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UNDER ATTACK—THE GOVERNMENT 

Electricity Wages : The first horse has bolted from a nerveless 
Cabinet: there is now no alternative but to bar the gate to the 
others seeking the rich pastures of higher wages (p. 729). 


London Transport, too, may be looking for a way round the 
wage pause (p. 743). 
Airline Licences: The Minister of Aviation has failed a basic 


test of policy by refusing to allow competition in the North 
Atlantic air (p. 819). 


Aircraft companies are combining to get their teeth into the 
carrot of NATO contracts (p. 830). 


Immigration Bill: The folly and weakness of discriminating by 
law against coloured British subjects cannot be remedied merely 
by discriminating against the Irish as well (p. 739). 


Nottingham’s black and comely 2} per cent (p. 753). 


The World’s Currencies 


International Banking Survey (pp. 781-817) A year 


of turbulent upheavals in the foreign exchange markets has left 
the world’s major currencies in even greater need of constructive 
international co-operation. 


® The renewed confidence in sterling is thinly based and the real 


lesson of the crisis is misunderstood. 
e 


®@ The dollar is once more under suspicion. This may frustrate 


INTERNATIONAL 


STEP BY STEP 


Mr Kennedy has succeeded in arriving at an agreement with 
Dr Adenauer over Berlin tactics ; it remains to be seen if this 
makes it easier to arrive at an agreement with Mr Khrushchev. 
But he still has a little room for manceuvre (p. 731). 


In Berlin itself, the West must, however, be content at present 
to watch Herr Ulbricht’s wall-building from the wings (p. 739). 


Mr Khrushchev has been putting pressure on Finland; Mr 
Kekkonen, resourceful as usual, is playing for time (p. 777). 
Russia’s acceptance of the Anglo-American invitation to resume 
talks on banning nuclear tests suggests that it is aware of the 
disadvantages of treating world opinion with contempt (p. 740). 


President Tito has expressed anxiety at the extent to which the 
neutrals’ interests are being trampled on by the rival camps of 
East and West (p. 744). 


OUT OF STEP 


The rise of the common market is driving further wedges between 
the various groups of African states ; Nigeria has a part to play 
in reversing the process (p. 734). Camada has improved its 
gamesmanship over the question of British entry to the market, 
but Canadian opinion is still sadly confused (p. 774). 


Both sides in the proposed Malaysian federation know they are 
engaged in a race against time; but the Malayans are markedly, 
and perhaps unrealistically, more optimistic than the government 
of Singapore (p. 773). 
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UNCER SCRUTINY—THE NATION 


Scottish Economy: A radical- and clinical report upsets some 
northern taboos—and provokes some stern rethinking on issues 
south of the Border (p. 732). 


Food for planners—frequent revision of the index of industrial 
production can make interpretation a trying task (p. 825). 


The statistics of snobbery—British towns reviewed (p. 749). 
London’s bastards—a rising influx (p. 740). 


Transport trials—interest rates for railways and protection for 
coastal shippers (p. 825); and buses for East Angiians (p. 750). 


Labour’s Luck 


One up at Bridgeton (p. 740)—where the Independent Labour 
débacle leaves room for a left-wing reshuffle (p. 753). 
Shadow Cabinet : no new blood drawn (p. 740). 





efforts to correct the balance of payments (p. 762), but there is 
plenty of confidence at home (p. 765). 


® The mark—revaluation has begun to work but new problems 
are arising. 


© The franc—a spectacular recovery but rising prices are causing ‘ 


new concern. 


® Canada is still struggling to depress the value of its dollar, 
but may have to reduce interest rates first. 

@ In the overseas sterling area, international aid and capital imports 
have brought only temporary relief. 





STEPPING DOWN 

Goodbye Stalin: in Czechoslovakia it has been, so far, a 
relatively circumspect farewell (p. 743). - 
Goodbye Trujillo: The intervention of the United States navy 
appears to have scotched an attempted return to dictatorship in 
the Dominican Republic, and the chance of a fidelist uprising 
that might have followed it—to the annoyance of Cuba (p. 749). 
The Cuban-American quarrel already looks like wrecking the 
international sugar agreement—the one stabilisation scheme that, 
on the face of it, might have succeeded (p. 820). 

Goodbye Soldiers? The Turkish army has at last found a 
parliamentary government it-can hand over to; but it will inter- 
vene again if the politicians fail to behave themselves (p. 736). 


STEPPING UP 


Italy needs to increase its output of technical school diplomas 
if it.is to maintain its dizzy rate of industrial advance (p. 780). 


The flow of oil through new European pipelines should soon bring 
more fuel more cheaply to central Europe (p. 774). 


General de Gaulle has arrived at a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of Mr Ben Bella’s hunger strike (p. 739). 


STEPPING OUT 


On his western tour President Kennedy has spoken up courage- 
ously (p. 765). 


On civil defence Mr Nelson Rockefeller has set an example to 


the President (p. 766). 


Detailed contents on pzge 729 
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BACILLUS ANTHRACIA CLOSTRIDIUM BOTULINUM CLOSTRIDIUM TETANI STAPHYLOCOCOUS AUREUS 


~ I" ° 
Popularly known as anthraz, @ The organism causing the dreaded This is the lockjaw-causing organism A scourge of modern medical nursing. 
deadiy disease conveyed by animal botulism. that makes strict sterilisation essential Develops a resistance to penicillin and 
hair, hides, wool, etc. of such things as talcum powder, other antibiotics. Almost anything 
Oe hospital dressings and sutures, etc. used in hospitals needs protection 
from it. 







Sterilisation IN BULK is the 
new answer for hygiene 


Inindustry and medicine expenditure of man-hours in the 
fight to repel infection is a cause of mounting concern. 

Sterilisation of raw materials and other industrial 
merchandise medical and otherwise, has been difficult 
and found to cost a nation more than almost anyone 
imagined. 

This is largely because sterilisation has had to be car- 
ried out before packaging thus wasting highly skilled 
hands on what should properly be a mere routine. 

To this problem one answer is supplied by Vickers- 
Armstrongs: sterilisation in bulk by exposure to the 
cobalt-60 radio-isotope. 

Advantages are great. Plant offered by Vickers-Arm- 
strongs is completely mechanised and thus economical 
in man-power. Your sealed packaged goods to be steril- 
ised are conveyed through the plant and emerge on the 
conveyor with all their contents surgically sterile and 
with no risk of re-infection. 

Because neither heat nor steam is involved, most mat- 

‘erials unsuitable for sterilisation by to-day’s normal 
methods present no kind of difficulty and are unharmed. 

Designed in conjunction with the U.K.A.E.A. Radia- 
tion Laboratories at Wantage, Vickers-Armstrongs 
plants are planned for throughputs of 2,000; 6,000 to 
25,000; and 90,000 lb. a week, assuming a density in the 
packs of 6-30 lb. per cubic foot. Operation of the plant is 
simple, straightforward and completely safe to use and 
there is no residual radioactivity. 

Asa contribution to world health, Vickers-Armstrongs 
are ready to undertake design studies for particular 


applications of their plant with interested governments ne 
and organisations. Stanley Siti ny 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS [SOUTH MARSTON] LTD 


South Marston Works Swindon England Telephone Stratton St. Margaret 3241 
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In addition to the Vickers Radiatton Sterilisation Equipment, Vickers-Armstrongs Atomic Energy Authority, the British Transport Commission and the War P 
, : : > : , re. elds, are at ost ¢ 
(South Marston) Limited are working on technically advanced governmentana Office. dn teal Petnane "Maat tan a oe EY et nora. 


industrial engineering contracts for the General Post Office, the United Kingdom Hovercraft, Nuclear Research, and, Nuclear Training Equipment. D 


MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP VN 20/3: Issu 
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SAVING FOR 
EVERYBODY 


GOOD RATE OF INTEREST. 
EASY TO BUY, EASY TO i!OLD. 


INCOME-TAX-FREE 
CONCESSIONS. 





National Savings 
Certificates (10th Issue) 


Each unit costs 15/-, becoming 
£1in only seven years—equal 
to nearly 4} °% interest free of 
U.K. income tax and surtax, or 
nearly 63% taxable at the 
standard rate of 7/9. Youmay 
hold 1,200 units. 


Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks 


You may deposit up to £5,000, 
with no restriction up to this 
maximum on the amount 
invested in any one year. Both 
husband and wife can each 
enjoy £15 interest free of U.K. 
income tax (but not surtax) 
each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. 





Defence Bonds 


5% Defence Bonds are onsale 
in £5 units, and after seven 
years yield a 3% bonus free of 
U.K. income tax. You may now 
hold £5,000 worth, exclusive of 
holdings of earlier issues. 

Ideal trustee investment. 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Thousands of prizes, from £25 
to £5,000, free of U.K. income 
tax and surtax, can be won 
each month. Bonds cost 

£1 each, and the permitted 
holding is now 800. 






INVEST IN 


National Savings Certificates 


lc 
TD 





and the Og Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
elds, ai 
Radiotherapy Defence Bonds - Premium Savings Bonds 


200: Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
VN 20/7 





LIVELY MINDS write THE GUARDIAN... 


PARLIAMENT MAN 





Norman Shrapnel looks down from the press gal- 
lery in the Commons with the eye of the drama 
critic he used to be (and still occasionally is). He 
sees a dramatic performance in which, as in 
classical Greece, the main action is transacted off- 
stage: where, as in the later Russian manner, 
much of what is most important remains un- 
spoken.... 

Shrapnel has a discerning eye for that unseen 
action, an ear cocked for those unspoken words. 
He has learnt, too, to interpret the ritual gestures— 
learnt, for instance, to distinguish between the 57 
varieties of what Hansard dryly notes as (inter- 
ruption); he knows when it signifies approval, 
when derision, when alarm, when relief. He has 
learnt to sense the emotion behind the deadpan 
ministerial utterance, the serious purpose con- 
cealed in the seemingly flippant rejoinder. 

If The Guardian reader finds it easier than most 
people to read between the lines of the printed 
reports, it is largely because he has this subtle 
observer for guide. Giving praise where praise is 
due, thumbing his nose where this is the only appro- 
priate gesture. Norman Shrapnel is perhaps the 
liveliest and most discerning critic.of the farce, 
the tragedy, the melodrama that is parliament. 


LIVELY MINDS WRITE 


THE GUARDIAN 
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Read how Pan Am’s World-Wide Marketing Service 
can increase your overseas sales 


Recently, Pan Am announced its 
unique new service for businessmen, 
the World-Wide Marketing Service. 
Already shippers have discovered that 
this service gives them accurate, up- 
to-date information that may mean 
the difference between standing still 
in international markets or getting 
the jump on their competition. 


You can share in the benefits of 
Pan American’s world-wide experi- 
ence, too. Here’s the kind of informa- 
tion Pan Am can give you on any 
one of 114 trade centers throughout 
the world: 


Expert advice on overseas shipping— 
on packing, rates, insurance, cartage and 
routings. 


Free marketing facts on economic con- 


ditions, customs procedures, currency ex- 
change, and other special information. 


Latest news on world markets — with 
‘Horizons,’ the monthly Clipper Cargo 
magazine, published just for shippers. 


Simplified documentation—from one 


Jer CLIPPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 


source speeds your product all along Pan 
Am’s delivery chain (manufacturer to 
airport, overseas, to consignee). 


Information about drastically reduced 
rates. On one route air cargo rates have 
been slashed 63%. Attractive new low 
rates put you into new markets—for new 
profits—faster! 


World-wide representation at no extra 
cost. Wherever you ship, Pan Am repre- 
sentatives give your product individual 
attention. 


An international viewpoint on the spot! 
Pan Am personnel, trained to interna- 
tional business. methods and local mar- 
kets, provide world-wide contact service. 


One phone call puts you in business 
abroad! Call your Clipper Cargo agent 
or local Pan American office! 


Clipper, Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DEPARTURE: Exampies of AMP's World-Wide Versatility. 


Left-handed or right, a properly-instructed golfer will usually prefer to play with right-handed clubs—and the AMF-Ben Hogan 
complete line of golf equipment is ready to accommodate him. On the other hand, a cigar smoker won’t care whether his cigar is 
wrapped to the right or to the left, but it makes a tremendous difference in the making. Every cigar wrapped with natural leaf on 
cigar machinery must be wrapped either to the left or the right, depending on which half of a destemmed wrapper leaf is used. 
Thus, cigar machines must be designed to operate in tandem, to wrap either to the left or to the right. Solving such problems in 
cigar machinery, like making the best in sports equipment, is the function of the world-wide AMF International 
versatility of AMF. In many fields, in many lands, in many product lines, new departures take | owsin ot anereanm 

place every day—thanks to AMF International. 26) MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, ¥. ¥. 


Machine & Foundry Company 


Bologna =° ~=s Frankfurt «6° 6 Geneva. «6 ® ~—s London) «=e ~—s Mexico City © Paris Rome e¢ SanJuan © §a0Pauio © Stockholm © Sydney ‘© Tokyo © Vienna 
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Could it be a formula? 


This is the kind of quiz problem more suited to a 
farmer than to young Tommy, who prefers football 
anyway. In fact, the perplexing numbers represent the 
ratio of nitrogen, phosphate and potash in the new 
compound fertiliser Shell No. 2. In farm economics 
Shell No. 2is important because it enables costs to be 
cut still more: its high concentration reduces handling 
in the field and saves precious storage space; the 
carefully balanced plant-food ratio means attractively 


low rates of application. Shell No. 2 is ideal for spring- 
sown cereals, with all the necessary nutrients going 
into the seedbed, and no extra top-dressings required. 
In addition to fertilisers, Shell produce a wide range of 
weed killers, insecticides, seed dressings and other 
chemicals for more efficient farming. For further 
information write to... the Information Officer, 
Agricultural Division, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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The Pause 
Electrocuted ? 


HE Government deserves the deepest censure for its contribution to the 
electricity wages surrender ; and it is no good the Prime Minister wringing 
his hands like an impotent Pontius Pilate and saying that it was impossible 
for him and his Cabinet colleagues to avert it. When the Electricity Council 
made its first sizeable wage offer to power workers five weeks ago, ministers 
should have stated publicly that they disliked even this initial offer, and that they 
would certainly deplore it if the Electricity Council ever came to consider for a 
moment going one whit beyond it ; that would have influenced the council against 
allowing its retreat to slide further, into pretty full-scale rout, last. week. 
The reason why ministers did not speak out specifically and earlier was that 
they felt that any such rude public statement about a nationalised industry, in the 
middle of complicated wage negotiations, would be “ politically impossible” ; 
they thereby showed an extraordinary professional ignorance, as politicians, of 
what really influences electoral votes in this country. Even on the narrowest 
grounds of party advantage, they must see now that their failure to fulminate 
in time against the possibility of surrender by the Electricity Council has made the 
return of a Conservative government at the next general election much less likely. 
One can have differing views whether that diminished Conservative prospect 
is a good or a bad thing. What must be a bad thing for the whole country is 
the reason why it has come about. The reason is that Sir Robertson King and 
his fellow-negotiators on the Electricity Council have made it much more probable 
that the Government will now be obliged to keep in being dreary and crippling 
restraints on Britain’s drooping production for some while ahead. This is because 
additional imports would necessarily be associated with any increase in produc- 
tion ; and it seems very ‘unlikely that Britain can sell enough exports to pay for 
those additional imports if wage rates are to be jacked up by § per cent all round. 
And the wage increase granted in electricity last week—an extra £44 million a 
year going to a group of workers who were previously earning £90 million a year 
in total—did come, properly estimated, to 5 per cent. 

Britain’s future prosperity now hangs tenuously on the hope that this new 
standard of wage inflation will not become generalised throughout the land. 
This will depend on determined economic resolution rather than on angry paper 
resolutions. That is why what has been advertised as a second defeat for the 
pay pause this week—the refusal of the Trades Union Congress to take its 
place yet in Mr Lloyd’s proposed National Economic Development Council—is 
frankly not on the same scale of calamity. It was always fatuous to suppose that 
hopes of stability could be advanced merely by getting top trade union and indus- - 
trial people to sit on this body. After all, the men on both sides of the electricity 
negotiations were precisely the sort of men who were due to sit on poor young 
Ned. On the union side of the negotiations, along with Mr Foulkes, were the 
leaders of Britain’s three biggest unions ; their nominal contribution to national 
solvency last week was to claim that their members in electricity should have an 
increase of £2 a week or over 15 per cent, and their actual aim was to make as big 
a dent as their personal power allowed in the policy of planned restraint for wages. 
As trade union leaders, they did not see how their aim could be anything else ; 
and, so long as the bargaining atmosphere created by this electricity surrender 
persists, their viewpoint would not be changed by their coming to sit round Ned’s 
table instead of round a table in Trafalgar Buildings. 








730 


On the other side of the electricity negotiations, the three 
top men in the Electricity Council were two experienced 
industrialists and an eminent professional economist ; these 
were men who well understood the need for a national wages 
pause, and who would have been shocked at the beginning 
of these talks by any accusation that they were likely 
soon to be castigated as men who had broken it. But, in the 
end, in the present British social climate, their inner com- 
pulsion was to reach whatever agreement they could with 
“our chaps” ; and then to use the least ridiculous arguments 
they could find to persuade themselves that they had not 
done so. The council’s spokesmen have been arguing, for 
example, that they have at least managed to postpone the 
operation of the agreement for 24 months (and have ignored 
the fact that they have also signed the agreement at least 25 
months earlier than anybody else would have done). There 
have also been hopeful calculations that if the 5 per cent wage 
increase lasted for eighteen months, it would be equivalent 
to a “tolerable ” annual average wage increase of only just 
over 3 per cent in that period ; but it is admitted that there 
is no suggestion in the settlement that it must last for a full 
eighteen months, because the “ union chaps ” would not have 
agreed to this. 


These are ex-post rationalisations of an award which was 
really dictated by a wish to reach friendly agreement with 
. the unions at almost any price that the council could 
deceive itself into believing might look even quarter- 
respectable. In present circumstances, it is only too possible 
that any documents that emerged from a top planning council 
of industrialists and trade unionists might be drawn up in 
much the same manner. The Chancellor’s wisest course after 
the TUC’s refusal on Wednesday would be to go ahead with 
establishing the “office” of salaried economic technocrats 
which has always promised to be the most useful part of his 
planning machinery ; later, if the underlying atmosphere for 
bargaining power changes, trade union leaders and indus- 
trialists could be invited again to sit on some body which is 
asked to read and comment on the office’s reports first. 


uT how can the underlying atmosphere for bargaining 
B power be changed ? This is the thousand-million-pound- 
a-year question, and it can be answered only by returning 
again to what the Electricity Council’s apologists were saying 
this week. When all the hopeful glosses and honest excuses 
were done, the real argument of the settlers was that the 
alternative to this wage increase might have been a strike in the 
power stations; and some people have been asking rhetorically 
whether anybody thinks that such a strike would have done less 
damage to the national economy than last week’s settlement. 


The answer to this question is Yes.. And it is vital that 
the British public should come to understand it. There is a 
clear parallel between the present situation and 1958. When 
Mr Cousins’s London bus strike was finally resisted in that 
year, the eighteen months that followed saw the most effective 
standstill in inflationary trade union claims, but also the 
biggest expansion in industrial production and therefore in 
workers’ real earnings, in Britain’s postwar history. It will be 
impossible to get back to that standard of industrial expansion 
until the attitudes of that time are re-established—until it is 
realised that strike threats will not always pay off in inflationary 
settlements, but will be resisted. 
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There are several reasons why it would have been better 
to make the first stand this year in the electricity industry. 
The strike that was threatened in this public utility would 
probably have been illegal, and certainly a plain breach of the 
unions’ signed contract that they would submit all claims to 
compulsory arbitration. There would not have been real unity 
between the leaders of the main unions involved in it ; the 
Electricity Council presumably thinks that there would have 
been, but the belief that there would be a lasting love feast 
between Sir Tom Williamson and Mr Foulkes, Mr Carron and 
Mr Cousins, is almost certainly a figment of the council’s 
imagination. The strike would not, pace most newspapers, 
have caused a total black-out in the power stations: the 20,000 
men on the stations’ technical staffs could—and would—have 
gone on operating the stations for a while, even if all the 
130,000 manual workers walked out. Once breakdowns 
occurred, the public would have supported the Government 
in bringing in troops to help repair essential equipment, both 
because of some of the emotional factors involved (such as 
keeping up electric power for the hospitals) and because this 
would have been an unpopular strike called in spite of a 
generous original wage offer. 


Now that the Electricity Council has given way, the only 
hope of avoiding enforced stagnation of the nation’s real 
income will be if there is no similar surrender in the other 
big industrial wage negotiations now pending. It is folly to 
say that the settlement with the power workers makes it only 
‘fair’ that there should be an agreed settlement with these 
other workers too ; what last week’s incident really does is 
to make any further surrender much more dangerous. There 
are several possible front-runners next in line. Let us con- 
sider bluntly what is potentially the most awkward case— 
the railwaymen, whose claim was actually being discussed 
when The Economist went to press. The relevant economic 
considerations in this case are both clear and (as usual) 
intensely “ politically embarrassing.”” The Electricity Council 
last week could at least plead that it needed to attract more 
workers in some areas, and that it had no obvious superfluity 
of workers anywhere ; the main fault in its original wage offer 
was that it offered to pay the increase that might have been 
economically justifiable in special “ scarcity of labour areas” 
in all areas indiscriminately. On the railways, there may also 
be a case for some selective wage rises to attract or keep hold 
of labour in scarcity areas, around London and the Midlands 
—although even this has not been proved. But in the rest of 
the country the railways do not need to attract labour ; as 
they are now running an operating deficit of about £80 million 
a year, it is the Government’s stated policy that they should 
get rid of some labour and close down superfluous lines. 


Over by far the greater part of the country, therefore, the 
economic increase for most railwaymen’s wages in 1961-62 is 
nought. If Mr Macmillan and Mr Lloyd would publicly and 
immediately say this they might still repair the damage done 
by last week’s débacle. But so far they have not uttered a 
cheep. Let the Tory backbenchers who have been needling 
them this week stop crying over spilt electricity, and concen- 
trate on hammering at Mr Macmillan to make this statement! 
about the railways—and to issue a specific guiding light aboul 
other front-runners as they approach the bargaining table. 
Never mind the horse that has bolted ; look now at the ones 
prancing up to the door. 
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Compromising Position 


Mr Kennedy may find it hard, while joining hands with Dr Adenauer, 
to grope for Mr Khrushchev’s fingertip 


the task of working out two successive compromises. 

The first of these compromises, the inter-allied one, 
may perhaps, at long last, be within reach after Dr Adenauer’s 
visit to Washington this week. The statement issued by the 
two men on Wednesday night, flashed out by the despatches 
of the attendant journalists, suggests that Mr Kennedy has now 
contrived to isolate a negotiating position on which three of the 
four main western powers, and perhaps even France as well, 
can be persuaded to stand shoulder to shoulder. The question 
is whether this point of assembly is anywhere near the enemy ; 
in other words, whether the compromise between the allies is 
compatible with the compromise the alliance next has to reach 
with the Russians. 

Dr Adenauer has made some modest concessions. To judge 
from a number of reports, particularly that in Die Welt of 
November 18th, he had made up his mind even before he 
set out for Washington that the allies did need to be ready 
to negotiate a new agreement reaffirming their rights in 
Berlin, and not just stand pat on the postwar occupation status. 
This marks him off from General de Gaulle, who repeated 
as recently as November 8th his refusal to negotiate at all ; 
for a moment it has marked him off from his own foreign 
minister, Dr Schréder, who said on Wednesday that any 
“ substitution ” for the occupation rights would be dangerous. 
In order to get the Russians to sign the kind of agreement on 
Berlin the allies want, Dr Adenauer would apparently be 
willing to do one or two things to humour Mr Khrushchev’s 
desire that the sovereignty of east Germany should be 
tespected. He seems to have abandoned his former reluct- 
ance to let the United States, Britain and France deal with 
east German officials on the access routes to Berlin. For his 
own part, he would be ready to extend (though not by much) 
the range of contacts between east and west German officials. 
If, finally, the Russians want to put pen to the paper of their 
separate peace treaty with the east Germans, Dr Adenauer is 
unlikely to insist on interposing his dead body. 

If the Russian four-point plan which came to light on 
November t1oth is interpreted in the most favourable way, 
and if it really is the Russian plan, it may just possibly be 
compatible with the position Dr Adenauer has now adopted. 
Moreover, the mere fact that the Chancellor has moved to this 
position will make it more difficult for General de Gaulle 
(0 maintain his refusal to pick up his musket and let the 
diplomatic battle commence. General de Gaulle’s meeting 
with Mr Macmillan this weekend, and with Dr Adenauer next 
Thursday, will show whether he can resist the combined 
urgings of all his principal allies. 

Nevertheless, for every foot Dr Adenauer has stirred his 
aged bones in Mr Kennedy’s direction, he has pulled Mr 
Kennedy a yard towards himself. It has become apparent 
in the last few weeks that the President is unable to bring 
himself to say “I recognise you” to east Germany, even if 
the phrase ends simply “‘ as a matter of fact.” The contem- 
lated extension of dealings with east German officials is 


‘Te avoid a war over Berlin, President Kennedy has had 


designed to fall well short of anything that might be inter- 
preted as recognition. The permanence of the German-Polish 
frontier is another item that once might have been thought 
negotiable but now, at least to’ start with, is not. In other 
words, the negotiations look like being confined to Berlin 
alone ; which may not be the impression Mr Khrushchev 
got from the Russo-American exploratory talks in September 
and October. 


BOVE all, Dr Adenauer appears to have pulled Mr Kennedy 
back from his earlier hopes of making at least a tentative 
start on the limitation of arms in central Europe. It is doubt- 
ful whether Dr Adenauer has made much progress with his 
suggestion that Mr Kennedy should hand over to Nato the 
presidential authority to fire nuclear weapons in Europe. But 
the Chancellor has clearly been determined, in return for the 
concessions he has made in other fields, to exact Mr 
Kennedy’s acceptance of two other points. The possibility 
of creating “‘ buffer zones ” in central Europe, where arma- 
ments are limited, has been shelved, as Mr Dean Rusk made 
clear on October 28th. Dr Adenauer has also insisted on a 
proposition concerning nuclear weapons which is probably 
more important to him than who gives the order to fire: 
the proposition, that is, that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against west Germany in the distribution of atomic 
arms. The probable result is that the handing out of 
these weapons to the allied armies in Europe (of which the 
Bundeswehr is the largest) will continue at a faster pace than 
Mr Kennedy seemed to think desirable during the summer ; 
the temptation for the Russians to respond by hostile measures 
of their own will continue, too. 

Two observations are therefore in order about the negotiat- 
ing position towards which the West appears to be moving. 
The first is that the gap between the western and Russian 
negotiating positions may still turn out unbridgeably wide if 





Rusk, Schroder, Adenauer : how far will he go? 


Mr Khrushchev does not interpret the Russian four-point plan 
of November roth as obligingly as the allies hope he will. 
He may quite possibly require, in exchange for the agreement 
guaranteeing Berlin’s freedom, some more substantial tokens 
of “respect” for east German sovereignty than a few extra 
contacts with east German officials. If he does, the West may 
find itself plunged in another round of intramural bargaining— 
if Mr Khrushchev gives it the time. 
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The second observation is that, even if the gap can be closed 
and an agreement signed along the lines Dr Adenauer finds 
acceptable, nothing will have been done to remove the under- 
lying conditions that make Berlin a source of trouble. Mr 
Khrushchev’s motives for putting pressure on Berlin (whatever 
else he had in mind) certainly included the desire to induce 
the West to accept the status quo in central Europe, and the 
desire to limit the rearmament of the Federal Republic. 

If Dr Adenauer, having sent a few officials to chat to their 
opposite numbers in the Democratic Republic, immediately 
resumes his claim that east Germany is one day going to be 
absorbed by west Germany, and draws attention to his remarks 
by patting a growing pile of nuclear arms, Mr Khrushchev’s 
motive for trouble-making will start to itch again ; and the 
next Berlin crisis will not wait long. The only way in which 
a Berlin settlement might be made permanent (and the 
Berliners led to believe it might be worth while staying in the 
city) is to remove the communists’ reasons for using Berlin 


The Most Acute Case 


A disease can most easily be studied in its gravest 
manifestations. Analysts of Britain’s economic ills 
should study Scotland 


to be called, without hyperbole, the most raptly 

interesting economic document to appear from there 
since the days of Adam Smith. It is the work of a committee 
appointed by the. Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry), to which the Government seconded senior civil 
servants as assessors. When the committee was set up most 
people supposed that its main job would be to inquire why 
Scotland’s average unemployment rate (about 3 per cent) in 
the last decade has remained consistently higher than the rest 
of Britain’s (about 14 per cent). But the committee has boldly 
said that, since dynamic countries like Germany have on 
average put up with over 43 per cent of unemployed during 
this period, unemployment is not Scotland’s real problem. 
The really worrying question is: why did industrial production 
in Scotland increase by only 13 per cent between 1953 and 
1960, compared with the rest of. Britain’s 30 per cent and 
western Europe’s 70 to 80 per cent? And the report’s answer, 
which it propounds with a mixture of dynamism and mature 
wisdom that makes this a document which all British indus- 
trialists should read, is that “ Scotland is suffering in an acute 
form from the ills to which the whole United Kingdom is 
subject.” 

The main trouble, says the committee, is that Scotland (for 
which hereafter also read Britain) entered the present indus- 
trial revolution with its resources heavily engaged in industries 
that were fated not to be growth industries. Its definition of 
which these non-growth industries are—its distinction between 
what it calls “small quantity specialised” industries and 
“large quantity standard” industries—runs like a banner 


A REPORT* has just come out of Scotland which deserves 


* “Report on the Scottish Economy.” 203 pages. 25s. 
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as a way of twisting the West’s arm. This can hardly be 
achieved without something like a general settlement in central 
Europe. 

On the face of it, then, the West’s negotiating position looks 
a shade too close to what Dr Adenauer wants, and a shade 
too far away from what Mr Khrushchev is willing to accept, 
to promise much. Fortunately, Mr Kennedy still seems to 
have some freedom of manceuvre left. It remains open to 
him to tell Mr Khrushchev that the West does not in fact 
intend to change the status quo in middle Europe, even if it 
cannot acknowledge it out loud at the moment ; and that, even 
if there is to be no “ discrimination ” against west Germany 
in the matter of nuclear arms, it remains the President’s inten- 
tion to reduce the dependence of Nato as a whole on nuclear 
weapons in Europe. Such assurances, vague though they 
are, might just give Mr Kennedy the necessary degree of 
manceuvrability to stay within grasping range of the settle- 
ment he seeks. 





headline through this report. The Scottish (and British) 
economy has always rested heavily on the “small quantity 
specialised article ”: on building a ship or a bridge or a power 
station for some individual customer, making bespoke clothing, 
producing so-called “craftsmen’s goods,” high quality stuff. 
In these industries, the whole structure and tempo of organisa- 
tion are different from those in the big standardised growth 
industries of today. The producing firm “ strives to keep in 
the forefront technically and to improve the article through 
higher performance efficiencies and longer service life ”’; it 
does not build up large junior sales organisations, because 
when one is contracting for building a ship or a bridge a top 
manager meets the top customer personally; advertising 
through television jingles and through close study of myriad 
retail and other sales outlets (abroad as well as at home) is not 
an important or natural art for the firm to acquire. 


B in the “large quantity standard” industries leading 
the new industrial revolution—in making motor cars, 
television sets, refrigerators, light bulbs, mass-produced radio 
valves, shoes, soap, canned foods, and the like—the pattern 
of operations is very different. Here the “ producer manufac- 
tures for stockholding and sells through retail to the public. 
He has to assess—and to influence by advertising—what the 
public wants and what price the public will pay.” The sales 
organisation, often composed of chaps who drop their h’s and 
are decidedly non-U types, is perhaps the most important, and 
certainly the most pushful, section of the firm. It is terribly 
difficult for both managements and men to move from one 
form of production to the other, and in Britain such slow 
switches as have taken place have often been fiercely resented. 
That is why it- has become almost traditional in Britain— 
tradition for which upper class dilettante intellectual philo 
sophy, conservative British Labour party philosophy, and non 
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conformist pseudo-puritanism bear equally heavy shares of 
blame—to treat such words as “advertising,” “ high pressure 
salesmanship,” and even “ assembly-line mass production ” as 
almost dirty terms. 

In Scotland, perhaps because the older sorts of craftsmen’s 
industries were so well established, the initial growth of the 
new “large quantity standard ” industries was most particu- 
larly slow. Most of these new growth industries were set up 
first, often by young innovators, in the midlands and south. 
Once they had been originally established there—and this is a 
point which this report analyses with special skill—it became 
clear that there were large economies in concentrating the 
further growth of these industries in the same places. This 
was not primarily because of the traditional (and overplayed) 
argument that Scottish industry has to bear much heavier 
transport costs for these new types of goods to the main mass 
market of London. Three-quarters of the Scottish firms 
surveyed in this report reported that their total costs are 
increased by less than 1 per cent as a result of higher transport 
costs from Scotland; this sort of small differential could and 


should easily be wiped out, if necessary by making Scottish 


wage rates I or 2 per cent lower than southern English rates. 
But there have been a legion of other reasons why, once expan- 
sion of the new industries had’ got going in the midlands and 
south east of England, external economies have tended to 
accrue and foster further expansion there. Many of these 
reasons are rooted deep in the stupidest features of our 
national life. 


IRST, there is the appalling apprenticeship system in 

Britain, which means that skilled labour needed in any 
area is trained only to suit the needs of the industries already 
located in that area, and which often makes it impossible for 
men above the age of adolescence to move from one skilled 
trade to another. Secondly, there is mishandling of the whole 
“amenity ” problem, which is aggravated by the present Local 
Employment Act; under this Act the Government subsidises 
new industries that move into bleak old decaying areas in which 
no pushful entrepreneur wants to live, but does not sufficiently 
subsidise the build-up of strong new “ industrial complexes 
and centres which offer prospects of becoming zones of 
growth ”—in, say, new towns outside Glasgow. In Scotland, 
this problem is made immeasurably worse by the artificially 
low rents charged by Glasgow corporation and other local 


leading “Uthorities, a policy which penalises all mobility; this report 


or cars, 


devotes a full ten of its two hundred closely reasoned pages 


ad radiof © castigating this low rent policy as one of the main reasons 
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for Scotland’s stagnation (and here again Scottish policy is 
merely an acute example of a general British ailment). 
Thirdly, in the new growth industries the centrally-directed 
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For most of these new growth industries the midlands 
and south east of England have already managed to become 
the centre of Britain’s scientific and industrial and sales 
tsearch. ‘‘ Close integration” means above all opportunity 
lor frequent contact in meetings and so forth. The authors 
of this report “* plotted a line on the map showing the areas 
within three to three and a half hours’ journey by rail or 
tad from London, probably the maximum return journey 
which can reasonably be undertaken in one day while still 
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allowing some time for the conduct of business.” They found 
a fantastically close correlation with a second line that they 
plotted “ dividing the country into the administrative regions 
showing more than average and less than average growth in 
terms of employment between 1950 and 1960.” 

Fourthly, although the committee did not believe that 
actual transport costs from Scotland were a major contributory 
factor to Scotland’s stagnation, yet one difficulty in 

the transport of goods over longer distances lay in ensuring 

reliability in deliveries, both in and out. . . . In many assembly 

industries low stocks of components are held and punctual 
deliveries have to be made by the supplier on a daily or even 
twice-daily basis. The longer the distances involved, the less 
likelihood of'a firm’s providing its own transport by means of 
C-licensed vehicles, because of the additional capital and effort 
required. 
In consequence, Scottish firms have to rely for transport of 
goods on private or nationalised road hauliers or British Rail- 
ways, and they lose flexibility of deliveries thereby. All! of 
these factors show why it has been so difficult for Scotland 
to_make progress once it had failed to be first in the field 
for the new industrial revolution. And the frightening thing, 
for a nation perhaps on the eve of joining the dynamic 
common market, is that as Scotland is to England today, so 
Britain could be to western Europe tomorrow ; for 34 hours’ 
journey from London, read 33 hours’ journey from Diisseldorf. 

What can be done ? In the central sentence of its report the 
committee proclaims that it has no sympathy with anybody 
who advocates that “assistance for the Scottish economy 
must take the form of supporting the inefficient and seeking to 
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RETURN TO THE UNION? 


There are two ways of dealing with rebels who have been 
q subdued, You may coerce them, or you may conciliate them. 

You may keep them down by the same forcible means by which 
you have put them down ; or you may pacify them and disarm them 
by granting them what they rose in rebellion to extort. Can the 
North adopt either of these plans in reference to the subjugated 
South ? Clearly not. The case of the Americans is, so far as we 
remember, unique in history. If the North succeed, and proceed to 
reannex the conquered Slave States, under what Government, under 
what Constitution, will they reannex them ? They must either hold 
them as dependents, by military force and by centrally appointed 
Governors, or they must readmit them, or rather force them back into 
the Union, under the old Republican Institutions, modified or un- 


modified, as the case may be. To hold by military foree and to govern . 
as subdued dependents six millions of men, of the same race as 
themselves, yet fiercer in their passions, and accustomed to the almost 
lawless freedom of democracy.—even if these six millions were less 
united in feeling than they are—is, to every sane mind, an obviously 


wild and impracticable scheme. To entertain it seriously, when the 
excitement of actual conflict was over, would indicate not so much 
incapacity as downright unsoundness, The Southerners are passionate, 
warlike, accustomed to domineer, and reckless enough as to personal 
danger,—bearing little and exacting much. They are antipathic to 
the Northerners: they hate them bitterly and they despise them 
heartily—very irrationally no doubt, but that is not the question. 
Their feelings of animosity will, we may be certain, have been 
enormously aggravated by the sufferings of the war, by the exacerbation 
of conflict, by the mortification of defeat. We ask the Federal politi- 
cians calmly to consider what army of occupation would suffice to keep 
down such a people, and how such an army could be paid ? . . . The 
truth is, that the long habit and the deep ingraining of democratic 
institutions and ideas among all classes of Amerieans, will render the 
forcible reannexation of the Secessionists impossible. If they come 
back as dependents, it will be impossible to govern them. If they come 
back as fellow-citizens, it will be impossible to work with them. 


LN 
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postpone for a little by means of subsidies or controls the decay 
of industries or districts that had no prospect of achieving inde- 
pendent prosperity or growth.” Instead “ the policies should 
be designed not to prop up the inefficient but to help the inno- 
vating and progressive firm.” The aim must be to encourage 
the growth of “ new industrial centres and complexes ” which 
can become breeding grounds of new growth industries. Gov- 
ernment aid (including the building of advance factories) 
should go much more to new towns and shiningly recon- 
structed “ overspill reception towns” like Bathgate-Livings- 
ton, East Kilbride and Cumbernauld, and less to the existing 
areas of above-average unemployment. 

Next, in order to encourage mobility into these new 
industries and areas, Britain’s “‘ outdated apprenticeship and 
craft systems ” must be “ fundamentally reviewed ” (which is 
the committee’s euphemism for “swept away”); and the 
artificially low rent policy of local authorities in Scotland’s 
decaying old industrial centres must go with them. The 
opportunities for “ personal communication” must be im- 
proved. This does not mean that transport should become 
cheaper, but there should be an end to the “damage done 
to the economy for reasons as simple as that industrialists 
cannot at short notice get air passages to make contacts with 
their customers, to attend business meetings, or to get their 
customers to them.” It would be perfectly sensible to make 
people pay more for special extra services at these peak times. 


Eurafrica and 


Nigeria has a special part to play in the 
uniting of Africa 


RANCE, like Britain, brings to Europe a family of overseas 
possessions whose interests it had somehow to fit into 
the new structure. Late in the negotiations that led to 
the Rome treaty in 1957 it persuaded its five partners to 
associate the French African colonies with the community, 
together with their own colonies, principally the Congo and 
Somaliland. The association had 
three main features. The six Euro- 
pean governments were to provide 
£208 million of aid over a period of 
five years; African exports were to 
enjoy free entry and high preferential 
tariffs not only in the French market, 
as in the past, but in the whole 
common market; in return the African 
associates, though still protecting their 
infant industries as Commonwealth 
countries do, would give preferences 
in their own markets, not just to 
France, but to all the Six. The 
African markets, hitherto tightly 
sealed, were to be half opened to the 
outside world. 
The pleasant privileges for those 
_ inside the circle were, however, gall 
to those outside. In 1956 Ghana sent 
nearly half its cocoa exports to the 
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The same applies to the committee’s plea for more arterial 
roads between new Scots industrial centres and the expanding 
industrial centres of England (these could well be paid for 
by tolls). In terms of Britain and Europe, the rationale under- 
lying this report would presumably be in favour of the maxi- 
mum possible development of new toll-financed cross-Channel 
communications—a Channel tunnel, or a Channel bridge, or 
even a Channel dam. 

“ This, then,” the report concludes, “is the plan: not 
necessarily an ideal solution but one which we are confident 
will do the job, given the will.” But is the will for these 
liberal reforms—for breaking down the craft and apprentice- 
ship systems, for concentrating on the growth industries 
instead of the declining ones, for introducing greater mobility 
by higher rents and greater reliance on the market mechanism 
—lacking ? The answer depends on whether enough indi- 
vidual Britons can make a fundamental change in their 
traditional national attitudes, deep down even in their private 
social contacts. Whenever any dilettante pontificates that 
Britain is too much ruled by advertising, whenever any arm- 
chair politician says that there ought to be a return to more 
rent control, whenever any well-meaning fuddy-duddy says 
that Britain’s failing has been its departure from the old cyft 
traditions—point a rude accusing finger at such men. For 
these are the men who are holding down the country’s 
standard of life. 


Their Africa 


common market. Nigeria also sent a large share. Latin 
American countries had similar interests. The new tariffs— 
g per cent on cocoa, 16 per cent for coffee, 30 per cent for 
tobacco—would have struck a nasty blow at these exports. 
Dutch and German importers also disliked the tariffs. Above 
all, the new tariff system carried a political danger. It 
threatened to divide the African countries from one 
another, just when, as they advanced towards indepen- 
dence, it had become urgently desirable that they should 
unite. 

Britain’s decision to seek member- 
ship of the common market has 
brought a new and helpful element 
into this mosaic. If the walls were 
to come down in Europe, it looked 
logical that they should fall in 
Africa at the same time. Where 
Commonwealth goods, like Canadian 
manufactures or Australian grain, 
compete directly with European 
ones, Commonwealth interests are 
bound to be difficult to satisfy. 
But Europe has no competitive 
interest in restricting exports of 
Ghanaian cocoa or Nigerian oil- 
seeds. The association for French 
Africa provides a natural precedent 
for the African members of the 
Commonwealth. Even the French 
have in the past year shown signs 
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of seeing the wisdom of an effort by united Europe to help 
Africa to unite as well. 


This hopeful prospect has, however, run into unexpected 
snags. Ghana, far from plunging happily into association with 
the common market (as its pure economic interest would have 
suggested) has been consistently rude about the whole business 
in the past four months. Even Nigeria has been cautious. 
The new Euro-African association has been branded as old 
colonialism in new clothes, a means of checking the develop- 
ment of local! industries and keeping economic power in French 
hands. The view is mistaken, but understandable. Decades 
behind the high wall of the French protective system have left 
the crops and economies of the French African states far less 
competitive than those of Nigeria or Ghana and heavily 


' dependent on French aid. The new states of the former 


French empire are sparsely inhabited (the largest has a popula- 
tion of 4.5 million, less than Ghana’s). Many still depend 
on French forces to keep order. All are subject to a strict 
exchange control by Paris in the overseas franc zone. The 
rapid advance to political independence has caught them 
economically unprepared. 

The reluctance of English-speaking Africans to be associated 
with the common market is matched by the resistance of their 
French-speaking neighbours. They see the trade and aid 
privileges of association as an economic asset which they do 
not wish to share. Far from asking that the association should 
be weakened, dismantled or broadened to include the African 
Commonwealth, they pressed in Brussels a fortnight ago for 
bigger and better preferences against their fellow Africans. 
Thus, as the states of Europe struggle to unite, the arbitrary 
frontiers they left on the map of Africa bite deeper than ever. 


All this provides a strange commentary on the pan-African 
idea. Two separate groupings of African states have met in 
the past year—at Casablanca and Monrovia—to work out 
plans for closer unity. Yet in practice Africa is doubly divided 
—between the two preferential systems, and between the 
Casablanca and Monrovia groups. An examination of these 
divisions shows an unpleasant coincidence. The core of the 
Monrovia group is the French community countries, plus 
Nigeria, Liberia and Sierra Leone ; the Casablanca group 
consists of heretical Guinea, Ghana and Mali, plus Egypt, 
Morocco and Algeria. There is a danger that west Africa 
will divide more and more into a westward-leaning group, 
associated with the common market, and a group of non- 
associates turning more and more towards the Soviet block. 

In this situation, the countries that fit most awkwardly into 
the pattern may have most influence on the outcome. Guinea, 
despite its differences with France, still enjoys the benefits of 
association with the Six. Mali, though inside the association, 
has stood out for the Casablanca point of view by pressing for 
true economic independence for associates and a liberalisation 
of the franc zone. Incomparably more important in the drama 
is Nigeria. This giant among the newly independent African 
states (its population of 35 million is more than the whole of 
¢x-French Africa put together) is well placed, in the Monrovia 
group, to press for the ideal of African unity to be given sub- 
stance. If Nigeria once decided to seek association with the 
European common market, other Commonwealth African 
‘tates might well follow. 

The Nigerians have still to be finally persuaded that it is 
in their interest to seek association. But it would be a pity 
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if, like the British a few years back, they underestimated their 
own potential influence once inside, overestimated the dis- 
agreeable features of the existing association and decided to 
shun the whole business. 


LREADY, under pressure from the liberal forces both inside 
A and outside, the association between Africa and the 
common market is changing rapidly. On December 6th a 
Euro-African meeting of ministers in Paris will discuss pro- 
posals from the European Commission for reshaping the 
association on looser lines when the existing arrangements. 
expire in December, 1962. These proposals provide for a 
halving of the high preferential tariffs on cocoa, bananas, and 
some other products. The association, originally designed 
for dependent territories, would take the form in future of a 
treaty of association between independent sovereign states, 
perhaps under Article 238 of the Rome treaty, instead of Part 
IV. The exchange arrangements of the franc zone would be 
liberalised. Aid would have the explicit purpose of helping 
the development of local industries and a viable agriculture. 

Nigerians and Ghanaians will still not find all this this to 
their liking. The new institutions look too top-heavy ; they 
are perhaps a shade too closely tied to Europe. It might be 
better for united Africa if the Africans could do more among 
themselves, with Europe helping on the side-lines as the 
United States did in the European recovery programme. 
Perhaps in the long run the conception of association with 
Europe will give place to the American idea of removing all 
tariffs on tropical products, together with new world-wide 
arrangements for aid and commodity stabilisation. 

But the first step for Nigeria is to get into the association 
and help in shaping it. The African Commonwealth countries 
cannot afford to leave it to the British, the European Com- 
mission and the United States to fight their battles. Only 
Nigeria can persuade its French-speaking neighbours to take 
a step towards African unity by bringing the Commonwealth 
countries into relationships with Europe similar to theirs. 
No doubt the French community states will ask for some 
form of “ compensation ” for the loss of trade privileges in 
Europe. In that case adequate means of compensation—aid, 
commodity stabilisation plans and help for diversifying indus- 
try and agriculture—should be worked out. If the Nigerians 
would establish diplomatic representation in Brussels as other 
Commonwealth countries have done, they could quickly be 
drawn into the Euro-African discussions. The uniting of 
Africa cannot, after all, be left to the Europeans. 
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Turkey has its first elected government, 
under Mr. Inénii, since the army took over; 
but the army is still in the wings 


Politics on 
Probation 


HEN politicians become too quarrelsome, or behave 
in an arbitrary way, soldiers are often tempted to 


turn them out. This happened in Turkey eighteen 
months ago. Now the soldiers have tried to restore parlia- 
mentary rule, commendably enough, but without allowing for 
the nature of politics: the politicians remain as quarrelsome as 
ever. After a month of fruitless bickering, since the elections 
on October 15th, the soldiers have virtually forced the two 
largest, and most antagonistic, parties to serve together in a 
coalition government. Instead of contending across the floor 
of the national assembly, they are to co-operate in the cabinet 
room to rule the country: It may work ; one certainly hopes 
so. But it is an unusual way to run a democracy. 

Neither the electors nor the politicians have helped the 
army in its efforts to restore parliamentary government. The 
elections revealed once more the deep division in the country 
between those who want to follow in Ataturk’s footsteps and 
turn Turkey into a secular western democracy, and those 
unwilling to accept such a radical break with Islam and the 
old ways. When the votes were counted, political power was 
seen to be largely polarised between Ataturk’s old party, the 
Republican People’s party, with a small majority in the national 
assembly, and the successor to Mr Menderes’s Democrats, the 
Justice party, which has a comfortable majority in the Senate. 
Two smaller parties, the New Turkey party and the Republican 
Peasants’ Nation party, between them hold rather more than 
a quarter of the seats in each house. 

Faced with a parliamentary equation which made some sort 
of coalition inevitable, the soldiers quickly made clear their 
opinion that a coalition of all four parties would be best. The 
politicians, for their part, quickly demonstrated, in the pro- 
tracted and stormy debates over the choice of a speaker for 
the lower house, that they found it as hard as ever to get 
together. In these circumstances, General Giirsel, who was 
elected president by Parliament on October 26th (he was the 
only candidate) rather naturally took his time over choosing 
his prime minister. There was even one dizzy moment when, 
finding it perhaps all too discouraging, he suggested that the 
government should “ rotate”? among the three chief parties 
for periods of eight months at a time. 


VENTUALLY, on November roth, the President appointed 
Mr Ismet InGnii, the leader of the Republican People’s 
party, as prime minister. The two smaller parties flatly refused 
to serve under Mr In6nii, and the army could, apparently, 
tolerate their refusal. But when the powerful Justice party 
showed signs of similar intransigence, the army made it plain 
that if the Justice party did not buckle to and serve under Mr 
Inénii, Turkey’s new experiment in parliamentary rule would 
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Inénii presented his cabinet to General 


members of his own party and of the Justice 
party. 

Paradox could hardly be greater: the army, 
or the small radical group of officers which 
is now believed to have the upper hand, has 
forced into positions of power and influence 
the supporters of the men whom it forcefully 
turned out of power eighteen months ago. 
Admittedly, the army’ § patience was virtually 
exhausted ; one exasperated general is reported to have com- 
pared the political parties to ducks dabbling in the pond with 
their heads in the water and their behinds in the air. It 
may well have been argued that the members of the Justice 
party would do less mischief weighed down with ministerial 
responsibilities than free to make trouble on the floor of the 
assembly. Responsible men in Turkey are groping for a way 
of taking the venom out of Turkish politics ; of replacing, in 
the words of the joint statement issued last week by the RPP 
and the Justice party, “ the idea’ of political pequlity by a 
civilised political concept.” 

Whether the right formula has been found remains to be 
seen. The present arrangement might have had a_ better 
chance of success if the new prime minister could have been 
a really compelling symbol of national unity for the deeply 
divided Turks. (President Giirsel himself is a widely respected 
figure ; but neither by personal inclination nor by the preroga- 
tives of his office, nor indeed by abilities, is he likely to 
become a second General de Gaulle.) Mr Inénii,; known to 
an older generation as Ismet Pasha, who took his surname from 
the Anatolian village where, in 1921, he defeated the invading 
Greeks, is now the grand old man of Turkish politics and the 
living link with Kemal Ataturk ; but he is also, and has been 
throughout his political career from the days when he served 
as Ataturk’s prime minister, a deeply controversial figure. 
To make matters worse, many Turks have now chosen to make 
him a scapegoat for Mr Menderes’s fate. He. has always been 
acceptable to the men who overthrew the Democrat regime, 
presumably because of his association with Ataturk. - But 
President Giirsel may be too sanguine in hoping that Mr 
In6nii will be able to wield the unifying influence of a national 
leader. es 

It may be that in Turkey political divisions have become so 
deep and bitter that some rather unorthodox. arrangement is 
necessary to bridge the transition between army rule and 
effective parliamentary democracy. Much will depend on 
whether the two parties in the coalition are able to reconcile 
their differing points of view sufficiently to formulate, and 
carry out, sensible policies for overcoming the country’s serious 
economic problems. It is at least encouraging that their joint 
statement should have shown a lively concern at “ the present 
economic stagnation.” Much will also depend on whether 
the RPP and the Justice party can each be prevented from 
splitting into warring factions ; about 80 Justice party deputies 
voted against joining the coalition, and it is not yet clear 
whether they will accept being over-ruled. What is clear 
at the moment is that the army, having bowed itself off the 
centre of the stage, is still keeping a close watch from the 
wings on the performance of the politicians. If they bungle 
it, the soldiers will be tempted to run the show again. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








FRANCE 


General Satisfaction 


G igrerencary to be daunted by the 
international outlook, Mr Macmillan’s 
distinguished weekend guest has probably 
come to Birch Grove in reasonably good 
spirits. General de Gaulle’s recent utter- 
ances on the Algerian question have been 
highly optimistic, and the latest events do 
something to bear them out. It is true that 
murder continues to be the daily common- 
place of life in Algeria. But the arrest of 
M. Dides, a ferocious critic of the govern- 
ment, on charges of incitement to murder, 
offences against the head of the state, and 
incitement to crimes against state security, 
shows that the government can still hit back 
at the extremists of the Right. 

The happy ending of Mr ben Bella’s 
hunger strike has improved the prospects, 
which had been endangered, of negotiation 
between the Algerian-rebels and the French 
government. 

The hunger strike was launched on 
November Ist by the Algerian prisoners in 
France as an attempt to exact improvements 
in the conditions of their imprisonment. Mr 
ben Bella appears to have associated himself 
with it from a desire to remind the world 


IMMIGRATION BILL 


Debacle in 


ar politics it is extremely hazardous to 
sponsor measures which one does not 
teally believe in, and it is therefore nice to 
be able to report that the Government has 
got itself into an unholy mess over its 
immigration Bill. Hypnotised by the public 
opinion polls and by the undoubtedly voci- 
ferous degree of public support for this 
measure, Mr Butler had probably never 
assumed that the second reading debate on 
the bill could be turned into a Conserva- 
tive electoral handicap and a Labour elec- 
toral asset. But in the event the Labour 
party bravely stood up to be counted against 
the second reading. Credit for Labour’s 
united and courageous assault on these 
restrictions must go to Mr Gaitskell, who 
by one of those stands which he is always 
liable to make when a question of prin- 
ciple is in issue routed the little group 
of Labour MPs sympathetic to the bill, 
assuaged the doubts of others, and scored a 
moral debating victory to which the news- 
papers (themselves mustering a fair majority 
against the bill) gave full credit next day. 

For the debate brought out both the 
itrelevancy and the inconsistency of the 
Government bill. Immigrants come to 





of his existence and to reinforce his authority 
among his fellow-captives ; he asserted that 
he had no intention of holding up negotia- 
tions. Nevertheless, the provisional Algerian 
government felt obliged to declare its sup- 
port for him, and to indicate that unless the 
French made some concessions the outlook 
for talks might be compromised. In response 
to opposition pressure, and alarmed by anti- 
French rioting in the capital, the Moroccan 
government began to urge General de 
Gaulle to release Mr ben Bella, or at least 
do something for him. 

Now, thanks to good sense and modera- 
tion all round, the prisoners have begun to 
eat again. Most of their demands have been 
accepted, and though Mr ben Bella is still 
a prisoner he is being treated with unwonted 
consideration. This denouément represents 
a diplomatic success for the Moroccans ; 
but it would never have been possible if 
all sides had not been most anxious to 
do nothing to endanger the peace talks. 
After such a display of reasonableness, it 
may be hoped that the old distrust -will 
not keep the French and Algerian leaders 
apart much longer. 


the House 


Britain because there are jobs for them to 
do, and when the jobs are even marginally 
reduced (as happened in 1958) then the flow 
is reduced more than proportionately. The 
inclusion of the Irish in the bill was 
ridiculous from the start, and was put 
into the original draft as the only way 
the Government could think of to maintain 
the pretence that the bill does not create a 
colour bar. Mr Butler then announced that 
this provision was unenforceable, but that 
it must be kept in case it was necessary to 
enforce it in the future. It would be nice 
to think that an outraged sense of logic then 
stirred the Tory backbenchers to revolt, but 
it was not the inadequacies of Mr Butler’s 
syllogism that aroused them but the fact 
that the Irish formed one of its major and 
favoured premises. Instinctual dislike dies 
hard ; and when this cover for the hypocrisy 
that there was “no colour prejudice in the 
bill ” was removed, a lot of Tories began to 
feel naked. Such indignation became 
evident among Government supporters that 
Mr Hare, gracelessly backpedalling at the 
close of the debate, was constrained to 
assure them that the intractable Irish would 
be dealt with after all. 


The Way Out 


B” how and why are the Irish to be 
controlled ? As to how, some kind of 
control at the job level by means of Irish- 
men’s insurance cards is evidently contem- 
plated, of which not much can be prophesied 
except that any intelligent immigrant will 
quickly be able to drive a coach and four 
through it. As to why, the bill really will 
not be made more liberal by keeping 
Irishmen out. The best way of disposing of 
the charge that the bill is based on colour 
prejudice would be to decide to continue to 
allow both Irishmen and West Indians in 
automatically. 

Cannot this be done ? Such a provision 
would make the bill nominally discrimina- 
tory against other Commonwealth peoples— 
including Asians and Africans. But they 
would not be treated any worse than they 
will be if the present bill goes through ; 
their economies are not nearly as dependent 
as the West Indies’ is on continued free 
immigration into Britain ; sponsors of this 
bill have often-argued that the West Indians 
could be absorbed into Britain on their own, 
but that Britain would not be able to main- 
tain. free entry if a “flood of immigration 
started from Asia.” Why not make this bill 
merely a contingent precaution against that 
supposed (although almost certainly vastly 
exaggerated) danger ? 


BERLIN 


Wallflowers 


N Sunday evening (wall-building for 
Herr Ulbricht is always on Sunday) 
several hundred east German labourers, 
watched over by east German troops, 


watched in turn by Russian officers, started 
to reinforce the wall put up between the two 
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parts of Berlin on August 13th. Some of 
the more rickety parts of the original wall 
were reconstructed ; gaps, as at the Branden- 
burg Gate, were closed ; in several places a 
second line, consisting of anti-tank obstacles, 
was put up. Quite why Herr Ulbricht took 
this action, except to register his disagree- 
ment with Dr Adenauer, who said two days 
earlier that the West ought to insist on the 
removal of the wall in any negotiations with 
Russia, is not clear. The move may be 
connected with General Clay’s statement in 
Paris last week that there would “ probably ” 
have been no war if the allies had knocked 
down the wall as soon as it was built on 
August 13th; there have been reports 
recently that the Americans might push 
tanks through if the east Germans imposed 
any further restrictions on the right of allied 
officials to enter east Berlin. 

Sunday’s wall-building, however, seems 
to have produced, as yet, few or none of 
the western demands for wall-demolishing 
that followed Herr Ulbricht’s original 
action. Sir David Ormsby Gore, the 
British ambassador in Washington, said on 
an American television programme last 
Sunday that it would have been a mistake to 
try to knock down the first wall. Sir David 
is one of the Sew men in high positions in 
the West who have said this; and he is 
almost certainly right. Had the allies sent 
their bulldozers in on August 13th, the east 
Germans could without difficulty have 
stopped the movement of their civil popu- 
lation a little further back, and put up new 
obstructions there. The allies would then 
have had the alternative of either knocking 
down the second line, which would in effect 
have meant invading east Berlin and very 
considerably increasing the chances of war, 
or simply standing in the rubble looking 
rather silly. Neither east Berliners nor west 
Berliners would have been any better off. 
The allies would also have found it difficult 
to say why Russian tanks should not come 
into west Berlin if theirs went into east 
Berlin, Frustrating though it may be, so 
long as Herr Ulbricht confines his opera- 
tions to the eastern sector the allies have no 
choice but to be wallflowers. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Bitten but not Shy 


| hen in Moscow, reversals of policy are 
seldom as sudden as Tuesday’s Soviet 
acceptance of the Anglo-American invita- 
tion to resume the Geneva talks on banning 
nuclear tests. Only two weeks ago, the 
Soviet block in the United Nations Assem- 
bly had been alone, except for Cuba, in 
voting against an appeal for immediate re- 
sumption of these talks. Mr Tsarapkin told 
the assembly at the time that Russia could 
not take up the Geneva talks again, and that 
the banning of tests was inseparable from 
a general disarmament treaty. 

With its own vast programme of test 
explosions completed, Russia may well see 
in the return to Geneva a means of inhibit- 
ing the Americans from launching a match- 
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ing programme. But there are limitations 
to this argument. The existing inhibitions 
on further American testing will not be 
decisively reinforced by the resumption of 
the talks—unless the talks surprise every- 
body by quickly producing an agreement ; 
and that would involve an even more spec- 
tacular Soviet somersault. 

Once bitten, twice shy, Mr Kennedy’s 
administration has carefully distinguished 
between resuming the Geneva talks and 
accepting another obligation to refrain from 
all tests while the talks continue. In some 
quarters it may be criticised for going back 
to Geneva at all, after the outrageous breach 
of faith involved in the Soviet resumption 
of testing at the beginning of September. 
But the search for agreement remains worth 
pursuing—without illusions, but without 
undue shyness either. 

The Soviet actiori in September was 
widely seen as proof of a total indifference 
to world opinion. Since then, the Soviet 
leaders must have been presented with some 
sort of balance sheet, showing a sizeable net 
loss of goodwill among former friends and 
a decline into near-bankruptcy among some 
of their carefully cultivated “ peace ” move- 
ments. The UN assembly, on a suggestion 
from Cyprus, had set December 14th as the 
deadline after which, if the Geneva talks 
had not been resumed, it would take up the 
matter again. The speed of Mr Tsarapkin’s 
somersault suggests that Soviet indifference 
to world opinion may not be as total as many 
people have lately thought. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Labour in the Lead 


ABOUR has every reason to feel pleased 
L with the result of the Bridgeton 
(Glasgow) by-election. -It is true that only 
just over two-fifths of the electorate turned 
out to vote, and that Labour’s total votes fell 
by nearly half compared with 1959 and its 
share of the poll by 5.8 per cent. But the 
Conservatives’ total votes fell by over two- 
thirds, and their share of the poll by 
15.9 per cent. The Independent Labour 
Party unilateralist secured a derisory 3.1 
per cent, or only 586 votes. The Scottish 
Nationalist secured a full 18.6 per cent. 
This last figure has some interesting im- 
plications for the Liberals. Disrespectful 
critics will say it suggests that up to two- 
thirds of the 27 per cent or so of the elec- 
torate who have been voting Liberal in 
recent by-elections may not really have 
been dedicated Liberals at all: they may 
have been simply transitory protest 
voters who would have voted equally for 
a Flat Earther, provided he was not an 
extremely left wing or right wing Flat 
Earther, if one had chanced to come along. 
Passionate Liberals will deny this and say 
that the Liberals’ policy of regional devolu- 
tion made the Scottish Nationalist the 
sensible candidate for Liberals to vote for 
at Bridgeton. The truth, one suspects, 
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probably lies uncomfortably closer to the 
critics’ view. 

Because there were so many more Tory 
desertions than Labour ones, their net effect 
in this by-election was the same as a § per 
cent swing from Tory to Labour, or a 
63 per cent swing from right to left if one 
adds the Labour and ILP votes together. 
The average net swing from Tory to Labour 
in the previous week’s three by-elections (at 
Oswestry, etc.) was also exactly 63 per cent. 
And Labour would need only a 35 per cent 
swing at the next general election in order 
to get back to power. 


SHADOW CABINET 


Delayed Reshuffle 


1 & last week’s elections for the shadow 
cabinet, Labour MPs returned all twelve 
sitting members. This meant that ten 
of the so-called Gaitskellite slate of 
thirteen candidates were re-elected, and 
that Mr Wilson and Mr Fred Lee retained 
their places. Indeed Mr Wilson soared to 
the top of the poll with 175 votes, but 
perhaps this need cause Mr Gaitskell no 
alarm. Last year when Mr Wilson stood as 
rival leader he polled only 124 in these 
shadow cabinet elections ; the extra votes 
he has picked up since then have come 
from MPs who are satisfied that he has 
made his peace with the leadership. This 
peacemaking might be eased by some 
changes in the shadow cabinet that now 
seem to be in prospect. 

Mr Gaitskell seems to be in no hurry 
about these changes, and the portfolios are 


unlikely to be redistributed until just before . 


LONDON’S BASTARDS 


The LCC recorded 6,530 illegitimate 
births in London County in 1960. This 
rise of nearly 3,000 since 1957 is 
largely due to the influx of unmarried, 
and often pregnant, women to London 
and the welfare and medical facilities 
offered to unmarried mothers. In the 
year ended September 30, 1960, moral 
welfare associations saw 3,292 un- 
married mothers of whom 25 per cent 
were Irish and another 19 per cent were 
from overseas ; 26 per cent were preg- 
nant on arrival in London. 
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Wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 
FOR CHRISTMAS: Prunes with the added delicious flavour of Haig. 
Soak 1 Ib. prunes until soft. With 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of water and 4 of sugar, 
nies simmer in pan until cooked. Bottle after adding 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of Haig. 
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Fluctuations on the Stock Exchange reflect gl Abbey National where savings do not depreciate 
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his uncertainty of the times. Better by far to invest in ‘i a single penny and will earn a good return. 
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_ SAFETY Abbey National has the complete confidence of over 700,000 members. 
aie Furthermore, Shares and Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments. 
ent 


a INIEREST The rate is 33% per annum on Shares with income tax paid by the Society. 


This represents £6.2.5d. per cent when income tax is paid at the 
standard rate. Build-Up Shares yield 44%—equivalent to £6.18.9d. per 
cent when tax is paid at the standard rate. 


EASE OF WiTHDRAWAL Should the need arise, sums up to £100 may be 


Slons withdrawn on demand—larger sums at short notice. 


Write now for Investment:and Build-Up Share booklets. 


ABSBEY NATIONAL Building Society 


Abbey House, Baker Street, London NW1. Welbeck 8282. 
Branches and Agencies in all Principal Towns. 


alesT 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


(Lllustration civca 1849 ynodified to bring it 1p-to-date.) 
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ACCLES & POLLOCK 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT REVOLTS 


Resistance to Directors’ plans to publicise 
welded and drawn welded stainless tubes 
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TO CLANK TOO , 
LOUDLY AS YOU THINKS 
WHOS GOING TO ENTER THE I ay 
CEMENT THEIR SECRET— 
ARY FOR 


NOTHING! 














| WONDER 
WHETHER 
MR ACCLES 
SHOULD BE 
WARNED? 


IF it were not for the well-known fact that nobody (except the Directors of Accles & Pollock) ever 
reads advertisements we should now be in the difficult position of explaining what this one is all 
about. As it is, all we need do is to state clearly what the Directors would like to read. HERE IT ISi- 
For a long time past Accles & Pollock (sometimes miscalled Pickles & Wallop, Anchors & 
Poppycock etc. etc.) have been known as skilled makers, manipulators and fabricators of cold- 
drawn seamless precision steel tubes. The Directors would like all fifty- 
two million of you to know that, not only are they the country’s largest 
producers of seamless stainless steel tubes but that they are also 


the leading makers of WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS 
steel tubes. For many purposes, WELDED and DRAWN WELDED stain- 


e less tubes offer considerable economic advantages. 


We I the undersigned hereby 
declare that I/We have read 
and nearly fully understood 
Accles & Pollock’s Directors 

statement about Stainless 

Steel Tubes and would like a 
technical booklet about them 

(the tubes, not the Directors). 









Accles & Pollock Ltd 
Oldbury, Birmingham. A @® Company 


We should be most obliged if all manufacturers— potential users of 
stainless steel tubes— would sign the affidavit alongside for the Directors— 


Tew 327 
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the Christmas recess. But apparently Mr 
Wilson has let it be known that his marriage 
to the Treasury is not a sacramental one, 
and that a bill of divorce would not be un- 
welcome provided his new partner is of 
sufficiently high status. Presumably, that 
means foreign affairs, and Mr Gaitskell 
would be wise to give them to him. Because 
he dared to outface the Scarborough con- 
ference, Mr Gaitskell is and will remain in 
complete control of Labour foreign policy, 
whoever his shadow fore'gn secretary is. He 
has not managed to establish the same con- 
trol over domestic policy, and that is why 
he should be very careful when appointing 
a new shadow chancellor. Mr Callaghan 
is said to be favourite ; though he is the 
most amiable of men and recently one of the 
most loyal of Gaitskellites, one suspects that 
he might be a bad choice because he has 
always seemed to be an instinctive pro- 
tectionist. (His views on transport econo- 
mics are appalling.) Mr Dennis Healey, 
by contrast, would come to finance and 
economics with an open—his critics would 
say a blank—mind. Mr Roy Jenkins would 
be an admirable choice, but alas politics 
remains the art of the possible. Mr George 
Brown’s new duties at Transport House 
should make it easy for him to give up the 
unrewarding brief of defence and thus allow 
Mr Gaitskell more scope for reshuffling. A 
shake up will be all to the good, but new 
blood in the shadow cabinet room is also 
badly needed. (Provided, of course, that 
that last phrase is not taken too literally.) 


CONGO 


Breaking Step 


At the UN: Spaak, Bomboko 


‘Fa United Nations’ representatives in 
the Congo will be unexpectedly for- 
tunate if the Security Council debate now 
produces a clear and workable mandate for 
their guidance. The council’s resolution of 
February 21st, under which they are still 
operating, was sponsored by its African and 
Asian members and supported by the 
United States, Britain and all other 
members except Russia and France, which 
abstained. In contrast, the Afro-Asian 
draft resolution tabled last week has received 
Soviet backing, while the Americans have 
offered amendments and the British have 
openly opposed the project. 

The draft resolution would authorise the 
use of UN force, if necessary, to apprehend 
“foreign mercenaries and hostile elements.” 
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It would demand the ending of secessionist 
activity in Katanga province, and the with- 
holding of all foreign support and supplies 
that could be used militarily against the 
Congo government or the United Nations. 
African delegates have specifically insisted 
that the Belgian Union Mimére group must 
stop giving financial assistance to Mr 
Tshombe’s regime in Elisabethville. “The 
Belgian foreign minister, M. Spaak, told 
the council that after November 17th “ not 
one Belgian officer or soldier” would be in 
Katanga; and the French delegate em- 
phasised that if “a handful of French 
adventurers ” were active in the Congo, this 
was contrary to his government’s express 
policy. But these assurances did not turn 
aside the wave of Afro-Asian impatience for 
strong and quick action against Mr 
Tshombe’s European supporters. se 

The Americans combine this desire with 
a wish to strengthen the central government 
more generally. Their amendments would 
broaden the resolution to cover action 
against secessionist moves in provinces other 
than Katanga, and to provide for the re- 
training of the Congo army, whose indis- 
cipline has once again been tragically spot- 
lighted. The African delegations’ initial 
reaction was to argue that the recent reports 
of a new breakaway by Mr Gizenga are still 
unconfirmed. Mr Zorin, for Russia, said 
he would veto most of the amendments. 
And Sir Patrick Dean said that they went 
too far ; that force should not be used even 
against the mercenaries ; and that, if the 
UN did not confine itself.to conciliation, it 
might lose Britain’s support. The United 
Nations operation in the Congo may not 
have reached breaking point ; but ‘its sup- 
porters are at present, visibly and unhappily, 
breaking step. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


‘Balancing Act in Prague’ 


TALIN’S monstrous statue, which for 
more than six years has disrupted 
Prague’s ancient skyline, is to go ; a special 
commission, including architects and artists, 
is to consider how to use the site on which 
the monument now stands. That-at least is 
one felicitous outcome of the 22nd Soviet 
party congress. The Gottwald mausoleum 
is also to go, and the embalmed body of 
Clement Gottwald, the late party boss and 
president of Czechoslovakia, who died soon 
after Stalin in 1953, is to be buried on 
Vitkov Hill—Prague’s equivalent of the 
Kremlin wall in Moscow. ~ 
These decisions,. published on Tuesday, 
were announced by Mr Antonin Novotny, 
the present party boss and president of 
Czechoslovakia, at a meeting of the central 
committee from November 15th to 17th. 
They represent a gesture—and quite a 
handsome one—towards the new campaign 
against Stalin inaugurated by Mr Khrush- 
chev last month. But Mr Novotny has, in 
a typically Czech way, been thoroughly 
circumspect. He admitted that between 
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1948 and 1953 the personality cult had in- 
vaded the party and that Mr Gottwald had 
made mistakes ; but he was careful to stress 
that in spite of his faults Comrade Gott- 
wald’s name “ will remain firmly inscribed 
in the revolutionary annals of.our party.” 
For Mr Novotny the villain of the piece 
was, and remains, Rudolf Slansky, the once 
all-powerful secretary-general. of the party, 
who was arrested’ in November, 1951, and 
executed a year later after playing the lead- 
ing role in one of the most notorious of the 
stalinist show trials.- According to Mr 
Novotny, Slansky’s “ depraved” methods 
were similar to those used by Beria in the 
Soviet Union ; at the time they did much 
harm, but all those harmed by them have 
now been compensated and rehabilitated. 

Mr Novotny has thus made his disposi- 
tions for keeping in- with Moscow without 
undermining the bases of his own power. 
Ever since 1956 the Czech communists 
have shown a marked: lack of enthusiasm 
for liberalising their regime ; and they have 
refused to rehabilitate Slansky as other 
victims*of Stalin’s purges, like Kostov in 
Bulgaria and Rajk in Hungary, were re- 
habilitated.. No. doubt they had’ their 
reasons—and these are as valid today as 
ever ; ten years ago, in the fierce inter- 
communist struggle for power in Prague, 
Mr Novotny got his big chance just when 
Slansky made his swift and spectacular fall 
from power. The-question now is whether 
his repud’ation of the past can stop at 
symbolic gestures. 


WAGES 


Up and Up 


HE strike of 1,000 Ministry of Aviation 

loaders and other ground staff at Lon- 
don Airport was ended by giving the 80-odd 
senior men whose pay claim had caused the 
dispute a wage increase neatly disguised as 
a promotion. This looks suspiciously like 
a manceuvre by the Ministry to get round 
the wage pause, but was in fact a far more 
commonsensical operation. Next March 
the men were in any case due to be trans- 
ferred from ministry control to that of the 
operating company, British European Air- 
ways. The men’s complaint was that they 
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were getting less money than those doing 
similar work for BOAC: their rise of 9s. 7d. 
a week would in any case have come then. 
The only damage done was the loss of pas- 
sengers and goodwill by BEA—and the 
drawing of attention to one of the least im- 
portant of the many casual anomalies that 
have risen as a result of the Government’s 
emergency wage policy. 

But there are signs that yet another pub- 
lic corporation, London Transport, is also 
looking for a way to get round its wage pause 
problems. The executive turned down a 
wage claim presented last week by the bus- 
men, but offered a special “ scarcity” pay- 
ment to bus drivers: drivers are 1,600 below 
“establishment”. and conductors 1,000 
below. Unfortunately, it too often looks as 
though the official “establishment” is set 
at a figure that would permit the LTE to 
plunge into large financial deficit by running 
more buses on its least economic routes. 
In accord with the usual Cousins line, the 
union rejected this offer, and there is to be 
another meeting fairly soon. The case for 
any wage increase, whether disguised as 
scarcity or not, will be weakened if the rise 
in the number of drivers that has shown 
itself in recent weeks continues. The supply 
of bus drivers is in fact most directly in- 
fluenced by the demand for heavy transport 
drivers in private firms (where men both 
get higher wages and have their weekends 
off): competition for the available men 
from such firms has decreased recently with 
the slackening of business activity. 


CRO 


—_———— 


No Colonials Wanted ? 


N interesting if largely unnoticed duel 

has been going on in the Comnaons for 
the last two weeks between Mr Humphry 
Berkeley, Tory member for Lancaster, and 
the Commonwealth Relations Office. Mr 
Berkeley, whose connections with Africa 
are well known, is not exactly an adept toer 
of the party line ; he took the opportunity 
of the debate on the address to make an 
assault on the apparent lack of top quality 
diplomatic staff in the CRO, as compared 
with the Foreign Office. It is significant 
that the CRO has been able to find heads 
from its own office for only half its 
missions overseas, a shortcoming to which 
the Select Committee on Estimates on the 
CRO drew attention two years ago. Mr 
Berkeley has revived an old—and insuffi- 
ciently answered—hare of the last Parlia- 
ment by calling it a particular scandal that 
the CRO has failed to make up its deficien- 
cies in Africa by recruiting from the old 
colonial service. He has spent the last week 
bombarding the CRO with questions, which 
have been progressively more cunningly 
worded and have elicited some’ interesting 
figures. They certainly appear to bear out 
his charge that insufficient use is being made 
by the CRO of ex-colonial civil servants 
on the ground that they are “ tainted” by 
being former colonialists. 


\ 
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In Nigeria, for example, only 3 of 26 
officers with a rank of second secretary or 
above have had previous experience in 
British colonial territories in Africa. In 
Sierra Leone there are only 2, and in Ghana 
none. Thus out of 38 officers in 3 West 
African missions only 5 have had previous 
African colonial experience and two in very 
junior capacities. Another ridiculous 
anomaly is the requirement that senior 
colonial officers should pass a written 
examination before transferring to the 
CRO. One question recently set in one of 
these examinations was to “ give the im- 
pressions of Mr R. Van Winkle who fell 
asleep in 1930, on waking up in modern 
Britain.” Mr Braine, the under-secretary, in 
a debate on the adjournment—also arranged 
by the indefatigable Mr Berkeley—com- 
plained that such criticisms were “ wound- 
ing.” Most well directed criticism is. 


NEUTRALS 


Cold Comfort at Cairo 


4 2 


ISE, or perhaps just travel weary, Mr 

Nehru played down the importance 
of his brief meeting with Presidents Tito 
and “Nasser on Sunday. President Tito’s 
decision to fly to Egypt for the weekend 
transformed the Indian prime minister’s 
routine stop-over at Cairo, on his way home 
from Washington and Mexico, into a tiny 
summit, frills and all. Mr Nehru was at 
pains to emphasise the casualness of the 
whole encounter, and certainly the tran- 
quillising communiqué, which clutched at 
various straws of comfort in its efforts to 
affirm that peace is the most important job 
on hand and disarmament the means, was 
a reflection of Mr Nehru’s discreet optimism 
rather than the strident anxieties of the 
other two. 

It was not for a comfortable exchange of 
generalities that President Tito came to 
Cairo. Since the Belgrade meeting of non- 
aligned countries in September, it has 
become no easier for a faithful neutral to 
feel his way through a much committed 
world. In a speech at Skoplje on November 
13th, President Tito complained, in general, 
of the pressures that, since September, had 
squeezed the non-committed ; in particular, 
he protested against the expression of 
American displeasure by withholding ship- 
ments of wheat to Jugoslavia at a time when 
drought had placed his country in a “ very 
unpleasant situation.” Reasonably, the 
Jugoslav and Egyptian leaders wanted to 
sound Mr Nehru on his talks in Washing- 
ton ; they would also be glad of the chance 
to pool their impressions of the 22nd Soviet 
party congress. But at Skoplje, President 
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Tito hinted that he was looking for some- 
thing more definite than an airing of views 
and grievances; he urged on _ fellow- 
outsiders the importance of finding some 
common way of countering the disadvan- 
tages of being excluded from closed, or 
closing, economic circles to east and to 
west. (He expressed the same worries to 
Mr Heath in Belgrade last week.) But 
reports from Cairo suggest that Mr Nehru 
responded tepidly to proposals for joint 
economic action. 

Possibly, this was more disturbing to 
President Tito than to President Nasser. 
Cairo has not over-played its modest diplo- 
matic success, but it was certainly no bad 
thing for President Nasser to show himself 
demonstrably still in his place among the 
leaders of the non-aligned world. Even if 
it was incidental to his main purpose, 
President Tito has done a good deed for a 
friend who is also, in some ways, his pupil. 
The boost for President Nasser’s reputation 
was timely; unfortunately, it is not his inter- 
national prestige that cuts most ice among 
Egyptians. 


SYRIA 


Twice as Good 


HEN Dr Mamun Kuzbari formed the 

first government of the new Syrian 
Arab Republic on September 29th, he told 
the Syrians that they would be given a 
chance of electing a parliament within four 
months. His decision to hold elections on 
December Ist has cut the waiting period in 
half ; thus he is twice as good as his word. 
On Tuesday, he and several of his ministers 
resigned from the provisional government 
in order to present themselves as inde- 
pendent candidates. The resumption of 
party activity is to be left to the parliament 
that emerges from the elections, so all 
candidates are to campaign as individuals, 
not as party men. In practice, this should 
make little difference ; the previous affilia- 
tions of most candidates are well known, 
and in any case Syrian parties are so loosely 
organised that they scarcely deserve the 
name. The army high command has curtly 
dissociated itself from any candidates 
electioneering in its name. 

The new parliament is to devise a consti- 
tution within six months of its election. 
But the guiding principles have already been 
laid down in a covenant that was signed last 
week in the Damascus officers’ club by 
politicians of many shades of opinion. This 
covenant lays much stress on socialism 
and on the rights of peasants and workers. 
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| The Christmas gift that’s traditionally right 
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But as it was partly the speed of President 
Nasser’s advance towards socialism that 
provoked the revolution, it is the brakes 
imposed ‘by the covenant on that advance 
which call for attention. Thus the state 
will “ preserve ownership and protect in- 
dividual competition”; it will encourage 
small investors and protect the rights of 
landowners as well as those of the peasants. 
The inference is that the new Syria will be 
more socialistic than it was before union 
with Egypt, but less so than it would have 
been if the union had endured. 

Dr Kuzbari insists that the elections will 
be free, subject to bans on “ altercation ” 
and on threats to the safety of the s<ate. 
This could mean much or little, according 
to the degree of fidelity with which local 
authorities interpret the governmeni’s in- 
‘tentions. But can anyone seriously expect 
Arabs te conduct a general election without 
altercation ? 


MEDICINE AND THE PRESS 


Should a Newspaper Tell? 


HE reporting of medical news is a post- 

war child—at least to the British press. 
It probably owes its origin to a combination 
of three things: the enormous advances in 
medicine over the last twenty years, which 
have made it news ; the tendency of health 
authorities (beginning with their wartime 
campaigns in the field of immunisation, 
public hygiene and food) to use the press 
among other media as an ally in preventive 
medicine ; and lastly the growing appetite 
of the public itself for a sensational story, 
which, were they willing, doctors and hos- 
pitals could always be counted on to 
provide. 

Ought this reporting of medical news to 
be encouraged ? Does the high pressure 
production of the modern newspaper make 
it dangerous to attempt a careful account of 
some development in medicine, which may 
become utterly misleading by last-minute 
cuts and alterations ? Should, therefore, the 
medical correspondent’s matter be allowed 
some special privileges in this respect? Can 
medical news be handed to the public in an 
acceptable form anyway, without giving a 
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wrong impression ? These were the sort 
of questions discussed at a seminar on 
medical reporting recently organised by the 
International Press Institute. It is clear 
that there are wide differences between one 
country and another, both in the amount 
and quality of medical news that newspaper 
readers will accept and in the readiness of 
doctors to co-operate with journalists in the 
handling of it. But there was one point to 
which discussion tended to recur: can 
medical reporting be positively harmful ? 

Unlike the reporting of scientific news, 
stories of disease and cures strike home 
direct on the individual. For this reason 
any responsible journalist describing symp- 
toms or the discovery of a new drug is 
bound to ask himself whether he is causing 
individual distress ; and for this reason some 
would restrict all medical reporting to the 
field of preventive medicine, such as polio 
immunisation. But this would surely be 
going too far. A journalist cannot after all 
cause an illness or create a neurosis by what 
he writes. The sickness is there. What he 
may do is to make it overt—which in some 
cases will be a good thing—and he may 
make it too overt. As a general rule, this is 
the worst he can do, and it would be a pity 
if, as a result of letting their back hair down 
in a discussion of their problems, medical 
reporters were to have inflated ideas of their 
own wickedness. 


OECD 


Growing Pains 


w the ten years between 1949 and 1959, 
recovery helped the six common market 
states to expand their total output by an 
average of 5.8 per cent per year. Now, 
though the fires of reconstruction are flag- 
ging, the new stimulus of the common 
market is encouraging them to aim at an 
average annual increase of between 4 and 5 
per cent a year. The British and American 
economies, by contrast, have been growing 
at less than half this speed. The new joint 
target adopted by the twenty members of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development on November 18th—an 
average annual increase of 4.3 per cent be- 
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tween 1960 and 1970—implies, for all the 
reservations about different countries mov- 
ing at different speeds, that the sluggish 
Anglo-Sax»ns must .catch some of the 
dynamism of the Six. The American spon- 
sors of the target see economic integration 
as a potential catalyst for them as well. 

The target will not be easy to achieve. It 
is a good deal more ambitious for OECD 
as a whole than the estimates for Europe 
of a recent massive survey by the Twentieth 
Century Fund.* But the mere fact that the 
present American administration subscribes 
unreservedly to it could give an impetus to 
the long-term plans of industrialists through- 
out the North Atlantic area. The target 
symbolises the fact that the new frontiers- 
men in Washington give growth top priority 
in economic policy. If existing tax struc- 
tures and international payments arrange- 
ments prove inadequate to the task, then, 
in their view, taxes must be reformed and 
the payments system changed. 

The studied caution of the British re- 
sponse—less apparent when OECD met 
than in London beforehand, but still evident 
in the long list of qualifications in the final 
communiqué—betrays not only stuffiness 
about the objective, but a misunderstand- 
ing of the choices open to ‘Britain. Of 
course, it is difficult to combine rapid growth 
with a strong pound and stable prices ; 
much thought may be required. But if 
Britain joins the common market it cannot 
afford to accept the regime of a hypochon- 
driac ; nor could it, indeed, if it did not. 
Some choose growth; some have growth 
thrust upon them. 


* Europe’s Needs and Resources. Macmillan. 
£4 4s. 0d. 


PHILIPPINES 


Backs for Patting 


O* several scores, the Filipinos deserve 
congratulations on the outcome of 
their presidential elections. They have 
demonstrated their approval of a man of 
principle, their distaste for corruption and 
xenophobia, and their aptness—exceedingly 
rare in Asia—for democratic processes. If 
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PrOVINCOS 0.0.60 000002 ~ : @B Ss. Gibraltar, Malta... £5 Os. | _ . Lebanon ....,... £7 15s. 
Other Provinces...... — |} £9 Os. H Hongkong ...... — BO Se eee £9 Os. 
Ceylon secsecescceccecs £9 Os. | & 5s. | India ...eseeeeee £9 Os. | £7 10s. || New Zealand... £10 6s. 
eT PT £10 6s. | Indonesia ....... oO. | — =. ae £9 Os. 
East Alvich.s.ccccs0saee £9 Os. £7 “10s. Iran and Iraq.... €7 15s. | a || Pakistan......... £9 0s. 





NOTES: Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- 
mail. Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 
AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 
H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: 


Co., 50 Miller Strect, Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: W., 
BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua Mexico 70, s/1110, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
CEYLON : The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK : Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, 
Cairo. FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki, FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, GERMANY : W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; 
H, E. ‘Braumueller, Karlstrasse 34, Hamburg 22, GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401. 
Accra. GREECE: Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade, Athens. 
HONGKONG: The Advertising & 


Adolphe Max, Brussels, 


Hoofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, Amsterdam-C, 
Publicity Bureau Ltd., 701-706 Marina House, 


Market, New Delhi i. or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. 

Distribution Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma Street, Teheran. 
Merjan Building, Southgate, Baghdad, ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. York 14, N.Y 
ITALY: Messaggcric Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12, JAPAN: Maruzen & Co.. P.O, Box 
605, Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph 1. Bahous & Co., P.O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: East 


less than a year (minimum four weeks). H.M. Forces at official 
service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 
Rue de Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept., 74 Orchard 
Road, Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., P.O. Box 584, 75 Anzac 
Avenue, Auckland ; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Waring-Taylor Street, Wellington. NIGERIA: 
Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos, NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturt- 


jeneste, P.O. Box 115, Oslo. 
POLAND: A. R 


HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
Case, 123, Berne Transit. 


IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 


Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, 


African Standard, P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi. LEBANON: Librairies Antoine, A. Naufal & Freres, | 


Publications Co.. 4055 Wilshire 


| Air Freight | Airmail Air Freignt 
- Philippines ...... £10 “Gs... | = 
om Rhodesia........ a _ 
_ South Africae .... - 49 Gi ° |) GF 1@. 
_ South and Central 
a America ...... Gs. } — 
— BMI YS sic Silents £7 15s. £6 15s. 

£6 10s. BRON.0.60 vss nee ~ | $25 or £9 
| — | West Indies ..... £9. Os. J _ 
£5, elsewhere overseas at £7 15s. a year: surface mail rates 


and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown above. 


PHILIPPINES: Morris Corporation, P.O. Box 1451, Manila. 


S. Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Lid., 
P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American. & Overseas Public: 
tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. SPAIN: Distribuidora International, Duque de Sexto, 36, 
Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN : Wen- 
nergren-Williams A.B, Nordenfiychtsv figen 70, Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agence Acberhard, 
) TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O. Box 33, Dar es 
INDIA: Patrika, Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole Salaam. TURKEY: Librairie Hachetté, 469 Istklal Caddesi, Beyoglu-Istanbul. UGANDA: East 
IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated | African Standard, P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 30 East 
| 60th Street, New York 22, N.Y.; 
; The Economist, National Press Building. Washington 4, D.C.: 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California. VENEZUELA: Distribuidora 
Segunda Transversal Norte, Urbunizacion Guucaipuro, Apartado, 


Eastern News Distributors Inc., 306 West Lith Street, New 
National 


No. 2589, Caracas. 
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AFRICA-MIDDLE EAST EDITION OF TIME 
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a further set of backs remains to be patted, 
it is those of the Americans, for a con- 
tinuing example of successful decolonisation. 

Informed opinion has it that the accusa- 
tions of corruption against the administra- 
tion of the outgoing President, Mr Garcia, 
played, on the whole, less part in the calcu- 
lations of voters than the anti-foreign aspects 
of its programme. These included not only 
agitation against the American bases but 
also a “Filipino first” policy of easing 
foreigners, including Europeans as well as 
Americans and Chinese, out of key positions 
in the economy. 

The new President, Mr Macapagal, has 
had his anti-American moments in public 
speeches, but he is considered in Washing- 
ton to be more reasonable in this respect 
than his predecessor. His principal assets, 
in the eyes of the voters, have been a public 
and private life singularly free of scandal, 
and a clear attachment to principle. Thus 
when many members of his Liberal party 
deserted to the Nationalists after the victory 
of the late President Magsaysay’s Nation- 
alists in 1953, Mr Macapagal saw no reason 
to change his allegiance. He has now reaped 
the benefit of a swing of the political 
pendulum. 

The fact that the pendulum has in fact 
swung, despite the financial resources avail- 
able to the party in power, is a tribute to 
the common sense of the Filipinos, and it 
would be deplorable if Mr Macapagal’s 
charge this week—that President Garcia is 
plotting to prevent him taking office—were 
substantiated. The Filipinos have a right 
to the man of their choice. 


[OME REPORT | 
Top Townsmanship 


NOBBERY, the English vice, is the oldest and readiest differ- 
S entiation between the Englishman’s towns. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Family Departure 


EMOCRACY in the Trujillo plantation, 
with most of the family still around, 
was never very easy to believe in. Last 
weekend, the .United States, which had 
tried hard to convince itself that the two 
were compatible, had to admit that they 
were not ; American warships appeared off 
the Dominican coast and the family slipped 
out of the island and out of power, perhaps 
for good. The slide began on Novem- 
er 15th when two brothers of General 
Rafael Trujillo, who was murdered in May 
after running the republic for thirty years, 
returned from a short exile in Bermuda 
breathing fire against their nephew, General 
Rafael Trujillo the younger, for giving away 
chunks of the family hacienda. Over the 
weekend, Rafael II resigned as chief of the 
armed services and left the country, Presi- 
dent Balaguer declared a_ state of 
emergency, and Mr Dean Rusk declared 
that the United States would not allow the 
Trujillo family to reassert dictatorial domi- 
nation. On Monday, 29 members of the 
family, including the two brothers, turned 
up in Florida; the American warships 
stayed where they were. 

Since May, opposition parties have been 
allowed to form (provided they are not 
Fidelistas) and there are now three loosely 
organised groups. President Balaguer, who, 
despite his good work for the old general, 
has preserved a reputation for decency, 


towns. 
The personal 





this is more than an assertion: it is proven fact. 
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several times invited these groups into a 
coalition ; but they all refused so long as 
the Trujillo family stayed. Now a coalition 
is probable, leading, if all goes very well, 
to a new constitution and honest elections. 

At the United Nations, the Security 
Council is debating with some heat the 
Cuban charge that the United States has 
been guilty of armed intervention against 
the Dominican Republic. Whatever the 
cause, unilateral action by the United States 
in the Caribbean is something the Cubans 
want discouraged. Undoubtedly too, Wash- 
ington’s desire to get rid of the Trujillo 
family (earlier last week the United States 
proposed a slight lifting of the partial 
economic sanctions against the Dominican 
Republic) is in effect a desire to forestall 
the Cuban-type revolution that might 
have followed a traditional right-wing coup. 
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Members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 
report on life and happenings in and around Britain 





Judged on the §7 statistical variables available to them 


The sources they 


pecking-order is not unsubtle, and can be most acute of all 
where property values are concerned between the snootier London 
suburbs. Even the man from Bootle, who may not know where 
Southgate lies from Wanstead (may never, indeed, have heard of 
either of them), has been long conscious of the social curtain that 
hangs genteely between the Wash and the Bristol Channel. 

The main conclusions of a new statistical analysis* emerging 
from the Centre for Urban Studies already belong to folklore. 
Indeed, the social effect of this folklore on the aspiring middle class 
has probably played a still wholly underestimated part in the great 
migration southwards that has gathered strength since the 1930s: 
the search for status (which does not mean surplus spending money) 
is not simply satisfied by more industrial estates for Merseyside 
or the Durham coalfield. 

The most considerable assertion by Messrs Moser and Scott is 
that the mere size of the community has little effect on the differ- 
entiation (and hence social standing) of the English and Welsh 


* British Towns. 


By C. A. Moser and Wolf Scott. 
169 pages. 30s. 


liver & Boyd. 


have had to use are those provided chiefly by the 1951 census, 
together with housing and health figures drawn up (presumably 
with varying accuracy) by the London administrative county, the 
80 county boroughs, 64 municipal boroughs and 12 urban districts 
which had populations of over 50,000 ten years ago. From these 
variables they have formed four components, reflecting social class, 
growth between 1931 and 1951, growth between 1951 and 1958 
and overcrowding. The result, both pioneering and stimulating, 
is to classify the towns in related groups, some (like the posh 
suburbs) clearly defined, others (like the north-east seaboard and 
Welsh mining towns) much less satisfactorily so. 

The outcome is to confirm the social division of England and to 
emphasise the importance of housing conditions on social status. 
Naturally there are curiosities. Harrogate, with a higher propor- 
tion of the population engaged in finance (clipping coupons ?) than 
London itself, has southern seaside ‘characteristics ; West Ham 
could be on Tyneside. The suburban struggle for precedence is 
clinically delineated by jobs, higher education, housing amenity and 
marriage age ©. females: thus Coulsdon is out on its own beyond 
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even the “exclusive” ring; Wimbledon and Twickenham are 
merely “ mixed.” The social laggards are, of course, shown up 
starkly : Dewsbury worst of all for water closets and baths, Gates- 
head with over 50 per cent of its dwellings confined to 1.3 rooms 
(while Doncaster, of all places, turns out to be less cramped than 
anywhere). It is possible to guess why Willesden and London 
are high up in illegitimate births, while Wigan is officially prim 
and pure. 

Some surprises need looking into. Why should Barking have 
the worst cancer figures ? (A rigorous MOH ?) Although both 
Merthyr Tydfil and West Hartlepool show distinct and expected 
lower-class characteristics like high infant mortality, Merthyr is 
far less overcrowded than many other places. But is it strange 
that families should be leaving the north when the citizens of 
Carlisle have a life expectation a full nine years lower than 
Chigwell ? 


ET there must be a caveat or two. This is a survey that, as 
Y its authors would gladly admit, has had to leave out the 
intangibles of big-city life. When Birmingham (with all its faults 
as a regional centre) is classed with struggling Grimsby, and 
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Coventry (now the only fast-grower in the 25 largest British towns) 
with Crewe, one suspects that something is missing. Is size quite 
so unimportant ? The authors partly recognise the difficulty over 
social rating when trying to fit in Scotland. On all the housing 
criteria the Scots are deservedly below even Co, Durham, with 
Edinburgh itself something like an Athenian Burnley. The authors 
say: “In Scotland different standards ought perhaps to be applied. 
. .. Only on the strict standards set by the English suburban five- 
room house are the Scottish towns the poor cousins.” 

There are at least the remnants of strong non-suburban-minded 
communities in Britain outside Scotland which have rather different 
preferences and aspirations than, say, Gillingham and Enfield. It 
must be said, however, that on something like higher education— 
the Welsh apart—the regional reputations for other things than 
materialism do not show up at all. The point is that the type of 
urban housing that the inhabitants of the northern towns have 
to suffer make their regional centres so much less attractive than 
they should be if their younger generation (and active business- 
men—the retired ones are in Worthing) are not to seep away. 
One suspects that if the Moser-Scott exercise is repeated on the 
basis of the 1961 census returns, the north will certainly not have 
improved its status rating. 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORWICH 


Wo enterprising shopkeepers in the 

Norfolk country town of Aylsham 

have started to send private buses 
once a fortnight round twenty surrounding 
villages to bring people in, free of charge, to 
shop in the town. 

Aylsham, a little market town of 3,000 
inhabitants, was one of the sufferers when 
the Transport Commission, two years ago, 
closed the 70-odd miles of the old Midland 
and Great Northern Joint Railway, which 
used—at a considerable loss—to serve the 
most utterly rural part of Norfolk. Inade- 
quately though this and other rural railways 
were used, no one in East Anglia will yet 
concede that the big nationalised Eastern 
Counties Omnibus Company has been able 
to provide a proper substitute. The buses, 
people say, do not run at the times to suit 
the customers. But the bus company pro- 
tests that it is as much a loser on rural 
services as the railways, and that if it con- 
sulted nothing but economy village bus ser- 
vices would be cut down as ruthlessly as 
branch lines. 

The object of the Aylsham private enter- 
prise is to run one service that suits the 
particular needs of the people in the neigh- 


es 


bourhood. It seemed to 
be popular on its first 
run, except with the 
shopkeepers of the 
neighbouring town of 
Reepham, who raised a 
cry of unfair competi- 
tion. For Reepham, 
with a population of 
1,400, also suffered 
from the closure of the 
railway, and fears 
equally with Aylsham 
the counter-attraction 
of Norwich itself, only 
‘twelve car miles away. 

Norwich, with an ambition to extend its 
boundaries to embrace a population of 
160,000 instead of its present 120,000, is 
the Great Wen for rural Norfolk. But even 
as little towns like Aylsham and Reepham 
are jealous of losing their motorised 
shoppers to Norwich, the small villages and 
hamlets are frightened of Norfolk county 
council’s policy of concentrating new houses 
and schools on the larger villages and 
country towns, where they can most econo- 
mically be given electricity, piped water 
supplies and sewerage. 

There has been a revolt among the rural 
district councils against the county planners’ 
(and the Ministry of Housing’s) policy of 
restricting new housing development to the 
centres of villages, and not allowing it to 
straggle. This, say the RDCs, puts a pro- 
hibitively high price on sites in or near the 
middle of villages, and stifles private enter- 
prise that might help to bring some fresh 
life into them. However well-meant the 
effort to conserve the countryside, and pre- 
vent the villages from developing their own 
version of subtopia, the effect, in the view 
of the average parish or rural district, is for 
the planners to conspire with the railways 
and the bus company to kill them by attri- 
tica. 


Although Norfolk agriculture is more 
highly productive today than ever before, 
the permanent labour force is still diminish- 
ing through mechanisation; and with 
it, the population of rural districts. To 
counterbalance this, the county council has 
successfully pursued a policy of attracting 
manufacturing and processing industries 
(often from outside East Anglia) into the 
country and coastal towns, but the policy 
has not helped the small villages, except in 
so far as they are used as dormitories for 
their larger neighbours. 


The county council has not set itself out 
to attract fresh population from London or 
the Midlands—all its efforts have hitherto 
been to find new industries for Norfolk 
people, as supplements to agriculture and 
the summer holiday trade. However, two 
West Norfolk boroughs—Thetford (5,000 
inhabitants) and, very recently, King’s Lynn 
(26,000)—have independently gone into 
collaboration with the London county 
council to receive surplus London popula- 
tion and industries under the Town 
Development Act. 


However, Norfolk’s planning officer has 
now warned the county that East Anglia is 
regarded as under-populated, and _ that 
within the next ten or twenty years it will 
probably be obliged, by the sheer outward 
pressure of the metropolitan area, to receive 
a million new inhabitants. He reckoned 
that Norfolk’s share would be at least 
300,000, on top of its present population of 
550,000. Since East Anglia is well placed 
for the Rhine and the Baltic ports, the move- 
ment into Europe will be another influence 
drawing people and industries towards the 
region. 

The sardonic Norfolk countrymen, never- 
theless, are not slow to notice inconsis- 
tencies. They are beginning to ask how 
these prophecies of rapid growth in industry 
and population fall into line with the preset! 
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NOW— 
a 


for 
growing 


Companies 


A short time ago, the Honeywell 800 was announced 
as leader of ‘the new generation’ of computers, 
able to process more data at a time than 

any other system. Here now is the Honeywell 400 — 
the most advanced small scale system 

for small-to-medium size companies, 

and divisions of large companies. 

It offers magnetic tape and card processing 

at card system cost. 


FIRST STEP TO COMPUTER GROWTH 
The 400 incorporates the same ancillary equipment 

as the 800, Honeywell’s medium-to-large scale 
electronic system. The two computers are 

also compatible in the use of a similar 

programming language, based on simple words. 

The 400 is primarily intended for use as an 
independent data processing system... but it can also 
function as a satellite to an 800 for 

fully integrated data processing operations: 
programmes run on ‘local’ 400’s can be easily integrated 
with programmes run on the head office ‘800’. 


When greater processing power is needed, graduation from 
400 to 800.:is a logical and economic step. 


BIG SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 
SMALL SYSTEM COST 


Honeywell 400 is a full-scale electronic data 

processing system complete with magnetic-core memory, 
high-speed magnetic tapes operating at 96,000 

decimal digits per second, input at 650 cards 

per minute and printing at 900 lines per minute. 

This powerful combination has been achieved at a cost 
that compares favourably with that of many 

punch-card systems, and is lower than that of 

any comparable magnetic-tape system. 

Random Access Storageis nowavailablefor thoserequiring 
immediate access to large files (up to 12 million words). 


Enquiries 
Honeywell Controls Limited have established 
in London an Electronic Data Processing Division. 
A Computer Service Bureau 
is being set up, at which you will be 
able to see and use the Honeywell system. 
Enquiries should be addressed to: 
Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Honeywell Controls Limited, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 
Branch Offices in principal towns 
and cities in the United Kingdom 
and throughout the world. 


Honeywell 
Eleitiouie Data. Processing 
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DRIVE FOR SMOOTH PRECISION 
WITH INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS 





The finest pistons are turned with diamond tools and, 
for matching precision, their conrods are honed 
with diamonds. 

Industrial diamond tools cut, grind, and polish with 
unsurpassed speed and accuracy and so make a vital 
contribution to increased efficiency and production 
in thousands of engineering processes. 


To find out if diamond abrasives, diamond tools, or 
diamond impregnated wheels can help you in your 
problem, please get in touch with the Industrial 
Diamond Information Bureau. This Bureau is backed 
by the world’s largest laboratory devoted to diamond 
technology -The Diamond Research Laboratory in 
Johannesburg. For information and advice, without 
obligation, please write to the address below. 


The Industrial Diamond Information Bureau 


2 CHARTERHOUSE STREET (DEPT E), LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telephone: Fleet Street 7157 
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contraction of their rail and bus services, 
and the strict control of new building in 
their villages. The Town and Country 
Planning Association may believe in the 
coming influx into East Anglia, but do 
Whitehall and the Transport Commission 


Maxton: 





2 Independent Labour party finished 
a shocking fourth in the Bridgeton 
by-election last week (see page 740), when a 
truncated 41.9 per cent of the electorate 
nevertheless gave a Labour right-winger a 
handsome majority in a constituency that for 
nearly a quarter of a century stood four- 
square for Jimmy Maxton. The party’s 
demise was briskly summed up after the poll 
by one veteran who declared: “ Man, but 
the ILP took a quare auld tanking this 
time.” 


Indeed it did. Even the Scottish Nation- 
alists, fighting the seat for the first time 
(apart from Miss Wendy Wood’s unofficial 
raid in 1946) did six times as well and are 
cock-a-hoop accordingly. But the ILP plans 
to come back for more, possibly after the 
party has gone into voluntary liquidation 
and re-emerged with a new title and policy 
with greater appeal for the militant but non- 
communist left. Talks are going on within 
the party (with feelers outside) to achieve 
such a regrouping, perhaps in time for the 
next general election. 


Something of this kind was attempted 
over a year ago when the ILP, the Trotsky- 
ites, the Socialist Party of Great Britain, the 
Syndicalists, and other left-wing minorities 
sought a formula for coalition, but the 
schisms of doctrinal difference ran too deep. 
The current moves may fail too, although 
the ILP now seems to have in mind a 
priority rating for nuclear disarmament, 
relegating pure socialism some distance 
down the policy scale. 


What this chiefly represents is a wooing 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
movement (now under fire itself for ducking 
the electoral test). Whether unilateralism is 
in any sense a vote-catcher is very dubious: 
Mr Stone probably got the unilateralist 
vote at Bridgeton anyway. But to all its 
Prospective allies the ILP is an extremely 
Wealthy organisation by left-wing standards. 
It has a substantial income from its 
Splendidly equipped printing plant (idyllic 
trade union conditions) which produces the 












Pink 
Clydeside 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN .GLASGOW 


seven victories 


believe in it ? 

“What I saay,” drawls the ae 
out of a lifelong distrust of bureaucracy, “ 
seein’s believin’. But as for these tints 
officials, yow can allus depend on ’em ter 
saay one thing an’ dew another.” 





Stone: 
500 votes 


Socialist Leader and subsidises it from 
lucrative commercial orders. There are 
party branches up and down the country 
which own their own halls and other assets 
and have thousands in the bank; yet so 
abject has become the party’s appeal that it 
can muster only a bare handful of ageing 
members. 

These staunch idealists, whose faith en- 
dures because it is never compromised, are 
having to face their discrediting at Bridge- 
ton as best they can. For Bridgeton itself has 
changed little with the years: its 45,000 
electors are relatively just as under- 
privileged and badly-housed as in Maxton’s 
day. They are second-class citizens, im- 
prisoned among the drab tenements and 
ancient factories that characterise Glasgow’s 
most melancholy industrial suburb. Such 
places bred the type of left-wing socialism 
that started the myth of Red Clydeside. 
The ILP itself ‘flourished on the Clyde as 
nowhere else in Britain, and first achieved 
more than local prominence in the political- 
industrial alliance that fomented the anti- 
war and anti-profiteering campaigns which 
caused Lloyd George so much anxiety in 
1914-18. 

Bridgeton knew all the ILP’s great names 
from MacDonald to Brockway and, with its 
neighbouring east-end constituencies of 
Shettleston and Camlachie, sustained the 


_ last of the  party’s parliamentarians, 


McGovern, Campbell Stephen, and James 
Carmichael (who succeeded Maxton 
himself). But all three defected to Labour 
shortly after Maxton’s death in 1946, and 
since 1950 Bridgeton alone has cost Social- 
ism in Our Time four lost deposits. Are 
the prospects of the Nationalists, despite 
their claim of achieving a significant impact, 
any rosier ? One doubts it: they did little 
more than pick up the dissident vote that 
represents their average by-election 
achievement in the past 30 years. But the 
ILP is plainly no longer capable of picking 
up anything—except the last slim chance 
of political survival through a general recon- 
stitution of the left. 
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Painted 
too Black 


EFORE Notting Hill there was Notting- 

ham—only no one remembers  Not- 
tingham’s racial troubles now. One of the 
reasons has been the voluntary and per- 
sistently humane effort by the Council of 
Social Service’s special Commonwealth 
Citizens’ Consultative. Committee, which 
has been concerned to ‘repair “ weaknesses 
in the host society.” The committee is not 
only opposed to immigration restrictions on 
West Indians, it has thrown its weight be- 
hind a plea for legislation penalising all 
discrimination by race. For the past two 
years it has collected observations, data and 
opinions about the 8,000 coloured people 
among Nottingham’s multi-racial popula- 
tion of 313,000. 

In the eight years from 1953 to 1960 the 
waiting list for council houses in the city 
shrank from 11,000 to 6,500 ; the popula- 
tion grew by 6,000 ; and 9,000 new houses 
were built—from which it may be inferred 
that immigrants are not using up all the 
housing that true-blood Englishmen should 
have. Nor are they packing into and smash- 
ing up the houses they do inhabit: the city’s 
medical officer of health reports that neither 
disrepair nor overcrowding is more serious 
in immigrants’ houses than it is in the 
rest of Nottingham. He is not altogether 
happy about multiple tenancies in houses 
which, on sanitation and service grounds, 
are ill-adapted for more than one family. 
Another, more detailed study by a clergy- 
man confirms his conclusions. 


Few immigrants are on national assist- 
ance. Few young coloured people are un- 
employed ; but their elders are less easy to 
place—particularly older women, who make 
up 20-25 per cent of the city’s female un- 
employed (their menfolk form only 6-7 per 
cent of the male unemployed). Of those 
coloured people who are out of work many 
say it is because they will not (unless in real 
need) accept jobs'as far below their skills as 
those they are usually offered. 

The greatest bogey held up by restric- 
tionists is that of immigrants’ health. 
But in Nottingham, far from being simul- 
taneous carriers and spreaders of everything 
from smallpox to leprosy, the coloured 
population suffers mainly from digestive 
troubles (being unused to British food), 
coughs and colds; their children suffer 
umbilical hernia more often than English 
children do ; and their babies get bronchitis. 
Tuberculosis, it is stressed, is rare. 

The crime bill is remarkably clean. Not- 
tingham’s chief constable finds only that 
coloured people sometimes have noisy par- 
ties, which break up when the police ask 
them to. But, he says, “so far there is no 
evidence that they engage in crime.” How 
many other communities of 8,000 people 
could match that ? 
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So Little Done 
Sir—“ Rare perception,” you say, is re- 
quired of white central Africans, and “ the 
opportunity of meeting the educated respon- 
sible Africans who prove that the black 
man’s need of human dignity is as great as 
anyone else’s.” : 

Surely the opportunity is there, on their 
doorstep, but it is not taken. In the course 
of three months’ travel in central Africa 
last year I did not meet or hear of a single 
European family, apart from those of mis- 
sionaries and teachers, that had ever enter- 
tained Africans in its own home. I do not 
include official receptions, which are no sub- 
stitute for normal social contact ; of this 
there appears to be none. In towns the two 
worlds, white and black, are just two worlds 
apart. On one side lives the European in 
his pleasant suburb, with good roads and 
sanitation: on the other, where such ameni- 
ties end, the African, however “ educated 
and responsible,” in his location. I asked a 
Minister of the Kenya government what 
the white side of Nairobi knew about the 
black side and his answer was: “ Absolutely 
nothing.” A brilliant young Nyasalander, 
chosen for a scholarship at Cambridge, will 
consort there on natural terms with his fel- 
lows ; but he has no hope of admission to 
the European society of his own country, 
unless independence brings a change to 
Blantyre and Zomba. 

This complete social apartheid disappears 
the moment one enters the academic or, 
especially, the missionary sphere. There 
common sense and Christianity have or- 
dained that the African shall be accepted as 
a man, as a teacher or priest, or as a superior 
in the hierarchy. The two universities are 
young. The churches are old in Africa ; 
and to the traveller they appear to be 
generations ahead of all other European 
circles in their gradual assimilation of 
Africans into responsibility. 

C’est le premier pas qui coute. If 
Governors and a few “ top people ” were to 
invite leading Africans to their homes the 
rest would follow their example.—yYours 
faithfully, H. VAUGHAN BERRY 
Aylesbury 


Too Much Done 


Sir—Your correspondent Mr _ Richard 
Whitehead (November 11th) asks why 
restrictions on the entry of West Indians 
should be any more reprehensible than 
tr : on other Europeans or Chinese. It 
is surprising that the question should be 
asked: the answer is, of course, that for 
some three centuries the West Indian 
peoples, unlike Europeans or the Chinese, 
have been in all material respects integrated 
into the British economy—at our choice, not 
theirs—as closely as Wales or Scotland. The 
late Aneurin Bevan once remarked that the 


capital aggregations on which our contem- 
porary standard of living depends originated 
in the wages which our forefathers were 
forced to go without. With equal validity 
he could have added our colonial peoples 
to our forefathers, except that the use of 
the past tense would then cease to be 
appropriate. 

The people of Wales and Scotland suc- 
ceeded long ago in establishing a right not 
merely to look for work in the British indus- 
trial machine but also to look for some equit- 
able share in the resulting output. Britain 
is apparently too busy having it good to 
worry overmuch about extending the latter 
right to its erstwhile dependencies ; now 
even in the former regard, it seems, justice 
is the one British commodity we are not 
anxious to export. Let us only hope that 
the spokesmen of our well-fed establish- 
ment will not persist in their tendency to 
deny that the purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation is what it manifestly is; the sole 
result of such efforts will be to reveal to the 
world the fact that we have lost even the 
last grace of shame for shameful acts. 

I recall travelling in the United States 
with a West Indian colleague some years 
ago and experiencing mental jubilation at 


the expression on the face of an immigra- 


tion officer of a southern state when my 
colleague told him, in very matter-of-fact 
fashion, that we were both British subjects. 
I am glad to have had that moment because 
the experience is unlikely to recur. I doubt 
very much if my colleague, cultured and 
civilised man as he is, would be so willing 
today to admit common citizenship with a 
people who, having so much, are showing 
themselves capable of so little——Yours 
faithfully, EDWARD NEVIN 
Dublin 


So Much to Do 


S1r—The only solution to the problem of 
the well-to-do council tenants that I have 
seen mentioned is to price them off the 
council estate, with rebates for the needy. 
But if, as originally intended, council 
houses and flats are provided as a social ser- 
vice for the poor, why not let the properties 
on a seven-year lease ? At the end of it 
the family circumstances could again be 
reviewed, and, if warranted, a further seven- 
year lease be given, and so on. 

After all, what was once a young family 
of school-age children later becomes, for a 
few years, a household of four or five wage- 
earners. If threatened by eviction on 4 
given distant date, they would perhaps be 
persuaded to save enough money to buy 4 
house or flat of their own. With a life-long 
tenancy there is no incentive at all, and 
expenditure on alcohol, tobacco and petrol 
rises, while homeless families are split up 
and living in squalor.—Yours faithfully, 
Epsom, Surrey JANET A. GooDwIN 
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Fall Out from the New World 


Reappraisals in History 
By J. H. Hexter. 


Longmans. 235 pages. 30s. 

ITH the publication of these essays by 

Professor Hexter of Washington 
University, St Louis, the New World has 
come to redress the balance of the Old. Six 
of these eight essays are reprinted from 
various periodicals, and three of them, as 
Professor Hexter engagingly points out, were 
rejected by the editors to whom they were 
originally sent. Their collection is extremely 
welcome, for it makes their force and weight 
apparent. Professor Hexter is concerned 
with English history in the period from 1450 
to 1650. He lays the sharp axe of a 
pioneer to such venerable oaks of English 
historical scholarship as Professors Pollard 
and Tawney; and he lops some branches 
from Professor Trevor-Roper’s vernal 
growth. He is neither acrimonious nor 
pompous as he goes about his work of 
demolishing the myths of the middle class in 
Tudor England, the national state in six- 
teenth century Europe, and the now 
notorious rise of the gentry; indeed, the 
occasional wisecrack and touch of rum- 
bustious gaiety show an affinity with Mark 
Twain, who showed a similar disrespect for 
the European establishment. But it quickly 
becomes apparent that a highly sophisti- 
cated as well as a robust intelligence is at 
work, The iconoclasm is backed by wide 
reading in the sources, a sensitive mind and 
the power to deploy detailed and intricate 
scholarship. Moreover, Professor Hexter is 
as much out of sympathy with American 
orthodoxies as with English. It was from 
the editor of the American, not the English, 
Historical Review that he received two of 
his rejection slips. Commenting on the 
“indispensable fervour of collecting vast 
stacks of 4 in. by 6 in. cards, covered with 
priceless, although somewhat incoherent 
bits of information,” he asks us not to for- 
get that “‘ He also serves,’ who sometimes 
sits and thinks.” 

Professor Hexter’s first article in 1938 on 
“The Problem of the Presbyterian 
Independents ” set the tone of much that 
was to follow, for he there attacked the 
sharp distinction traditionally drawn 
between Presbyterian and Independents in 
the Civil War. His investigations led him 
to the agreeable discovery of “ ‘ Indepen- 
dents’ who were not Independents adher- 
ing in a larger proportion than ‘ Presby- 
terians’ who were not Presbyterian to a 
‘Presbyterian Church’ that was not really 
Presbyterian.” These “ painfully negative ” 
findings led him to produce in 1941 “ The 


Reign of King Pym,” a reinterpretation of 
the politics of the Long Parliament. 


Neither this book nor the article produced 


any ripples until after the war, when it 
became apparent that an under-water explo- 
sion had occurred, and that Professor 
Hexter had joined the nuclear club whose 
first member was Sir Lewis Namier. It 
was in 1948 with the paper on “ The Myth 
of the Middle Class in Tudor England ” 
that Professor Hexter showed his full des- 
tructive capacity. Nothing was left of this 
central explanation of Tudor history, and 
the fall out from this explosion affected the 
whole tract of time from the eleventh cen- 
tury to the nineteenth. Later explosions in 
the testing-ground of the history of ideas 
(here illustrated by the brilliant essay on 
“The Education of the Aristocracy in the 
Renaissance”) showed the versatility and 
range of Professor Hexter’s missiles. 

He has. not been content to show that 
many of the traditional interpretations of 
Tudor and Stuart history can be con- 
fronted with a wide range of evidence and 
shown to be inadequate. He has sat and 
thought to good purpose about the ways in 
which historians operate. He enjoys 
uncovering their assumptions and exposing 
their methods. Hence the interest of these 
reappraisals. They are not merely revisions 
in the light of new evidence, and not just 
statements of legitimate differences of 
opinion ; they proceed from a well-thought- 
out position. But Professor Hexter recog- 
nises that historians who have entertained 
some very foolish general ideas have never- 
theless done some very good work: good 
sense and a professional respect for the 
evidence have kept breaking in. He diag- 
noses only sporadic outbreaks of mild 
diseases, and his remedies are accordingly 
limited and moderate. Like Maitland, he 
does not believe that historians can profit- 
ably borrow the concepts of the natural 
sciences ; like Maitland, he considers that 
historians should tell a story as well as 
analyse ; and, above all, like Marc Bloch, 
he believes that the historian needs a richer, 
more flexible and more precise vocabulary. 
The propounding of ultimate solutions, he 
holds, has become a spiritual disorder ; and 
his own suggestions are expressly limited to 
achieving “a slightly better way than the 
one now in use of talking about some two 
centuries of the history of the Western 
World.” His suggestions have, in fact, 
rather wider implications ; he wishes his- 
torians to ask questions that would require 
them to make less use of such words as 
development, tendency, evolution, growth, 
and make more use of such words as think, 
consider, weigh, ponder, decide. 


755 
There is a wealth of ideas in these essays, 
which combine fun with learning, icono- 
clasm with a respect for scholars of the past 
and present, disarming modesty with con- 
structive suggestions. At one point he 
makes a cheerful proposal for a co-operative 
inquiry, but is quick to add that co-opera- 
tive enterprises “have often provided a 
circuitous route to a general mediocrity 
quite easily and directly attainable without 
the inconvenience that they involve.” 
Intellectual honesty and scholarly candour 
of Professor Hexter’s kind are rare ; at thirty 
shillings these essays are cheap—diamonds 
normally fetch a higher price. 


The New Laisser Faire 
Agenda for a Free Society 


Edited by Arthur Seldon. 


Hutchinson for the Institute of Economic 
Affairs. 192 pages. 25s. 


‘Poe book is a collection of ten essays 
assessing, criticising and very often 
praising Professor F. A. Hayek’s massive 
tome “The Constitution of Liberty.” 
Professor Hayek’s most recent work is un- 
doubtedly an important one, but the claims 
put forward on its behalf by the editor of 
the present volume seem somewhat exag- 
gerated. To class it with Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations” is just silly, since 
there is no sign of it becoming a general 
seminal work, however much it may appeal 
to contemporary “liberals.” Indeed Pro- 
fessor Hayek’s basic principles do not 
advance very far from Adam Smith’s or 
Mill’s: that within a framework of law and 
morality social processes should be spon- 
taneous so that the people can make the best 
of their own capabilities without govern- 
ment direction or interference, and that men 
should be governed by general laws and not 
by specific orders or directions. This latter 
point was developed fully by Dicey, 
although Professor Hayek justly takes him 
to task for undermining the rule of law by 
his misleading account, which attained such 
wide influence, of continental administrative 
law. Dicey was powerless to stop the 
growth of administrative agencies, but he 
was influential in holding up the growth 
of institutions that would subject bureau- 
cratic machinery to effective control. The 
value of Professor Hayek’s work is in the 
application of libertarian and neo-laisser 
faire ideas to contemporary society rather 
than in any striking originality of thought. 
Every aspect of Professor Hayek’s book 
is covered by the essayists. The economists 
outnumber the other contributors (there are 
six of them), but there is also a sociologist, 
a philosopher, and two lawyers. By far the 
most interesting, relevant and incisive essay 
is Professor Michael Fogarty’s on social 
welfare. He shows how the whole concept 
of the welfare state has changed since the 
forties when the vision was one of an all- 
embracing state structure of social services. 
Today opinion is moving in favour of a more 
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selective form of state service, aid going to 
those most in need, and of a community 
where individuals can avail themselves of the 
state service as only one among a number 
of alternatives. The new Conservative pen- 
sion scheme illustrates the trend. 

Much of what Professor Hayek had to say 
about practical reforms certainly strikes one 
as somewhat unreal. To this he makes a 
tart reply that if we cannot learn from our 
mistakes we have made the most abject 
admission that we are incapable of using 
our intelligence ; but it is fair to point out 
that the role of the intelligence, especially 
in political affairs, is to assess the possible. 
Where Professor Hayek’s book is most 
valuable is in his development of certain 
ideas which most people shy away from. His 
analysis of the social utility of wealthy men 
as important sources of innovation is an 
excellent example of his best writing. 


Homeless Animals 


Vanishing Animals 


By Philip Street. 
Faber. 232 pages. 2Is. 


Fly, Vulture 


By Mervyn Cowie, 
Harrap. 221 pages. 21s. 


PECIES of animals become extinct usually 
for one (or both) of two reasons. Either 
they are victims of what Mr Street defines 
as the “indiscriminate exploitation of 
economically valuable animals,” slaughtered 
at a rate that reduces the population to 
vanishing point, or advancing agriculture 
renders them homeless. The cures are easy 
to prescribe but difficult to enforce: the 
choice lies between controlled exploitation 
of animals in their natural habitat or com- 
plete protection in some form of sanctuary 
—game reserve or ZOO. 

Being a zoologist, Mr Street leans more 
towards controlled exploitation because it 
is better for man and for the animals. Many 
people depend for their livelihood on several 
of the animals now threatened, the Eskimos 
hunting polar bear and walrus towards ex- 
tinction just as much as the trawlermen now 
heavily over-fishing the North Sea. There 
is no reason why hunting should not con- 
tinue providing the indiscriminate slaughter 
is checked and the annual toll kept within 
bounds much as whaling is controlled to- 
day. Several species have already been 
saved by this form of protection, but mainly 
in and around the Arctic where they are not 
in direct competition for land with domestic 
herds and crops. 

Where this competition exists, as it does 
to a greater or lesser degree in all temperate 
and tropical countries, there has been until 
recently only one way of preserving wild 
game from extinction—by sanctuaries where 
all but the most strictly controlled hunting 
is barred. In extreme cases, zoos provide 
the last refuge for vanishing species, pro- 
vided they can be encouraged to breed in 
captivity ; some of Mr Street’s most inter- 
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esting chapters deal with these problems of 
feeding and housing, and no one reading 
them will ever again look down his nose at 
ZOOS. 

Game reserves also have their administra- 
tive difficulties, but the biggest is bringing 
them into being. The founding fathers of 
the game reserve movement are an odd 
collection of men who have not on the whole 
been zoologists, or indeed scientists at all. 
There was Theodore Roosevelt, President 
Kruger—and Mervyn Cowie, an accountant 
who virtually singlehanded fought the phili- 


‘stine indifference of white Kenya between 


and after the wars to start the Kenya game 
parks. He won his case on sentiment, not 
science, on the pleasure of watching at close 
quarters lions eat and play and wash each 
other’s faces. In rage and exasperation he 
was led, as he frankly confesses, to over- 
state his case and overplay his hand ; he 
must have been an extraordinarily difficult 
man to deal with. But did that justify some 
of the quite dreadful snubs he received from 
his compatriots ? The pain of them is raw 
and fresh in this sentimental, gushing, 
deadly sincere book, which needs to be read 
beside Mr Street’s pleasantly literate essays 
because it is the authentic, unedited raw 
material ; this is how, in real life, game 
reserves are created. 

Yet Mr Cowie in his way is as much a 
realist as Mr Street. Both of them know 
that Africa is the last place on earth where 
game roams in much the same numbers as it 
has since the beginning of time. Both 
realise that this staggering spectacle of 
sheer number is what should, if humanly 
possible, be preserved for posterity. Both 
recognise that here the game sanctuary is 
not the answer ; it is not big enough, and 
the only way to retain the spectacle is to 
develop the commercial exploitation of this 
game as other threatened species of wild 
life are already exploited—and have there- 
fore become valuable and worth conserving : 
the whales, the fur-bearing seals, the chin- 
chilla and the polar bear. Will someone now 
get down to the business of showing how 
this can be done ? 


The Federal Principle 


The Structure of American Federalism 


By M. J. C. Vile. 
Oxford University Press. 216 pages. 25s. 


T used to be a standing reproach by 
Americans that their history and institu- 
tions were little studied in British univer- 
sities. And one goes on hearing it, although 
it has long ceased to be justified. Mr Vile’s 
modest but important study shows that the 
younger generation of British Americanists 
need no longer confine themselves to ex- 
pounding American authorities, but can 
make original contributions, even in a field 
so delicate and so quintessentially American 
as the interaction of law and politics in the 
governmental process. Although Mr Vile 
cannot as yet emulate Professor Brogan’s 
ability to illustrate general propositions from 
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a fund of detailed and often esoteric infor- 
mation, and although there is a certain 
clumsiness about his presentation of his 
material, he has undoubtedly made a notable 
contribution to an understanding of how 
American government actually operates. 

As Mr Vile himself admits, to expound 
the system is one way of justifying it, and 
those who feel that the United States pays 
a high price both domestically and extern- 
ally for its devotion to the federal principle 
will get little comfort here—but the book 
may have an added value from the very fact 
that the possibility of applying British ideas 
of majority rule to the infinite variety of the 
American scene is so firmly rejected. 

What Mr Vile does is to show that the 
federal principle is not only a matter of 
constitutional law, but also the underlying 
factor both in the federal institutions them- 
selves, notably Congress, and in the persis- 
tent patterns of American government, even 
where the new welfare functions are in- 
volved. (The broad field of economic 
controls through credit policy, for instance, 
provides perhaps the only notable exception 
in the domestic area.) Federalist assump- 
tions also underlie the operations of the 
informal institutions of American govern- 
ment—parties and pressure groups. There, 
however, Mr Vile warns his readers against 
neglecting the constitutional aspect of the 
matter. “ Excessive legalism,” he writes, 
“ has now given way, in the study of politics, 
to the emphasis upon party and group be- 
haviour, but it would be a serious mistake 
to under-rate the role of the constitution in 
the working of American federalism.” It 
is perhaps significant that Mr Vile is a 
product of the London School of Economics, 
which does not suffer from that curious wall 
of separation dividing political from legal 
studies at Oxford for instance. 

The Supreme Court then, “ today, no less 
than at any other time in American history, 
still stands at the heart of the political 
system of the United States.” The fact that 
Acts of Congress are rarely invalidated does 
not testify to the contrary. It is by review- 
ing state legislation that the court charts the 
shifting borderline between federal and state 
responsibilities and, as in the matter of 
segregation, largely determines the direction 
in which both aspects of government must 
move. For, as Mr Vile rightly reminds us, 
it is not only necessary that the court should 
determine that something falls within the 
federal sphere ; it is also necessary that 
Congress should act upon this finding. Often 
it does not, again largely for “ federal ” 
reasons. 

Mr Vile devotes rather less space to the 
complex financial relations lying at the heart 
of federal-state co-operation in the “ new” 
fields of government. But he does bring out 
how strong the inhibitions have been against 
using federal resources to iron out inequali- 
ties between the states. What we end up 
with is no less than a new definition of 
federalism itself in which the word “ inter- 
dependence ” rather than “ independence ” 
is crucial. It is Mr Vile’s contention that 
this is not only relevant to the present posi- 
tion when the commerce and general welfare 
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Such a beautiful mixer—try Burnett’s with yo ’ 
favourite ‘‘ands’’. And tonic. And lime. And oran; @. 
And enjoy it. You’ll soon see what we mean. 
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Sir Robert Burnett & Co. Ltd., The Distillery, Seagrave Road, London 
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clauses have been made to carry their 
modern connotation, but is indeed a concept 
essential for understanding the whole of 
American history. 


Four Centuries 
From Alfred to Henry III, 871-1272 
By Christopher Brooke. 


Nelson. 288 pages. 21s. 


ROFESSOR CHRISTOPHER BROOKE, in his 

introduction to the period “ From 
Alfred to Henry III,” has had to face a task 
more difficult than that of most contributors 
to Nelson’s new series on the History of 
England. Those surveying later periods 
have two advantages : in the first place they 
have probably to review only one century 
to his four; and in the second, they can 
assume a certain knowledge on the part of 
the reader, which he cannot. Most people 
know something at least about Oliver Crom- 


’ well or Mr Gladstone, but they may know 


very little indeed about English history be- 
tween 871 and 1272. A great deal of space 
in this book has had therefore to be devoted 
to narrative, and the four centuries with 
which it deals are not easily surveyed at a 
single view. They were centuries of 
crowded event ; they saw great changes in 
the organisation and social structure of Eng- 
land, and because they are remote in time, 
an understanding of these events and 
changes demands an imaginative effort both 
from author and reader. The whole period 
is ranged over by academic controversy, 
which does not simplify the writing of an 
introduction aimed to be at once compre- 
hensive and comprehensible. 

Nevertheless, Professor Brooke has 
achieved just this combination. The narra- 
tive, which constitutes about half his book, 
is lucid, and has been divided into four 
sections. The first of these covers the period 
of the Danish and Viking invasions, from 
Alfred to Canute—the period in which, as 
he puts it, the foundations of an English 
kingdom were laid. The next section covers 
the Norman Conquest down to 1087, and is 
followed by an excellent summary of the 
changes wrought by this invasion. The re- 
maining story he tells in two halves, pausing 
at the death of Henry II in 1189 to discuss 
the effects of Norman infiltration on the 
outlying Celtic areas of Britain. In his last 
chapter, having carried his narrative safely 
past the watershed of Magna Carta to the 
year 1272, he takes stock of the develop- 
ments of the period as they are illustrated 
by a view of England’s social landscape in 
the mid-thirteenth century. 

The lines of division which Professor 
Brooke has thus made are not the éraditional 
ones, but this is no criticism of his choice. 
As he points out, though the period saw 
great changes, the various processes of 
change did not work at a uniform rate. The 
story of the peasant’s life in the fields can 
be reviewed in a single chapter ; church 
history, which was more directly connected 
both with political events and with Euro- 
pean developments, cannot. He has there- 
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fore broken his narrative not at the points 
where it is interrupted by dramatic inci- 
dents, but at the points where the effects 
of these can be most clearly seen. It is this 
that wins his book its first virtue, clarity. 
Technical phrases and ideas that always 
puzzle and confuse the student, such as 
“the manor” and “feudalism,” are ex- 
plained with a lucidity that should be the 
envy of scholars and a joy to the teacher. 
They are given, moreover, strategically, at 
just those points where their understanding 
is necessary to comprehend the next instal- 
ment of the story. The introduction pro- 
vides an admirable guide to the kind of 
mental adjustment which is necessary if 
one is to understand the thoughts and 
actions of medieval people. 

Throughout the book is enlivened by 
Professor Brooke’s judicious asides and well 
chosen quotations from original sources. 
There is a useful discussion of these in the 
introduction, and there are sixteen 
illustrations. 


High Travel 


Karakoram : The Ascent of Gasherbrum IV 


By Fosco Maraini. Translated by James 
Cadell. 


Hutchinson. 320 pages. 60s. 


HIS book is so well produced that the 

publishers should be congratulated as 
well as the author. It is a pleasure merely 
to handle, and is beautifully illustrated in 
monochrome and colour; the colour 
photographs are especially good. 

Fosco Maraini is already well known as a 
Himalayan writer from his “ Secret Tibet.” 
His new book is lighter, more exciting, 
reading. It describes the Italian Alpine 


. Club’s successful expedition to the hitherto 


unclimbed peak of Gasherbrum IV in the 
Karakoram. By modern standards this peak 
is not so high—thirty years ago, the Kara- 
koram could be seen lying low on the 
horizon from the summit of Kamet, only 
some 700 feet lower but then the highest 
mountain ever climbed. Gasherbrum IV is, 
however, probably the most difficult peak of 
its size ever climbed, perhaps the most diffi- 
cult in the whole of the great series of ranges 
enclosing India on the north. 

The ascent is described with a Latin lack 
of inhibition that makes the book the more 
readable by the layman, even if the 
hardened British climber cannot occasion- 
ally restrain a frisson of embarrassment. For 
this he will be comforted by the evocative 
writing, which, if he is growing old and be- 
ginning to be conscious of a fading memory, 
will bring back past happiness as surely as a 
whiff borne on the breeze of wood smoke or 
of pines. The horror may here and there be 
laid on a little too thickly, but the humours 
and joys of travel in high mountains are also 
painted so clearly that this can be forgiven. 

The author is not interested only in the 
difficulties of the pitch he is climbing. He 
is intensely concerned as well both with the 
characters of his companions (who, who, 
who chose their liaison officer ?) and with 
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the people of the mountains, of whom he 
writes with sympathy even when they are 
most infuriating. 

But in a second edition will he please 
use either surnames or first names and stick 
to them ? It is too difficult to remember 
that Walter and Bonatti, Ricardo and Cas- 
sin, are one and the same without frequent 
reference to the’key. A dramatis persone 
of eight becomes confusingly sixteen, and 
individual characters are blurred. 


Wages Primer 


The Economics of Wages and the Dis- 
tribution of Income 


By D. J. Robertson. 
Macmillan. 254 pages. 21s. 


dE author, who is Professor of Applied 

Economics at Glasgow, has aimed this 
book both at undergraduates and at the 
general reader. The idea of selling one pro- 
duct in two markets is only a sensible one 
when there is very little competition, since 
otherwise there is a risk that each market 
will be lost to a rival product specifically 
designed for it. In the present case there 
are few rivals, however, since there are only 
one or two British textbooks on labour 
economics and since international differ- 
ences make foreign ones a poor substitute 
for British ones. The author is therefore a 
good applied economist. 

Those of his chapters which are primarily 
descriptive are all excellent and well adapted 
both for the student and for the general 
reader. They include discussions of methods 
of wage payment, institutions in the labour 
market, the process of wage settlement, the 
structure of relative wages and the distri- 
bution of income. All are clear and fairly 
elementary expositions of important facts. 

The chapters where economic theory 
bulks larger are less satisfactory, though this 
is not to suggest that they contain positive 
defects. The point is rather that the perfectly 
proper end of simplicity has been achieved 
by the means of rather discursive analysis 
which is insufficiently rigorous for the stu- 
dent and inadequate, by itself, for the 
general reader. Thus the section on the 
theory of employment in the chapter on 
wages in depression and the section on the 
meaning of inflation in the following chap- 
ter, though perfectly sound, are unlikely to 
meet the needs of either type of customer. 
Professor Robertson has, indeed, attempted 
rather too much. Less pure theory would 
have left room for more applied, as distinct 
from descriptive, economics. There are, 
indeed, several rather surprising omissions. 

One of these is the recent econometric 
investigation of the relationship between un- 
employment and changes in the general 
wage level. This research is too interesting 
and important to be ignored. It is true that 
the relevant writings are too technical for 
the readers of this book, but that does not 
mean that Professor Robertson could not 
have usefully discussed them in elementary 
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Christopher Martin 
THE BORED ELECTORS 


An analysis of the present political state of 
this country, and our indifference to moral 
issues. ‘‘A remarkably mature book .. . 
Perhaps in it we are hearing the authentic 
voice of the post-Osborne generation for the 
first time.’’—Leslie Paul in The Daily Herald 

i5s paper 2s cased 


Edward Sillem 

WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT GOD 
‘Brilliant, closely-knit and formidable argu- 
mentation Can engage the logical 
positivism and linguistic analysis of the modern 
philosophers.’’—Adult Education 

lls 6d paper 18s 6d cased 


Bernard Leeming 

THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 

A study of the Ecumenical Movement ‘‘based 

on an admirably wide study of the documents 
. showing, always with charity, how at this 

stage or that Rome sympathizes or is critical.’’ 


—The Times Literary Supplement 35s cased 
H.A.L. Rice 

THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 

The lives of nine great Anglicans: Cranmer, 


Hooker, Ken, Law, Bray, Wilson, Woodard, 
Neale and Gore. Keeps ‘‘a fair balance 
between the anecdotal, the historical and the 
edificatory ... later editions will obviously be 
wanted.’’—Punch 18s cased 


Neville Braybrooke 
A PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 
““One of the most attractive Christmas 
anthoilogies.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 
“This is the anthology to give . . . First-class 
value for money.'’—Time and Tide 

25s Superbly decorated hard binding 
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terms and provided his own evaluation of. 


their results, — 

There are other examples. A single para- 
graph on the wage round is inadequate and 
some statistical examination of changes in 
the relative wage levels of different indus- 
tries surely deserved a place in the book. 
It is true that British labour statistics are 
not much better than the typography and 
layout of the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
but Professor Robertson scarcely tries to use 
such figures as are available on this topic. 

Lastly, there is an important matter bang 
in the centre of the economics of wages 
which deserves quite extensive treatment. 
This is the relationship between the earn- 
ings of unionised and regulated employments 
on the one hand and unregulated ones on 
the other hand. The problem is an impor- 
tant issue in the context of wage inflation, 
for example. Some writers have asserted 
that unions can push up the wage level only 
when there is such a pressure of demand 


' that earnings would have risen in any event. 


The argument is that if there were no pres- 


sure of demand, wage increases in unionised 


and regulated industries would create a 
downward pressure on wages in the rest of 
the economy, by increasing the supply of 
labour there, so that the general average 
could not rise. Even if this is all wrong, 
it ought to have been examined both 
theoretically and factually. 


Wisdom and History 

Four Studies of War and Peace in this 
Century 

By W. K. Hancock. 
Cambridge University Press. 
18s. 6d. 


136 pages. 


S IR KEITH HANCOCK’S four studies of war 
and peace in this century were delivered 
as the Wiles lectures at Belfast last winter. 
They derive largely from his work on 
Smuts ; from this comparatively narrow base 
he has been able to mount some striking 
penetrations into the problems of modern 
history. He begins by discussing war, which 
he thinks most of his fellow historians bother 
too little about. His economic training 
makes him find it “ more realistic to think 
of defence and opulence as ‘comipeting 
claimants upon national resources than to 
think of war and peace as separate segments 
of time.” And his studies in political theory 
remind him that the individual powers live, 
in today’s international anarchy, in just that 
dangerous grouping of all against all from 
which Hobbes inferred that state sovereign- 
ties must have arisen. At first glance some 
of his remarks seem commonplace: 
let governments first make clear to themselves 
what kind of peace they really need, and they 
will find themselves more than halfway to 
knowing what kind of war they must prepare 
for and fight—if indeed they ‘find it necessary 
to fight at all. 
Yet leading politicians of any nation can 
easily be too busy to notice this: sort of 
fundamental point. 
Sir Keith next contrasts: the Versailles 
settlement with the peace of Vereeniging. 
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This leads him to observe how much more 
likely it is that a small struggle, however 
bitter, will lead to.a mutually satisfactory 
end than a “ total ” conflict on a world scale. 
This leads in. turn to reflections on how 
small struggles can best be waged; and 
here his researches into Gandhi’s early 
brushes with Smuts bear some interesting 
fruit. He concludes that a policy of non- 
violence may be useful against a constitu- 
tional regime that recognises the rule of law 
—though it is a policy of heroism, not of 
comfortable ease. His criticism of the King- 
Hall analysis of current international ills is 
telling: it is maintained that 

the nations of western Europe . . . lack the 
will to defend themselves by military 
means. . But, if their comforts mean so 
much more to them than their freedom, what 
reason have we to believe that they will sum- 
mon up the will to fight the battle of freedom 
non-violently ? 

Lastly he considers the Commonwealth, 
the League of Nations and the United 
Nations as variant forms of international 
society. Always resolutely sceptical and 
clear, he doubts whether any authority yet 
in sight would be competent to wield the 
devastating powers which the two doubtfully 
prudent giants refuse in any case to sur- 
render. These lectures make a short but 
sagacious and stimulating book. 
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OTHER BOOKS 


THE PuBLIC YEARS. By Bernard M. Baruch. 
Odhams. 384 pages. 30s. 


The second volume of this distinguished 
American public servant’s autobiography takes 
his story from his entry into public life before 
the first world war through his friendships and 
collaboration with Sir Winston Churchill and 
many American Presidents to the second world 
war and its aftermath, Readers of The Economist 
will be interested in his account of Lord Keynes: 
the two men never got on, largely because 
Keynes had severely criticised Baruch’s book on 
reparations after the first war. The personality, 
deportment and irony of Keynes upset Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. and other leading Americans as 
well, and made Anglo-American financial co- 
operation more difficult. Baruch’s account of 
his half-century in national and international 
affairs tells nothing new, but it reveals much of 
its author and his friends and colleagues. 


ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF STATISTICS. HMSO. 340 
pages. . 25s. Sas FL : 

Two _ new tables cover the United Kingdom's 
economic assistance to Overseas countries, a third 
the sales of financial assets by the public sector. 
Otherwise, with much the same content as before 
and unchanged in price,.this annual continues 
to give.compactly an astonishing amount of 
information. 


THE Boss. By R. Lewis and R. Stewart. 
Phenix. 288 pages. 25s. 


Revised with new chapters on the American and 
European businessman. 


THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF THE 
FaMous MOLL FLANDERS. By Daniel Defoe. 
407 pages. 7s. 6d. SELECTED WRITINGS. By 
Oscar Wilde. 374 pages. 7s. 6d.. CHILDHOOD. 
By Maxim Gorky. 342 pages. 7s. 6d. THE 
LIFE AND TIME OF ANTHONY A. Woop. 372 
pages. 8s. 6d. Oxford University Press. World’s 
Classics. 


A GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS. Edited 
by L. D. Stamp. Longmans. 568 pages. 635. 
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Do you ride 
on the tube 


...Or the subway ? 


The difference may be slight . . . but even small distinc- 
tions in language and in customs can. assume impor- 
tance, when people in Great Britain do business with 
people in the United States. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, with the largest network 
of correspondent banks in the U.S., naturally has close 
familiarity with American trade practices and usages 
—and with the ways in which they differ among the 
fifty states. And after more than seventy years in 
London, too, The Chase Manhattan is equally familiar 
with British ways. This understanding of customs on 
both sides of the Atlantic can be very useful to you in 
your dealings with the States. 

Indeed, The Chase Manhattan can be of service to 
you almost anywhere you do business. Its network of 
more than 51,000 correspondent banks, branches and 
representatives’ offices all over the globe can provide you 
with every type of modern banking service, promptly, 
efficiently, and on a personal, Jocalized basis. 

When you do business anywhere abroad . . . it will 
help to talk with the people at The Chase Manhattan, 
in either of the London Branches. ; 


THE CHASE | -j 
MANHATTAN = 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the lans of the State of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3  * 46 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, England - Paris, France - Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany - Beirut, Lebanon - Tokyo - Osaka, Japan + San juan - Santurce 
Rio Piedras - Bayamon, Puerto Rico - Panama - Colon - David, Republic of Panama 
Cristobal - Balboa, Canal Zone - Charlotte Amalie - Christiansted : Frederiksted 
Cruz Bay, Virgin Islands - Nassau, Bahamas - Lagos, Nigeria - Monrovia, Liberia 
The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd.: Joharinesburg - Cape Town, Union 
of South Africa 

Offices of Representatives ; International Airport, Idlewild, N. Y. + Washington, 
D. C. - Bombay, India - Buenos:Aires, Argentina * Caracas, Venezuela - -Chitre, 


“Republic of Panama - Mexico, D:F.; Mexico - Rio de Janeiro, Brazil > Rome, htaly 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly i. 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 

items which are written in the United States 

carry an indication to that effect; all others are 

-he work of the editorial staff in London 








Deficit Abroada— 







Balance : 


at Home 


6 L Excess of payments over receipts 
Quarterly at seasonally adjusted annual rates 


* Omitting receipts from special debt repayments 
amounting to $2.6 billion at annual rates. 


NEW YORK 


LTHOUGH a great deal of publicity has been given to the deficit 
in the international balance of payments of the United States 
and to the size of its gold stock, the notion that the dollar 

may be in danger was regarded sceptically by Americans until 
recently. Hope has prevailed that the fuss would blow over, but 
now the public is beginning to accept the fact that the defence 
of the dollar is likely to be a long drawn-out affair. This is frus- 
trating to the world’s richest nation: in conservative circles it is 
arousing protectionist sentiment as well as demands for cutbacks 
in economic aid abroad and in welfare programmes at home ; 
liberals, while eschewing neo-isolationism, are concerned that the 
need for safeguarding the dollar will conflict with the government’s 
avowed objective of accelerating economic expansion. The 
Administration, which has been determined to avoid choosing 
between extremes that would run the risk of either impeding growth 
or placing the dollar in jeopardy, is beginning to speak out in 
favour of orthodoxy by promising to balance its Budget in the 
coming fiscal year. Clearly, Washington is seeking to apply fiscal 
discipline to its domestic Budget in order to avert the doubts that 
may arise over the growing deficit on its foreign payments. 

The Administration’s officials were not unduly disturbed by the 
worsening trend in the third quarter of this year. Their main 
concern is over the first half of 1962, when the expansion in the 
domestic economy should generate an increased demand for imports 
and rising corporate profits may lead to a larger outflow of funds 
for capital investment abroad. This would mean a further increase 
in the international deficit, which could trigger a fresh exodus of 
both European and American short-term funds from the United 
States. Now that so much attention has been drawn to the balance 
of payments, any substantial deterioration might mean renewed 
pressure on the dollar even if, as the Treasury claims, the basic 
problem is being brought under control. Washington is fairly 
confident that its defences will eventually. bring about.equilibrium, 
but it is somewhat vulnerable. to a quick or sudden assault. 

The prospective increase in the foreign deficit will reflect an 
expanding economy which should be counted upon as a defence 
in itself. After a deficit of around $3.8 billion had been chalked 
up in both 1960 and 1961, the first half of this year showed a 
radical improvement, largely because the domestic economy was 
still feeling the effects of the recession while most of Europe was 
enjoying boom conditions. With American imports at a low level 


and exports strong, the trade surplus in the first half ran at an 
annual rate of $6 billion, or almost enough to offset -the outflow 
of government aid and private capital. This surplus dropped to 
a rate of $4.2 billion in the third quarter as imports went up with 
the recovery in business and exports levelled off. If economic 
activity continues to expand, then the trade surplus will shrink 
further ; still, a period of prosperity should also attract foreign 
capital, for short-term interest rates will tend to rise and long-term 
investment opportunities will present themselves. During the third 
quarter, foreign investors withdrew funds from the United States 
but the recent advance in equity prices on Wall Street, sparked 
by a resurgence of optimism about the outlook for corporate profits, 
may bring a return flow. 

A much more serious threat will arise if the economy fails to 
achieve much growth. On the surface, the basic deficit would not 
be as large, but a lagging economy would raise doubts about the 
competitiveness of American producers and engender fresh fears 
that Washington would resort to inflationary methods to stimulate 
demand. Some members of the Administration have argued that 
the government should increase its spending to assure that there 
will be enough growth to absorb unemployment and excess pro- 
ductive capacity ; they contend that the tax structure is so burden- 
some that it will hamper growth before full employment is achieved 
and that any additional restrictive measures, fiscal or monetary, 
would be almost certain to invite a new recession. But the Treasury 
—and the central bank—take the view that the economy is moving 
forward so that stimulants, which might encourage pressure on 
prices and increase American vulnerability to foreign competition, 
are no longer needed. 



























RESIDENT KENNEDY, who listened to both sides while depending 

mofe on eloquence than action to defend the dollar, is now 
supporting the Secretary of the Treasury’s position and his strategy. 
Mr Dillon and his aides are not banking on any one plan but 
have evolved a complex blueprint, composed of both defensive 
and offensive measures, designed to correct the basic imbalance ° 
in America’s international financial position while minimising the 
restraints on the domestic economy. There is no thought in Wash- 
ington of a devaluation of the dollar ; this continues to be dismissed 
on the grounds that it would create as many difficulties as it could 
cure. Nor is there any disposition to carry out a massive reduction 
in the government account for military and,economic aid. There 
has been some cutting back on military outlays abroad (that is, on 
military outlays which affect the balance of payments) and the 
Administration has already reached an agreement, calculated to 
save some $400 million a year, with west Germany. The United 
States is trying to persuade other countries to make similar arrange- 
ments, which in time may reduce the deficit on military spending 
from $3 billion to $1.5 billion a year. But there is no plan to 
cut economic assistance, although further pressure will be put on 
Europeans to increase their aid to other countries, if only to keep 
American expenditures for this purpose from rising. 

Apart from the savings which it hopes to make in the military 
account, which should show up next year, the Administration is 
taking the traditional course of mounting an export campaign. 
The Export-Import Bank, in concert with a group of private 
financial institutions, has announced that it will provide credit 
guarantees for exporters. In addition they will have priority when 
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LOCKHEED TODAY 


Lockheed has successfully orbited more satellites than any other builder in the world. 
Now Lockheed offers the versatile Agena, a production-line satellite suited to many mis- 
sions. Only the Agena can have its engines stopped and restarted in space by radio signals 
from earth. This capability enables the Agena satellite to reach a precise position on 
orbit, to maintain it for long periods, and to carry a heavier payload. 


LOCKHEED 


Helping promote free world security and progress in: Electronics, Missiles, Aircraft, 
Nucleonics, Satellites and Space Vehicles, Rocket Fuels, Aircraft Maintenance, Airport 
Management, Shipbuilding, Heavy Construction, Steel Fabrication and Cranes, 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
SHIPBUILDING POLARIS MISSILE C-130 HERCULES — LOCKHEED 60 F-104 STARFIGHTER OCEAN RESEARCH 
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for your 
stay in the 


Wy ll ths il, 


a 
HOTELS 
provide 

an extra 
measure 
of pleasure 


A good hotel—a Hilton Hotel— 
will certainly enhance the en- 
joyment of your visit to the 
States. Our people are naturally 
friendly, trained to appreciate 
the fine points of courtesy, and 
quite sensitive to the needs of 
guests from wherever they may 
hail. This is our reputation the 
world over. 

Hilton Hotels and Hilton Inns 
form a network of comfort and 
hospitality across the nation. 
Nearly every major city has its 
Hilton Hotel, accommodations 
are moderate in price and reser- 
vations can be made in seconds 
for each one of them, through 
any Hilton Hotel in the world. 
For information, communicate 
with any Hilton Hotel or the 
London Office, 36 Hertford St., 
tel. HYDe Park 8888, or the 
Amsterdam Office, Apollolaan, 
Amsterdam-Z, tel. 73-06-22. 








CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
Executive Office * The Conrad Hilton ® Chicago 5, lil. 






































HILTON HOTELS 
AROUND THE WORLD 
wieekkeuk & 
NEW YORK 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The Savoy Hilton 
CHICAGO 

The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Hilton Hotel 
ATLANTA 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
AURORA, ILL. 
Hilton Inn 


BOSTON 

The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 

The Statler Hilton 
CINCINNATI 

The Netherland 


ilton 
The Terrace Hilton 
CLEVELAND 
The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 
The Deshler Hilton 


DALLAS 
The Statler Hilton 


DAYTON 
The Dayton Biltmore 


DENVER 
The Denver Hilton 
DETROIT 
The Statler Hilton 


EL PASO 

Hilton Hot 

Hilton Inn a 
FORT WORTH 
Hilton Hotel 
HARTFORD 

The Statler Hilton 
HONOLULU, 


Hawaiian Village 
HOUSTON 


LOS ANGELES 

The Statler Hilton 
BEVERLY HILLS 
The Beverly Hilton 
NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
PITTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
SEATTLE 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
ST. LOUIS 
The Statler Hilton 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Hilton Inn 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The Statler Hilton 
BERLIN, 
GERMANY 
The Berlin Hilton 
CAIRO, EGYPT, 
UAR 
The Nile Hilton 
ISTANBUL, 

RKEY 
The Jstanbul Hilton 
MADRID, SPAIN 


— CITY, 
MEX! 


ACAPULCO, 
MEXICO 

Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 
CANADA 


(ACNR 

sami. R. P. 
El rename Hilton 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 
The carpe Hilton 
ST. THOMAS, U. S. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Hotel Carrera 


IN AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 

The Chevron Hilton 
The Chevron Hilton 


SYDNEY 
The Chevron Hilton 


The Shamrock Hilton 


The Pittsburgh Hilton 


The Castellana Hilton 


The Continental Hilton 


The amen = 


The Virgin Isle Hilton 


ASSOCIATED HOTELS 


SURFERS PARADISE 
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ATTENTION 
IMPORTERS! 








. the leading source of 
quality products in the United States. 


No matter what you may be in the 
market for—wonder drugs or earth- 
moving equipment, home appliances or 
machine tools—you'll find them in New 
York State... in quality, in quantity, and 
ready for shipment. To locate suppliers 
that will satisfy your specific needs, 
write :— 

STATE OF NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE, DEPT. EE-4, 230 PARK 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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tax changes are worked out under the Treasury’s proposals for 
encouraging businessmen to invest in new plant. The goal is an 
increase of 20 per cent in exports ; admittedly this will take some 
time to achieve but, if other items remain unchanged, it would 
turn the deficit into a surplus. 

Meanwhile, the Administration is counting on international co- 
operation going beyond the recent agreement to strengthen the 
resources of the International Monetary Fund. Through the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development the 
United States is seeking a greater degree of co-ordination in finan- 
cial policies and is working to reinforce and refurbish some of the 
recent bilateral arrangements that are proving so useful to both 
sides. Treasury officials point out that the new spirit of co-opera- 
tion is in marked contrast to the almost anarchic conditions pre- 
vailing last year, when European central banks did not hesitate 
to exercise their right to exchange dollars for gold. This privilege 
is still open, of course, but the restraint now being exhibited is 
hardly accidental and it is clear that the United States, which has 
been candidly explaining its problems to its allies, feels that a 
great deal more can be done to ameliorate short-term strains and 
improve the prospects for long-term stability. 


HE immediate problem, however, is the danger that the 

worsening of the deficit may set off a run on the dollar. On 
this front the Administration’s direct defences are much skimpier, 
for it is relying on the central bank’s power to increase short-term 
interest rates, a power which it hesitates to use too forcibly, and 
the restraint of foreign central banks. Both the White House and 
the Treasury acknowledge that psychology is the key to the short- 
term problem and efforts have been made to bolster confidence. 

Mr Kennedy himself launched the psychological counter- 
offensive shortly after taking office, when he promised that the 
dollar price of gold would be maintained and that the entire 
American gold stock would be available to meet foreign claims. 
Although the short-term outflow—and the preference for gold— 
had begun to slow before this, officials credit the pledge (which 
any President might have been expected to give) with restoring 
confidence and providing the breathing spell needed to make a 
start in restoring balance. The resumption of pressure on the 
pound sterling also relieved the strain on the dollar. Nevertheless, 
the deficit is growing faster than the bulwarks against it and this 
means that the Administration must resort once again to its initial 
defensive tactic of speech-making. 

In its new attempt to avert a crisis, the Administration is not 
claiming that equilibrium is in sight in the balance of payments but 
it insists. that in the federal Budget this is in sight. This emphasis 
stems from the Administration’s own embarrassment at being 
forced constantly to make upward revisions in the size of the 
deficit on the current Budget. The White House’s willingness to 
seek counsel from many sources, combined with the candour of 
its advisers, has also resulted in damaging confusion about its 
policies. Now, however, the Administration is speaking with one 
voice and, though some of its members may have their private 
doubts about the virtue of a balanced Budget in present circum- 
stances, they are no longer expressing these publicly. 

To attain a balanced Budget would have considerable psycho- 
logical influence, for it should convince sceptics, whether American 
or foreign, that the Administration has control of its finances. 
Budget balancing may slow down the economy’s growth, but as 
federal spending in the fiscal year which begins next July will be 
higher than it is this year—with the achievement of a balance 
dependent on a vast increase in revenues—the Budget itself will 
not have a deflationary impact. In putting so much stress on a 


balance the Administration is making a gamble. [If it fails to achieve - 


it—or does not come close to doing so—it may invite the crisis 
in confidence which it is seeking to avoid. 
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Lectures to the Frustrated 


R KENNEDY’S four-day journey to the west coast last week— 
M the most ambitious he has undertaken since he became 
President—gave him the opportunity of saying some unpalatable 
things that needed to be rubbed in and thus of showing those who 
criticise his “ uncommunicativeness ” that he can speak out like a 
national leader. By delaying his trip until Congress had gone home 
he made sure, however, that his words would receive attention 
all over the country. The President’s appeal at the University of 
Washington, as it had been at Arlington on Veterans Day earlier 
this month, was for patience and good sense at a time of inter- 
national danger ; his theme was that America, for all its might and 
the burdens that it bears, cannot impose quick and cheap solutions 
for all the world’s ills and that negotiations, to be successful, must 
leave both parties better satisfied than they had been before. 

The West, in particular, needs to be reminded of such realities. 
It is the chief stronghold of the radical right-wing groups which 
have been proliferating ever since the reassuring figure of Mr 
Eisenhower left the White House. They include the John Birchers, 
members of the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, and now the 
Minutemen, a loosely organised confederation of small units pledged 
to fight communism, even to the extent of becoming guerrillas in 
the hills if this should seem necessary to defend their country. 
In Los Angeles, his last stop, Mr Kennedy dealt scathingly with 
groups which pretend that the communist danger comes from 
within because they lack the maturity to live with the real peril 
from outside, who sow suspicion instead of confidence and equate 
liberalism with communism. They are the ones who believe that 
the “only alternatives are complete victory or complete surrender 
and whose clamour for solutions limits the President’s freedom of 
manceuvre. As Mr Kennedy spoke, a large group of these self- 
named “Indignant Citizens” put. up a picket line outside. But 
the speech was well-timed in a week when both the Roman Catholics 
and the Hebrew Union were condemning publicly the extremists 
of the right. 

The President has other reasons for feeling satisfied with his 
trip. He saw and was seen in a part of the United States that 
was not Kennedy country at the last election ; then he carried 
only four states west of the Mississippi. He was able to underline 
what his Administration has done on issues that particularly interest 
the West, such as land reclamation, electric power, water and 
reforestation. He was also able to attend the funeral of Mr Rayburn 
in Texas, assist Democrats to raise funds and pay tactful compli- 
ments to two veteran members of the Senate—Mr Hayden of 
Arizona and Mr Magnuson of Washington. Both are chairmen of 
powerful committees and their good will will be worth having 
next year when the Administration’s more controversial Bills are 
being dealt with. 


Boom-Halloo? 


HE economic recovery, which went to ground in September, 
Ye broke into the open again in October and should now give 
the business community a good run, perhaps right through the 
summer, without a check. However it will probably not be a very 
speedy one ; steady but slow is the forecast for this recovery, a 
pace that can be kept up for a long time and that is more satis- 
factory than a fast spurt into a boom which will be followed by 
a slump. 

October saw a return to August’s record figure—which was 
bettered by a fraction—for the output of America’s mines and 
factories. But the steel mills still lagged behind the other major 
industries and their production continued to decline during 
November ; this was rather unexpected since stepped-up activity 
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in the plants of steel’s 
big customer, the motor 
industry, was largely 
responsible for the 
general improvement 
in the industrial index 
in October, just as its 
decline in September !00 
had been due to the . 
automobile —__ workers’ 
strike. The gaps left 90|— 
in car dealers’ show- 
rooms by that strike 
are now being filled but 
the manufacturers are not hurrying to finish the process. They 
prefer to spread the extra production well into the new year. This 
carries with it a danger that buyers who are kept waiting may decide 
to do without a new car altogether but so far there is little sign of 
this ; demand has been most encouraging and shows no sign of 
falling off. 

The excellent figures for car sales were the main reason why in 
October at last retail trade joined the upturning statistics, although 
it did not quite regain its record, which dates back to April, 
1960. Evidently consumers have decided that the recovery can 
be counted on, that the international situation is not as critical 
as it seemed in the early autumn and that they may spend with 
confidence. This confidence extends even to such long-term capital 
investment as buying a new house ; the number of these started 
in October was 4 per cent above the previous month for the 
second month running and far above the figure for a year earlier. 
And there is plenty of money available to pay for these purchases. 
Helped by the improvement in industrial activity, which pushed 
_up factory workers’ earnings, total personal income jumped in 
October by nearly $4 billion at annual rates, to a record of $425 
billion. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


seasonally adjusted 


1957=100 
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Shelter State 


ARLY this month Mr Nelson Rockefeller persuaded the New 
York State Legislature to spend $100 million for shelters 
against nuclear fall-out—$15 million to build them in state institu- 
tions and the rest for grants (up to half the cost a person) to public 
and private schools and colleges which construct their own. Pro- 
tection would be provided for more than 4 million people. So far 
this is the only notable result of all the alarm and excitement 
generated by the President in July when he appealed to individual 
Americans to prepare to survive a nuclear attack. Governor Rocke- 
feller did not have to be convinced ; he was working for shelters 
while Mr Kennedy was still a Senator, But the new concern of the 
public gave the project its majority in Albany, even though a number 
of state legislators who voted for it did so reluctantly. 

No doubt Mr Kennedy hopes that public pressure will lead other 
states to follow New York’s example, though few of them have a 
handy $100 million lying idle in a road fund and none has either 
New York’s general resources or its priority as a nuclear target. 
Public pressure is also needed if Congress is to play its part next 
year, possibly by providing grants to the states for civil defence, 
but in any case by giving the federal government funds for its own 
programmes. But in the meantime the President is coming under 
serious and open attack for alarming people without giving them 
any clear idea of what they are to do ; Mr James Reston suggests 
in the New York Times that the Administration is frightened by 
the war psychosis which it has unintentionally aroused. The clear 
guide-lines which the President promised last July are still lacking 
and even the issue of a new booklet on group shelters and cheaper 
“ do-it-yourself” ones has been held up, apparently because of 
disagreements behind the scenes. 
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Recently a group of professors at Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology tried to revive the dispute over whether 
shelters are desirable at all and just last week Mr Walter Lipp- 
mann unmasked his own big guns, not to demolish the building 
of shelters altogether, but to blow up the idea that anything can 
be accomplished in a few months, even by creating a public panic. 
In his view the real protection against a calculated attack lies in the 
nuclear deterrent and shelters are useful only as insurance against 
an irrational, even suicidal, last throw by a cornered enemy. If, 
as is now believed, the Russians have fewer than 75 intercontinental 
missiles, fall-out shelters might indeed provide useful protection 
for a good many people. But however the academic argument goes, 
the President can hardly retreat at this point. Neither can he 
stand still. Already officials all over the country are reporting that 
confusion and the lack of clear directions from Washington are 
sapping the willingness to assume new burdens of civil defence. 


_- Mt 





FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T present delay—time wasted on the ground and in the air— 
A is the price paid by the airlines and their passengers for 
safety. Holding an aircraft in the run-up area until it is cleared 
for take-off, or stacking it up over the airport until it is cleared for 
landing, is a time-honoured technique. It was in use when the 
first radio-equipped traffic control tower went into operation at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1931. It is still the system used to handle 
jet traffic at New York International Airport, even though it can 
now result in delays of many hours, particularly when the weather 
turns bad unexpectedly and all machines must be brought into a 
landing by the use of instruments. 

According to Project Beacon, the newly published White House 
study of air traffic control, these delays are fast becoming intoler- 
able. But if they are to be eliminated other safety factors, such 
as electronic data-processing machines, will have to be built into 
the control system and the system itself will have to be modernised 
drastically. It works as well as it does, the report suggests, only 
because the staff which operates it is first class, with good morale 
and high professional qualifications. But in the next fifteen years 
the volume of controlled traffic is likely to increase by about 300 
per cent. To overhaul the system to meet this load will require 
the spending of some $500 million for capital improvements alone 
during the next five years, instead of the $250 million now pro- 
jected ; but this will be money well spent in terms of lives—and 
time—saved. Since all the air traffic control systems in the world, 
including that of the Soviet Union, are patterned in large measure 
after the American system, the impact of Project Beacon—many 
of whose recommendations are to be put in hand at once—is likely 
to be of great importance. 

Fortunately, the 146-page study is a model of clarity, perception 
and good sense. ‘The group which wrote it does not suggest 
(though it must have been sorely tempted to) that the federal 
government should take over the running of airports from local 
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RMS. 
TRANSVAAL 
CASTLE 


GRAND HOTEL OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 















She's a new idea in friendly travel. You have the run of the ship on 
all decks and in all the public rooms, but you can suit your own 
pocket whether you take a berth in a shared cabin, a room with a 
shower, a room with private bath, or the Suite, with bedroom, sitting 
room and two bathrooms. Swim, tan, eat, dance, make friends, make 
up parties, go to the cinema: all in the fare. Air-conditioning 
throughout, and stabilizers for millpond steadiness. The Hotel 
‘ Transvaal Castle’ sails on her Maiden Voyage to South Africa on YOU DON’T HAVE TO DRESS for Dinner. 
January 18th 1962, and then every eight weeks. May we send you a 


Brochure? Some people do, but there are no rules about it. 


THERE IS STILL LIMITED ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE ON THE MAIDEN VOYAGE, JAN. 18 


the going’s good by UNION = CA STLE 


Mailships leave Southampton every Thursday at 4pm. THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRICA 
Consult your local travel agent or: CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE, DEPT. 5, 19/21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 8400 
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(MITSUBISHI SHIPBUILDING s ENGINEERING (0.110) 





c/o Deutsche Mitsubishi Export-und 


Head Office ...........+ 4 Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, Japan Duesseldorf Liaison Office ...... 
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communities as a way of solving the serious problem of over- 
crowding. Nor does it attempt to assess the previous policies of 
the Federal Aviation Agency and of its former administrator ; these 
often isolated the agency from the airlines and private fliers whom 
it Was meant to serve. Instead, the Beacon members accept what 
they found as a basis for building a better system, though 
they did not praise all they found. - They argue that the FAA needs 
a master traffic control plan, an Inspector General to see that it is 
carried out, and a Planning Office to keep the master plan up to 
date to meet the expanding needs of more ‘aircraft which are travel- 
ling faster all the time. But they told the President that 

the Task Force found no evidence of a single system plan. There 

were a number of partial plans existing in the various bureaux 


[with] co-ordination being effected on day-to-day details rather than 
on the establishment of an overall plan for the agency. 


To show that such a master plan is feasible, the Beacon group 


Counting the Jobless 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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has outlined one. It envisions the replacement of the present cum- 
bersome method of reporting the position and particularly the 
altitude of aircraft, which depends on periodic radio calls from each 
pilot, by a semi-automatic system which would receive its infor- 
mation from electronic “ altitude reporting beacon transponders ” 
carried in each aircraft. Such devices should cost no more than 
$500 each to purchase and _-install. 

According to the report the FAA should also develop a new 
automatic system of ground control and departure clearance to 
replace the present one, which is “cumbersome and inefficient.” 
In addition, improved lighting of runways and greater use of parallel 
ones would help to avoid some of today’s most troublesome con- 
gestion. The Beacon technicians endorsed the FAA’s decision to 
adopt the British visual glide slope lighting system for pilots flying 
in bad weather by visual reference ; it also urged the FAA to speed 
up its installation of instrument landing systems. 


each month. For example, it is estimated 
that if teenagers were left out of the 
September, 1961, count of unemployed 


N the last few months a considerable 

controversy has developed over the 
unemployment figures as calculated by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics. These 
have shown a high level of joblessness 
(around 7 per cent of the labour force on 
a seasonal basis) continuously for the last 
eleven months, even though recently the 
general economic situation has been im- 
proving rapidly. This state of affairs has 
been used by many as evidence of the 
need for the federal government to take 
steps to create more jobs. The present 
argument has been stirred up largely by 
the opponents of such interference who 
contend that, by making unemployment 
appear worse than it is, the statistics help 
those who want to push the federal gov- 
ernment into new spending programmes. 

In the September issue of the Reader’s 
Digest an article appeared—“ Let’s Look 
at Those Alarming Unemployment 
Figures ”—in which the Department of 
Labour was accused of “juggling statis- 
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tics to show progressive deterioration of 
the United States economic system.” In 
a violent criticism the article maintained 
that the figures are inaccurate and there- 
fore should not be used as a basis for 
comparing rates of: joblessness in the 
United States and European countries, a 


comparison which is frequently made to 
emphasise the seriousness of the situation 
in the United States. While the article 
had an obvious political purpose, there 
is some justification for criticism of the 
American figures, although there is no 
doubt that they reflect the general trend 
accurately ; they prove, for example, that 
the rate of unemployment has doubled in 
the last decade. 

According to the estimates of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in September, 
1961, there were approximately 4.1 mil- 
lion people unemployed in the United 
States. The data on which this figure 
is based came from a. monthly survey 
which entails the interviewing of 35,000 
households in 641 counties and cities, 
with actual numerical projections being 
made from this sample. Included in the 
figure for unemployment is any person 
over 14 years of age who in the month 
of September was without a job and at 
the same time actively seeking work— 
even full-time students and housewives, 
for example. 

In Britain no sampling technique is 
used and to be counted as unemployed a 
person has to be registered with - the 
Ministry of Labour. The purpose in 
registering is both to learn of job oppor- 
tunities and to collect unemployment 
insurance benefits ; therefore people who 
are not qualified for benefits may. not 
register. Possibly the British system 
underestimates the extent of unemploy- 
ment—the figure in September was 1.4 
per cent as opposed to §.7 per cent in 
the United States (without seasonal. ad- 
justment). Categories that are omitted in 
Britain include many married women who 


are not entitled to unemployment pay, ° 


some young people and some of those 
who are changing jobs. In the United 
States all such persons are included in 
the estimates and they may account for 


several’ hundred thousand ‘ofthe jobless’. 


the figure would drop to 3.3 million and 
by I percentage point. 

In fairness it should be pointed out that 
in certain ways even the high figures in 
the United States underestimate the prob- 
lem if an acceptable definition of an 
unemployed person is someone who wants 
a job but cannot find one. The house- 


4 _—PART-TIME WORKERS WHO 
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hold survey mechod has its loopholes, for 
a person who is jobless but believes no 
job is available may genuinely answer in 
the negative when asked if he is actively 
seeking work. Furthermore, there is no 
special weighting in the sample for dis- 
tressed areas although, by definition, the 
problem of unemployment is especially 
great in such areas. Finally, people who 
are working part-time but who. would 
prefer to work full-time are not allowed 


for in the estimates of unemployment ; 


- this latter group is particularly important. 


The argument has become so serious 
that recently President Kennedy ap- 
pointed a‘committee of six expert ecorno- 
mists to take another look at the validity 
of the government statistics; it is to 
examine the methods used in collecting 
the employment data and to reconsider 
the underlying definitions. It will be sur- 
prising if it gives much support to the 
critics: : 








770 AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Beacon group was critical of the FAA for continuing to 
mix traffic which is operating on instruments (most high altitude 
flights are now made on instruments to take advantage of the 
positive separation and control service offered by FAA) and that 
which is not. This mixing of “ blind ” traffic with see-and-be-seen 
aircraft is particularly dangerous in overcrowded terminal areas. 
On the matter of a proximity warning device, the Beacon report 
merely echoed previous opinion that no acceptable device is yet 
available. If one is invented and adopted, the report said that it 
should be treated as an adjunct to the air traffic control system 
“rather than as a primary tool.” 

A great deal of the report is devoted to settling the issue of 
how closely a traffic control system for civilian flying should be 
linked to the military system for detecting hostile aircraft. Because 
the Beacon recommendations were unsatisfactory to the Air Force, 
which sought a close link, the report was held up by the White 
House for several weeks. In its final form, the study recommends 
that the Air Force should have its own highly flexible surveillance 
system for air traffic while the FAA should be free to develop “ an 
optimum, modern air traffic control system built on the substantial 
foundation of the present system.” 


Dollar Sign on the White House 


ROM the financial facts published by the Brookings Institution 
F in a study of the presidential election of 1960 that appeared 
recently, two stand out. One is that a record $25 million was 
spent on the post-convention campaigns at a national level (an 
increase of 46 per cent since the election of 1956) ; the other is 
that the successful candidate, Mr Kennedy, spent $912,500 in his 
efforts to secure the Democratic nomination—as much, that is to 
say, as all his leading opponents put together. A figure that is 
unknown would be even more though:-provoking could it be 
established: the total cost of 1960’s electionzering at national, state 
and district levels. Mr Herbert Alexander, the author of the 
financial section of the Brookings report, estimates that the bill 
may have come to as much as $175 million; Senator Morton, 
the ex-chairman of the Republican National Committee, puts it 
rather lower, at $100 million or more. 

It is no wonder that even that conspicuous beneficiary of wealth, 
Mr Kennedy (a trifle abashed, perhaps, by the suggestion of how 
much he owes to mere money), has felt it necessary to do some- 
thing to reduce the dependence of political candidates on large 
donations from a small number of rich men for help in meeting 
the costs of election campaigns. (Unless rich, Americans do not 
subscribe readily to party funds.) According to the President, 


it is not healthy for the democratic process—or for ethical 
standards in our government—to keep our national candidates 
in this condition of dependence. I have long thought that we 
must either provide a federal share in campaign costs, or reduce 
the costs of campaigning services, or both. 


But federal aid might create more problems than it solved. In 
the name of equity minor parties would claim it as well as the 
Republicans and Democrats ; yet to give it to them might under- 
mine the two-party system. In the event of splits within either 
of the big parties it might be difficult to know to whom to give 
the money. And the problem of restricting the size of individual 
contributions would remain. 

To investigate these difficulties Mr Kennedy has set up an able, 
. bipartisan commission, headed by the author of a detailed study 
of campaign expenditure, Mr Alexander Heard, Dean of the 
Graduate School of North Carolina. The commission is to report 
in the spring of next year, so that Congress will have time to 
take any action it thinks fit on the recommendations. It will be 
interesting to see if either body tackles what is, apart from the 
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size of the United States and the size of its population, the main 
root of the trouble, the absurdly loopholed election law. Under 
it no national party committee may receive more than $3 million 
in any one year (a ceiling so low, in American terms, that to evade 
it many auxiliary committees are formed, such as Volunteers for 
Nixon-Lodge) and no contributor may give more than $500 (but 
each may give to more than one committee). The present report- 
ing arrangements are so poor that there is no record of a single 
Kennedy having made any contribution to last year’s presidential 
campaign. 


Fifty-fifty on Route 40 


EGROES—whether they are native Americans or African diplo- 
mats—who seek refreshment along the road as they drive 


between New York and Washington have, from this week, about’ 


a fifty-fifty chance of equal treatment as they pass through Mary- 
land. About half the proprietors of the small restaurants and cafes 
on this section of Route 40, which is much travelled by diplomats, 
agreed early this month to open their doors to all customers be- 
ginning on November 22nd, the day before Thanksgiving. The 
State Department has been disturbed for a long time by the rebuffs 
offered to the representatives of the new African states, but the 
surrender came only the day before a big “freedom ride ” which 
the Congress and Racial Equality was preparing to stage along this 
route. It agreed to call off the demonstration because such a sub- 
stantial number of the proprietors gave way but the ride may be 
revived if the rest do not fall into line by December 15th. Such 
“voluntary ” compliance is a victory both for CORE and for 
Maryland’s Commission on Racial Problems, which helped with 
the negotiations, but it may have one unfortunate result. Already 


there is less pressure on the State Legislature to outlaw such dis- 


crimination everywhere ; even just outside Washington many 
restaurants still refuse to serve Negroes. 

Last spring’s freedom riders in the deep South also have real 
cause for satisfaction, On November 1st there went into effect 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission forbidding 
racial discrimination in railway and bus facilities—in lunch-rooms, 
wash-rooms and so on. Compliance has been the rule and defiance 
the exception. At a few places in Mississippi and northern Louisi- 
ana, city officials and police have, it is true, reinstated the racial 
signs which the transport firms had taken down ; one operator of 
a terminal was arrested because he chose to obey the federal law 
rather than the state one which makes racial segregation man- 
datory. But the Department of Justice is moving energetically to 
have such laws declared unconstitutional. Just this week a panel 
of three federal judges in Mississippi knocked out three of them 
and agreed to issue an injunction ordering officials in one town 
to take down the infamous signs reading “ white intrastate pas- 
sengers only.” Some of the southern states maintain that the 
federal government has no power over intrastate commerce but the 
federal courts have long held that discrimination in intrastate 
transport restricts inevitably the freedom of interstate travellers. 


SHORTER NOTE 


More property was destroyed by the recent fire which ravaged 
Los Angeles’ film star belt than by any fire since that which 
followed the earthquake in San Francisco in 1906. Insurance pay- 
ments for damage to houses and their contents may run to $24 
million ; the highest individual claim so far is for $260,000. The 
fire came after three years of drought and the speed with which 
it spread was accentuated because so many of the luxury homes 
in the area had wooden roofs and were surrounded by dense under- 
growth. About 4,000 persons had to be evacuated and 460 houses 
were burned. 
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Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.? 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. 

In return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man ina 

oil hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
sy sa with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
se - Just ask for Remy Martin. 

cs Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes FRIDE OF COGNAC 

: ee for 4/6 


a REMY MARTIN 
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Are the Tories 
cruel, indifferent 


and selfish? 


lain Macleod replies to Sir Harold Nicolson 


Recently in The Observer Sir 
Harold Nicolson said that he had 
always hated the Tories, that 
they were cruel, indifferent and 
selfish. In this Sunday’s Observer 
Conservative Party Chairman 
Iain Macleod answers Sir 
Harold’s charges in an extremely 
animated conversation with 
Kenneth Harris. 

Macleod talks about what is 
really going on in present-day 
politics, about different attitudes 


within his party. He gives an 
insight into the way the parties 
(and the Conservatives in parti- 
cular) run their Conferences. 

For frankness, for forthright- 
ness, this conversation compares 
favourably with the memoirs 
of political figures who left 
active politics years ago. But 
Macleod is a man right at the 
centre of things, and he is 
talking about what is happening 
now. 





Danny Blanchflower joins The Observer 
This Sunday Danny Blanchflower, captain of 
League and Cup winners Tottenham 
Hotspur, joins The Observer. He will write 
about football of course, and a great many 
other sports that interest him. His articles and 
reports, like his football, have a special sort 
of authority and originality. They are also 
highly entertaining. If you follow sport, you 
will enjoy it all the more with Danny 
Blanchflower. 

For rugby fans: 

Michael Green (of ‘Coarse Rugby’ fame) 
writes on Old Players Who Never Die. 


THE OBSERVER | 
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pen and han 


Trade with Japan is exceptionally 
profitable. Japan is buying more abroad 
than ever before, and its own consumer 
and industrial products are finding 
ready markets overseas. 


To bring the man with the pen and 


‘the man with the han together for pro- 


fitable business is the job of Mitsubishi 
Shoji. The confusions of doing business 
in an alien world disappear when deal- 
ing through this big general trading 
company. 

It represents in foreign trade 30 
Mitsubishi companies, each carrying the 
Three Diamonds mark and manufactur- 
ing many fine products in light and 
heavy industries. 


To learn how profitable it is to trade 
with Japan, call at any of the Mitsubishi 
Shoji branches or affiliates. They are 
located in trading centres all over the 
world 








General Importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


London Branch: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E. C. 4 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Malaysia: Race Against Time 


and Tunku Abdul Rahman on the 

formation of a Malaysian federation 
has been commendably, unexpectedly swift. 
Both sides seem to have recognised that here 
is a race against time. 

The core of the agreement announced in 
London on Wednesday lies in the provisions 
for the future of the British base in Singa- 
pore. The Malayan prime minister showed 
himself unexpectedly flexible, if one bears 
in mind that he has publicly opposed the 
use of the Singapore base for Seato (south- 
east Asia treaty) operations after the merger 
of Malaya with Singapore and what is now 


A GREEMENT between the Government 


British Borneo, Under this week’s agree- 
ment, the 1957 defence treaty with Malaya 
will be extended to the other territories of 
the proposed federation, but Singapore. will 
be an exception to the treaty’s proviso that 
the Malayan government’s assent is needed 
before British troops are used in any non- 
Malayan situation. Indeed, “the preserva- 
tion of peace in south-east Asia” is speci- 
fically stated to be one of the purposes of 
the base ; in context, this phrase clearly 
sanctions the use of British troops for Seato 
purposes. On the other hand, the base is 
to remain British in the somewhat paradoxi- 
cal sense that Britain surrenders its 


scvereign right to transfer the right to use 
it, either to Seato or to another country. 


The agreement is thus a compromise, and 
therein lies its fragility. It will incense 
Singapore’s clamorous left wing and may 
well fall short of what Mr Lee Kuan-yew, 
the island’s prime minister, feels he can 
“sell” to his voters. Mr Lee has publicly 
committed himself to submitting the merger 
plan to a referendum, when all the details 
have been worked out. This will take time. 
So will the proposed steps to prepare and 
sound out the people of British Borneo. 
There will thus be opportunities a-plenty 
for opponents to work up feeling, especially 
in Singapore. Such obstacles can be over- 
come with good fortune ; but only if the 
need for urgency is recognised all round. 












Malaysian ¥& 
Light and ¥ 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN MALAYA 


FTER Tunku Abdul Rahman had for so long shuddered away 
A from any suggestion of embracing explosive and unpredictable 
Singapore, it is astonishing to find the notion of Malaysia happily 
absorbing all Malayan diplomatic and political thinking. The 
Colombo. Plan conference, which coincided with the Tunku’s 
departure for London last week, was completely overshadowed by 
the contemplated merger. No Malayan minister or official even 
considered the possibility of any hitch or delay occurring in 
London. The Tunku’s visit was seen only as a formality—even a 
courtesy. Diffident American arguments that changes in the status 
of the Singapore base would virtually paralyse the already palsied 
figure of the South-east Asia Treaty Organisation were brushed 
aside. Because the merger, once so undesirable, was now so highly 
favcured, it was bound, if for that reason alone, to be a success. 
In effect, having decided to take the plunge which he had so sturdily 
tesisted, the Tunku, all agreed, was finding the water fine. 

The humid, languorous atmosphere in the attractive little jungle 
capital of Kuala Lumpur was fairly crackling with improvisation 
and confidence. Singapore would now be “cleaned up.” The old 
constitution could be easily suspended if. security enforcement 


became difficult. The result of the referendum, which Singapore’s 
prime minister, Lee Kuan-yew (noticeably more subdued than his 
prospective Malayan fellow-nationals), must submit to 600,000 
voters in Singapore, was a foregone conclusion. Why? Because 
it would not be presented as a simple “ yes” or “no” ruling on 
Mr Lee’s proposal, but as a choice between that well-understood 
policy and the brash, ill-advised alternative of the breakaway 
Barisan Socialis scoundrels. (Comrade Lim Chin-siong’s forth- 
right counter-demands for “equality” would actually surrender 
control of education, labour and welfare to the federation, impose 
Islam as Singapore’s religion, and accept Malay and English—but 
no longer Chinese—as national languages.) 

On the risky premise that reason would match passion in the 
referendum campaign, it was expected that the Singapore govern- 
ment’s lucid and temperate White Paper, issued on the eve of the 
Tunku’s arrival in London, would set the tone and style of the 
arguments for and against merger. With 15 members, Singapore 
will rank second only to Perak province (19) in representation in 
the Malaysian parliament. On a basis of population Singapore 
should have 23 or 24; but this discrepancy, it was contended, 
would not cause head-breaking in the streets of Singapore. 

It is, of course, a fact that the existing Singapore constitution 
and the present “ sovereign ” role of the base were, in any case, 
due for reconsideration and revision in 1963. In the eyes of 
both Mr Lee and his breakaway Opponents, the base is still 
estimated and cherished, not as a fortification, but essentially 
as a welfare investment maintained by the British taxpayer to 
provide employment, directly and indirectly, for 200,000 workers. 
This enduring assessment casts a lurid light on the island-state’s 
employment and production policies. 

In Singapore, however, there are more sober reservations. No 
one there believes that the tough leaders of the communist-backed 
Barisan Socialis opposition, which controls practically all trade 
unions in Singapore, will quietly and uncomplainingly await the 
deportation or imprisonment order which is assured to most of 
them, under Malayan decree, as soon as the merger is effective. 
Malayan judgment on communist party membership is unlikely to 
be inhibited by strictly legal processes. Already nuisance strikes are 
giving a foretaste of the industrial disorders which appear certain 
to culminate in violence, with gathering chauvinistic, if not ideo- 
logical, support from the predominantly Chinese population. The 
bright and shining confidence in Kuala Lumpur seems reckless 
and dangerous among the dark realities of Singapore. 
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Canada’s European Perplexity 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Canadian government’s attempt to improve its gamesman- 
ae in dealing with Britain and the common market, reported 
last week, was launched unexpectedly quickly by Mr Fleming, the 
finance minister, who, once he got to Paris for the meetings of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
arranged meetings successively with Mr George Ball, the United 
States under-secretary of State, President de Gaulle, Mr Macmillan, 
and Mr Duncan Sandys. His gambit is understood to have been 
approved by Mr Diefenbaker before he left Ottawa, but it was 
not foreseen by any of the government departments concerned, 
including his own. At press conferences in London and, on his 
return, in Ottawa, he revealed unmistakably that this was a new 
attempt to restore what Madison Avenue would call “the public 
image ” of Canadian policy. 

However it may have appeared in London, the attempt has not 
had much success in Canada. But this was hardly Mr Fleming’s 
fault. He was as earnest as only he can be in assuring the Canadian 
reporters that his London talks had been “ very cordial.” He did 
his very best to prove that all was sweetness and light between 
Ottawa and London. It was true, he admitted, that he still 
wanted to see the text of Mr Heath’s presentation of the British 
case to the Six in Paris on October roth. But it was not true that 
he had “ demanded ” it, or that he had been “ rebuffed ” as some 
Canadian newspapers had reported. Admittedly he had not got it, 
but perhaps he would at a later date. Anyway, the importance 
of Mr Heath’s text had been grossly exaggerated because of the 
great interest shown in it by British newspapers. 

Mr Fleming’s earnest manner lacks the persuasive charm of the 
bearded Commander Whitehead (tonic water) or the shirt man 
with the black eye-patch. But the contradictions he has had to 
overcome in his difficult public relations exercise might have 
defeated the very best publicity people in London or New York. 
Mr Fleming understands better than most Canadians the complex 
political undertones of the European Economic Community. If 
Britain was slow to realise how much more important the ultimate 
political goal is for General de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer than any 
purely economic considerations, it is now three years since Mr 
Reginald Maudling’s discomfiture brought the facts home. Most 
Canadians have still not learned them. Mr Tommy Douglas, the 
leader of the New Democratic party, is still advocating that Canada 
should join the European common market. So is Mr Eric Kierans, 
the speechmaking president of the Montreal stock exchange. 


NE question to Mr Fleming at his Ottawa press conference on 

Tuesday was, “ why should not Canada join ?” He answered 
that the Rome treaty conceived of the community as a purely Euro- 
pean institution which just was not open to any outsider’s adherence. 
But at the same moment his colleague, Mr George Hees, the 
minister of trade and commerce, was telling Toronto business men 
that his department was carrying out studies to determine whether 
Canada would gain or lose by joining the common market. Mr 
Hees also repeated an earlier statement that if Britain could not 
reach satisfactory arrangements with Europe, “ the next step should 
be a re-examination of the possibilities of materially increasing 
trade within the Commonwealth.” Mr Fleming evidently had not 
seen his colleague’s speech, and showed that he did not think much 
of increased Commonwealth trade as an alternative to the common 
market. 

All these things were embarrassing for Mr Fleming. But they 
signified less than the self-contradictions into which he was led by 
Mr Diefenbaker’s gamesmanship. Loyally reasserting his prime 
minister’s assertion that Canada could “ rely on” Mr Macmillan’s 
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promise to safeguard Commonwealth interests, he said it would be 
“extremely difficult” for Britain to negotiate entry into the Euro- 
pean Community without damaging Canadian trade. Plainly his 
interview with General de Gaulle had confirmed him in this view. 
It was pointed out to him that Mr Macmillan had never promised 
to avoid all injury to Commonwealth interests, and that Lord 
Amory, since his arrival here as High Commissioner, had always 
bluntly stated that some damage to Canadian interests was inevit- 
able. 

Mr Fleming’s ‘statements all suggested that he has himself 
acquired a perfectly realistic view of the compromises which Britain 
must make, and of the unwelcome choice of interests which the 
Canadian government will have to face. But his colleagues, and 
even his prime minister, are so busy finding ingenious ways to 
conceal reality that even the Canadian public is utterly confused. 
Thus a respectable Canadian position is in danger of being under- 
mined, and public discussion of alternatives, which might produce 
the best policy for Canada’s long-term interests, is inhibited. 


See Thou Hurt Not... 


the Oil and the Wine 





BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


MPLACABLY, an energetic, clanking machine is clutching a trench 
out of the soil of France. It is the only machine like it in 
Europe, and it looks like a combine harvester atop an old Mississippi 
paddle-boat. It moves forward at a steady walk and leaves a 
deep, wide ditch behind it. Busy, brawny men follow, commanding 
other machines to lay pipes by the trench-side ; to provide heat for 
welding them ; to wrap it round with scientific protection, and to 
bury the whole monstrous secret beneath the rudely disturbed earth 
of the valley of the Sadne. 

This is the creation of the South European Oil Pipeline ; one 
of three that, from different points of the compass, will force an 
abundance of oil to flow towards central and southern Germany 
by 1963. It will be pumped through many hundreds of miles of 
steel-lined holes in the ground ; holes under the vineyards and 
valleys of France ; holes beneath the mountains of Italy and 
Switzerland ; holes, perhaps, through the wall in eastern Europe. 
This may benefit the sellers of oil ; it will almost certainly mean 
cheaper fuel for the industrialists of southern Germany. 

This is partly because oil will no longer travel the long way 
round to the centre of Europe. The South European pipeline 
starts at Lavéra, near Marseilles ; another at Genoa. Compared 
with Rotterdam and Wilhelmshaven, these ports save about five 
days (1,800 to 2,500 miles) tanker haul from the oilfields of north 
Africa, the eastern. Mediterranean, or the Persian Gulf. Costs will 
be cut, too, because it is cheaper to move oil in large quantities 
through pipelines. The builders of the line from Lavéra believe 
that, initially, it will cost about half as much to take oil from 
Lavéra to, say, Karlsruhe as it now costs to take it round the coast 
of western Europe and down from Rotterdam. The Italian line 
will probably be blessed with cheap Russian crude oil ; so, naturally, 
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COMPUTER 


1301 FOR LIVERPOOL VICTORIA FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


The Society’s cost-conscious management will put the 1301 to work for its Ordinary Branch 
business, an accounting and valuation operation for 350,000 policies. Calculating speeds 
measured in millionths of a second will break down bottlenecks in the production of 
50,000 premium renewals per month. At the same time, costs will be sliced and the speed of 
the job increased. Accounts for 5,000 agents will be handled with greater ease and accuracy. 


£200 million assets 


The Society has just passed the £200 million asset 
mark — an important milestone in its history. Signi- 
ficant, too, is the fact that at this time it should have 
chosen the 1301 data processing system to assist its 
vigorous management in the accounting, statistical 
and actuarial work around which a life office revolves. 


Why do other customers go for the 1301? 


Why is the 1301 so much in demand? Why have firms so 
distant as Sheffield and Stockholm, Melbourne and 
Mainz chosen it? Why is it used on such diverse appli- 
cations as stores control, market research, and payroll 





work? Why do firms so different as banks and ship- 
builders, chocolate and footwear manufacturers, 
invest in a 1301? 


FIRST, because the 1301 is the ‘pocket battleship’ of 
computers. What it can do is out-of all proportion to 
its cost and size. 


SECOND, it has been developed for the money-saving, 


money-making requirements of the world’s market 
places. 


It has the right computing power and speed to tackle 
business problems of any size and complexity. It is 
flexible enough to deal with routine accounting or con- 
tribute to operational research and management. It 
can be applied to fit your business, NOW. And, whatis 
most important, it can expand to meet any conceivable 
business development for many years to come. 


DATA PROCESSING 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS LTD 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, Wl. TEL: HYDE PARK 8090 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. AND IN 51 COUNTRIES THE WORLD OVER 
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will the line into Czechoslovakia from the east. About 70 miles 
of the line from Lavéra has already b2en buried, near Beaurepa-re 
in the valley of the Rhéne. It is never less than two feet below 
the ground ; the payment made to the 16,000 landowners under 
whose feet it wall pass is about one new franc a me.re for right of 
passage. 

In addition, damage to land and crops must be made good, and 
paid for, by the pipeline company (vines cut down take four or 
five years to grow again ; the growers are compensated). Negoti- 
ations are usually smooth: the company reports only three per 
cent of non from difficult farmers so far. These will have to be 
persuaded, or forced by court order, to allow passage. Sometimes 
the arguments are heated: one farmer has threatened to plastic- 
bomb the line because it will run below his goldfish pond, a pond 
which, even for the good of Bavarian industry, he is reluctant to 
move. But, for the good of Bavarian industry, many miles of 
vineyard in Isére and Dréme lie wounded ; cut by a desert-making 
crew that needs a twenty-metre swath along: which to move its 
machines. The crew works well in desert: its members are experi- 
enced in the Sahara and in the Middle East. In France, when 
the managers have squared the people, the machines level the vine- 
yards and work along a stretch of empty, rough soil that is the 
pipeline-layer’s accustomed habitat. The pipes, with their bloom 
of new rust, the products of a delightedly busy French steel 
industry, lie in the mud as if dead, awaiting the welders and the 
embalmers. 


Near Lavéra, a port made for oil, are the tanks that will store 
the black blood coming to put life in the pipes. They are 
tremendous, at least three storeys high it seems from the top, and 
the leng:h of two football fields to walk around. Fourteen are 
being built. From the top of a tank, on a misty morning, the 
village of Fos-sur-mer can just be made out in the distance ; on 
the spot, it is all magnified Meccano set and, thankfully, a verandah 
with a colonial-looking fronded roof under which to sip drinks after 
the visit. 


Initially the line will carry crude oil 475 miles to two refineries 
at Strasbourg and two at Karlsruhe, at a rate of ten million tons 
a year. This throughput is expected to be trebled within a decade. 
The line, 34 inches in diameter, will be the biggest in Europe. 
An extension is planned from Karlsruhe, on the Rhine, to Ingolstadt, 
on the Danube. A new company, owned by four German and five 
international oil groups, has been set up to run this extension. 
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The whole line, it is reckoned, will serve twelve departments in 
eastern France, and north-west Switzerland, as well as Germany 
south of the river Main. 


Pipelines are expensive: this one will cost about £45 million 
as far as Karlsruhe. A quarter of this has been put up by the 
sixteen oil companies that are sharing in the Société du Pipe-Line 
Sud-Européen ; the rest is to’be raised by bond issues. A large 
sharehelder-is Shell, which is building refineries at Strasbourg and 
Ingolstadt. Esso, with a refinery at Karlsruhe and another to be 
built at Ingolstadt, will be another large user. 


Because of this preponderance of big companies, there may one 
day be arguments about the use of the lines. Shell and the South 
European company are both anxious to argue that the “ common 
carrier” system used by the Americans would not make sense in 
Europe. The new European pipelines will take crude oil from the 
coast to the centre for refining: the argument is that the companies | 
that build the lines and the refineries should have the exclusive use 
of them if they choose 


The French government, however, has decreed that if there is 
spare Capacity in any privately owned pipeline it should be rented 
out to any company that chooses to use it. But the outside com- 
pany would have to prove the spare capacity, and that may be 
difficult. The European Commission has suggested that the 
common market should introduce a “common carrier” system, 
to serve a co-ordinated energy policy. If this is done there will 
be much to co-ordinate. 

The Russian system of pipelines will link Kuibyshev, on the 
Volga, with Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
This 2,800-mile system is expected to be ready by the end of 1963. 
The Italians, whose company, ENI, is headed by Signor Mattei, 
also have several lines planned. One is to branch north-west from 
the Po river, travel through the, St Bernard pass, and, when com- 
pleted, pump crude oil to the Italian-Swiss refinery at Aigle, in 
western Switzerland. The ENT line to Bavaria will feed refineries 
at Ingolstadt and Stuttgart. Eventually ENI expects to transport 
between 16 and 18 million tons of oil a year through its line ; 
about a third to northern Italy, half to southern Germany and 
the rest to Switzerland and the Austrian Vorarlberg. The line 
should be ready by 1963. 


If there is to be competition for sales in southern Germany, it 
seems as if the South European line will have the advantage of 
getting there first. So far, undistracted by peasants on either 
side of its private desert, the ruthless machine at Avignon has 
helped the pipeline-builders to move a tenth faster than planned. 
It seemed, on a wet morning ten days ago, to have even more 
ambitious ideas in mind. 


On Kekkonen’s Shoulders | 


» FROM OUR FINNISH CORRESPONDENT 


HEN a new Finnish government takes office, after the 

parliamentary election and the élection of a new president 
in February, it will be able truthfully to assure the Soviet Union 
that it intends to maintain Finland’s policy of neutrality. Most 
Finns agree on wanting to stay outside the conflict between the 
big powers, to preserve their trade connections with both the East 
and the West, and to co-operate still more closely with their Nordic 
neighbours. In itself, this policy seems acceptable to everyone 
concerned ; the trouble is that the Soviet Union’s trust in Finland 
appears: to ‘depend on oan pobeiciens and — parties § execute 
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President Kekkonen, who passed through Moscow on Thursday 
on his way to discuss the crisis between the two countries with 
Mr Khrushchev in Siberia, has refused in the past to dissolve 
parl‘ament when asked to do so by domestic politicians. Now he has 
advanced next year’s parliamentary elections from the summer 
to February 4th and 5th, as the result of a Russian request for 
assurances of continued friendly relations. Ten days later, 300 
electors will meet to choose a new president for the following six 
years. It remains to be seen, after Mr Kekkonen’s talk with Mr 
Khrushchev, whether this move will give him a period of grace to 
deal with the three-week-old Russian demand for “ military con- 
sultations.” 


In advancing the parliamentary election, President Kekkonen 
was presumably aware that, when the Finns are subjected to outside 
pressure at election time, they generally react by favouring conser- 
vative policies at the expense of the extreme Left. The new 
parliament may therefore contain fewer People’s Democrats (as 
the communists and their allies are called in Finland) and left-wing 
socialists than does the present Diet—an outcome which may be 
contrary to the unstated wish behind the Soviet request. Moreover, 
if the election favours the 
other parties, they will find it 
even more difficult than in 
the past to accept the partici- 
pation of the extreme left 
wing in a government. 

The Finns announced on 
November 14th that the 
Soviet government had told 
them it would demand joint 
defence talks, failing assur- 
ances of continued friendly 
relations between the two 
countries. The treaty of 
1948 between Finland and 
the Soviet Union stipulates 
that if Finland, or Russia 
through Finnish territory, 
becomes the object of aggres- 
sion by Germany or by 
powers allied with Germany, Finland will take up arms to resist 
the attack. It is thought that the Russians may be genuinely worried 
about the military strength of west Germany and about the growing 
west German influence in northern Europe. They may also fear 
that some political groups in Finland would applaud a development 
of this kind. 


A sympathy for things German certainly exists among a limited 
nationalist group in Finland. But this is not comparable (although 
the Russians compare it) with the pro-German feelings of the 
1930s and early 1940s. On the contrary, the Finnish government 
and the country’s leading politicians are plainly concerned at the 
possibility that, if the cold war goes on, west Germany may be 
armed with nuclear weapons or given the right to produce such 
weapons. They fear that if that happened, a tougherswest German 
policy towards Russia would soon ‘follow. President Kekkonen 
is believed to have expressed this concern in conversations with 
western statesmen, most recently with President Kennedy in 
Washington. 





According to the Finnish statement of November 14th, Mr 
Gromyko, the Soviet foreign minister, told his Finnish colleague, 
Mr Karjalainen, that Russia had “not the slightest intention of 
intervening in Finland’s domestic affairs.” The Finns reply that 
it would be interference for the Russians to criticise the appoint- 
ment of leading Finnish Social Democrats or conservatives to carry 
out their country’s policy of neutrality ; even more so, for Russia 
to apply commercial sanctions. For some people, however, this 
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blunt response is modified by the realisation that a small nation 
in Finland’s delicate geographical position may not be able to afford 
a policy that leaves the wishes of a powerful neighbour out of 
account. 


President Kekkonen has shown skill in his past dealings with 
statesmen of both East and West. It is widely assumed that, 
largely because of this, he will be re-elected in February. In that 
case, Finland’s most pressing problem will not be its foreign policy 
(about which there is no question) but its domestic political situ- 
ation. Presumably the president now realises that Finland’s 
present foreign relations depend above all on having a firmly-based 
government. The current election campaign does not improve the 
prospects of lessening party strife. After the election, however, 
Mr Kekkonen will face the task of creating a majority government 
from the democratic parties in place of the present minority govern- 
ment of his own Agrarian party. The wounding charges against 
him of discrimination and favouritism on behalf of his political 
friends may then cease. The hope is that Mr Kekkonen possesses 
enough authority in the world’s capitals, including Moscow, to 
gain their acceptance for a government formed on the basis of the 
election results, whatever they are. But the Finns fear that even 
their most earnest assurances may be in vain if the Russians—in 
their concern at the present situation in Europe and, particularly, 
the increase in west Germany’s influence—are no longer in a mood 
to accommodate their small neighbour’s wishes. 


Hasta Luego? 


ENERAL DE GAULLE carried his new policy of friendliness 
G towards General Franco a stage further on November 16th 
when he received Sr Castiella, the Spanish foreign minister, and 
assured him of “ all my sympathy ” for the Caudillo and his regime, 
“ which represents a factor of stability and social peace in Europe.” 
This compliment, going somewhat beyond what is usually thought 
necessary, has been made much of by the Madrid government ; it 
may be seen as one more instalment in the French President’s 
payment of the debt for the Caudillo’s welcome decision to repress 
the activities of the French right-wing exiles in Spain. But his 
gratitude to General Franco, though understandable, has led him 
into ingratitude to the Spanish republican exiles in France, who 
served France and Gaullism well in the Resistance and, since then, 
in peace. The Fifth Republic was not too proud to ask their 
organisations for help when the loyalty of its army was in doubt 
last spring. Nevertheless it forbade this summer’s Spanish Labour 
party congress at Toulouse, though when French socialists protested 
it permitted the congress to be held at Puteaux. Early this month 
it banned all Spanish republican papers published on French 
territory. 


The principal journals affected are El Socialista, a sober weekly 
founded in Madrid by Pablo Inglesias in 1890, and three lively 
anarcho-syndicalist periodicals displaced from Barcelona. All four 
are anti-communist and anti-Castro as well as anti-Franco. They 
have almost as many readers in Latin America as in western Europe. 


El Socialista can, of course, count on the support of the French 
socialist parties and trade unions (which, like the liberal Dépéche 
du Midi of Toulouse, have uttered strohg protests), and its staff 
have sufficient faith in French democratic habits to be confident 
that the ban cannot be permanent. The paper’s last issue, published 
the day after the government’s decree but ante-dated to evade it, 
bore the front-page headline: “ Hasta luego.” For the other three 
papers it may be different. Who, in these days, will break a lance 
for the anarchists ? For these ideological orphans, the ban might 
well mean Adids. 


THE 
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On the Brink of Affluence 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


N Italy, official statistics begin with the unification of the country 
] in 1861. The centennial was therefore an opportunity to survey 
a century of economic growth and to make some forecasts. Appro- 
priately, one of the last centenary events in Turin was a meeting 
of Italian economists and technologists to discuss “ Italy Yesterday 
and Tomorrow.” This was more than an academic exercise. 
The conference tried to provide a body of information and ideas 
for the guidance of a special committee appointed by the budget 
minister, Signor Pella, to advise the government on drafting a 
development plan. 

He and his supporters are thinking in terms of an “ indicative ” 
plan confined to setting targets and manipulating a few traditional 
levers, such as credit. Signor Colombo, the minister of industry 
(who was not in Turin), favours a more dynamic, global and 
“operational * plan. Other planners, too, are to be found in the 
Christian Democrat party ; all are more or less inspired by the 
encyclical Mater et Magistra, but each has some sectional or 
regional axe to grind, Outside the government the democratic Left 
wants a full-blooded coercive plan starting with the nationalisation 
of power. In reaction to the Turin meeting, Radicals, Socialists 
and Republicans recently met in Rome to discuss a counter-plan. 

It is not surprising that Italians feel the need for a plan. Since 
1959 they have stepped with dramatic suddenness into a new 
economic era. In the space of a few years a million people have 
left their homes in the country to seek, often to scrape, a living 
in the big towns. The trend is bound to continue at an accelerated 
pace as the relative place of agriculture in the economy recedes. 
This has dropped from 32 per cent of the national product in 1950 
to 22 per cent in 1960. By 1970 it should have fallen to 13 per cent. 
By then it is also estimated that another two million people will 
leave their homes. The problem is to fit them for the affluent 
society and to make provision for the folk who stay behind. 

The general public is only dimly aware of what is happening, 
but the experts have no doubts about the facts. Italy’s"miracle year, 
1960, when industrial output rose by 15.6 per cent, was not a flash 
in the pan. Much the same rate of growth was maintained in the 
first half of 1961, and the present rate of investment suggests that 
the pace will continue throughout the nineteen-sixties, with only 
a very slight flattening of the curve after 1965. Industry as a whole 
is growing at the rate of 8 per cent a year, but manufacturing in- 
dustries, particularly steel, engineering and chemicals, are growing 
at rates varying between 10 and 18 per cent a year. Industrial 
output, which has trebled since 1938, has doubled since 1950. 
The national income has increased by two-thirds since 1950, and 
is rising at the rate of 5.3 per cent a year. Experts believe that 
global income will rise from £12,000 million in 1960 to £18,000 
million in 1970. 

We learned in Turin that this is Italy’s second experience of 
take-off. A first attempt occurred between 1898 and 1908 in 
relation to the development of the hydroelectric potential of the 
Alps. The present thrust is also attributed in the first instance to 
power factors. Between 1950 and 1960 Italy’s power system grew 
at the rate of 8 per cent a year while its structure changed radically. 
Natural gas and oil, which in 1950 accounted for 24 per cent of 
the nation’s power, were supplying 54 per cent in 1960. By 1970, 
when the new gas fields in the South will be operating, the pro- 
portion will be 70 per cent. In ten years natural gas production 
has risen from 510 million cubic metres to 6,447 million and 
crude oil imports have risen from 5.2 million tons to 21.5 million. 
Indigenous natural gas and oil, imported mainly from the Middle 
East, have replaced coal as Italy’s basic fuel, thus removing the 
country’s traditional handicap, its distance from the great European 
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coalfields. Today Italy is nearer than any industrialised western 
country to the Middle East oil fields where production is cheapest. 
It is also the closest, geographically, to the newly emancipated Arab 
and African countries—and, indeed, some economists think that the 
recent dizzy phase of Italian expansion has gained extra impetus 
from anticipation of the demands those countries will make and 
the opportunities they will offer. The Turin conference was fol- 
lowed with close interest by a number of African diplomats, 
conscious of the potential importance of Italy for their countries. 

The discovery of gas fields in Lucania, Sicily, and Abruzzo 
coincides with the growth of a new interest in the South on the 
part of Italian entrepreneurs, and with a growing determination 
on the part of the government to use more drastic means than incen- 
tives to entice industry to the South. In Italy, as in most indus- 
trialised countries, 
the petrochemical 
industry has _pro- 
gressed more rapidly 
in the last ten years 
than any other, in- 
creasing from 12,000 
tons of carbon equi- 
valent in 1953 to 
243,000 tons in 
1960. Much of this 
industry is in the 
South ; new plant is 
going up at Brindisi, 
Gela and Ferran- 
dina. Very soon, 
however, these de- 
1960 velopments may be 

an overshadowed by 
the new steel plant 
at Taranto and the 
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Source: “Cento Anni di Economia Italiana” ; 
Mondo Economico 


engineering plant at Bari, both of which look to new markets in the - 


Mediterranean basin. 

The motor industry offers the most spectacular demonstration of 
Italy’s take-off. The first symptom of the big change was the 
appearance of the Fiat 600, Italy’s first cheap utility car, in 1955. 
Ten years ago one Italian in seventy had a car. Today the ratio 
is one in twenty. By 1970 it should be one in seven or eight, not 
so different from north-west Europe. It is assumed that at least 
five million Italians will buy their first car in this decade and that 
production will maintain its present annual increase (12 per cent) 
until 1965, then dropping to 10 per cent until 1970. This year’s 
production is estimated at 720,000 cars. In ten years Fiat has 
reduced its prices (measured by weight of product) by 20 per cent ; 
and the industry is preparing itself to meet common market price 
competition. By 1970, the experts assume that the Italian motor 
industry will be able to turn out 1,300,000 cars, and that Italy will 
export 500,000 cars a year and import 200,000. The checks on 
expansion are the state of the Italian roads and the shortage of 


specialised labour at every level from entrepreneur to mechanic. | 


The first matter is being dealt with—an immense road-building 
programme is under way—but the second remains formidable. 

Unless the schools can turn out qualified (or qualifiable) workers 
and the universities can turn out technicians at the rate demanded 
by industry, production may run into a bottleneck. The demand 
calculated for 1975 is 550,000 technical school diplomas a year 
with a teaching staff of 100,000, compared to the present level of 
8,000 teachers for 20,000 diploma scholars a year. A structural 
revolution must somehow be imposed on the Italian school system 
with all its traditions, prejudices, and vested interests. Under this 
pressure, the schools question is becoming the biggest issue in 
Italian politics. This is the psychological corner that Italy has to 
turn if it is to be a modern society. 
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New York Agency: 37 Walt St:, New York 5, N.Y: q 
: 88 South Dearborn St.,. Chicago A 
1 Royal Exchange Ave., London 


Chicago Office 
London Office 
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OWS of Japan’s sensational 
ee ate UC ee re ar eee 
STOC KHOLMS EN SKILDA B ANK ai rationalization, the technological 
improvements, shifting employment patterns, 
changing consumer preferentes, even n 
habits—all adding up to the greatest = 


BT we eer te aa ame its 
. A AY Perry’s Black Ships. Things are 
SAN < Mote eee Cee e lal bg 
LFA FAN rg Op the most modern institutions can 
= keep up. The Mitsui Bank, of 
course, is Japan's oldest modern 
bank-—has been since 1885, 
and perhaps before that. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS eh Fk Sai 
HEAD OFFICE: YURAKULCHO: TOKYO, JAPAN 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
NEW YORK AGENCY. « LONDON BRANCH 
BANGKOK BRANCH + BOMBAY BRANCH 





BANKING LOOKS AHEAD... 


EXPORTS AND MARTINS British 
banking will be required to play a vital 
role in the expansion of our export 
trade. It is a challenge that Martins is 
well placed to meet with its Head 
Office in the city-port of Liverpool, 
with over 600 branches at home and 
with world-wide connections overseas. 
For many years Martins has offered a 
range of specialised services to those 
engaged in overseas trade. These 
services are continually being 
strengthened and improved and the 
— Bank is always looking ahead to provide 
d the new facilities quickly when changed 
conditions demand them. Information 


sie and advice on exporting matters are 
we of available from all our branches, who 
eS, 0 : eee, 

las can call upon the special facilities of 





our Information Department at Head 
Office. 


Martins Bank e 


Martins Bank Limited. Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
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| BANCO DI SICILIA 


PUBLIC CREDIT INSTITUTION © 














Capital: Lit. 15.814.148.800 
| | Special Fund Reserved for 7 
industrial Credit: Lit. 4.000.030.000 | 


Board of Directors and Main Office in Palermo 


Branches: Agrigento, Bologna, Caltagirone, Caltanissetta, 
Catania, Enna, Florence, Genoa, Messina, Milan, Palermo, 
Ragusa, Rome, Syracuse, Termini Imerese, Turin, Trapani, 
Trieste, Venice. 


SS ®wy°v 5 


WAG 


Sub-branches: Marsala-Palermo 
Overseas Branch: 


TRIPOLI (Libya)—27 Sciara Sidi Hamudi 


Representative Offices: 


DAIWA BANK 


LTD 
. N N, E. 2 —l, G t W hi t St t 
AUTHORISED FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK | ENDO, ee reat Winchester Stree 





from ist D ber, 1961, at: 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN aaa ihe | ee es 
Over 100 branch offices throughout Japan MUNICH, 3 ‘je: ‘Th, ea se 23/1 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: | ; BiG nage proeremey 

61, Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. | NEW YORK 5, N.Y. —37, Wall Street ’ 
" LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: ra, Gee a ee a aoe 

|3/14, King Street, London, E.C.2, England. CORRESPONDENTS IN ITALY AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Foreign Exchange Business / Trust Business | 
General Banking Business Safe Custody All Banking, Stock and Foreign Exchange Transactions 





Payment and Sale Service of Travellers’ Cheques and Letters of Credit. 


SWISS CREDIT BANK 


(Credit Suisse) = 


Capital and Reserves, Swiss Francs 355,000,000 





With branches in all.parts of Switzerland and also at 
25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspondents 
throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, one of the oldest 

and largest in Switzerland, provides an efficient service Affiliated Companies 
for all kinds of banking transactions. SWISS AMERICAN 













CORPORATION 
25 Pine Street, 
NEW YORK. 






Please address your enquiries to the 


Head Office in Zurich, or to: 











The United Kingdom Representative ‘amen ‘enn: 


Robert J. Keller (CANADA) LIMITED 
4 Tokeahouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, London, E.C.2 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 


MONTREAL. 
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ta, - » . can help in your quest for CANADIAN 
o BUSINESS. With over one hundred and forty 
9 


years’ experience and over 850 branches 
‘Coast-to-Coast’ we are ina unique position to 
offer assistance to newcomers to the Canadian 
market. 

Our Business Development Department is at 
your disposal and will gladly send you a copy 
of our booklet ‘Your Guide to Business in 
Canada’. 
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FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA IN LONDON 


Bank of Montreal 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 

MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
WEST END OFFICE: 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
HEAD OFFICE: PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 





In Cultured Pearls... 
Japan is 


“ICHIBAN” 






Cultured pearls add a unique lustre to the list of Japan’s 
wide range of export products. Aside from their quantity 
and export value—rising to more than 99 per cent of the 
entire world output and exporting 97 per cent of Japan’s 
total production—cultured pearls are one of the best known 
among the many export items. Thus, you see why Japan is 
“Ichiban” (first or tops) in this field. 


‘ 


The Nippon Kangyo Bank’s facilities provided excellent 
opportunities for the pearl industry during the past decade. 
“Kangyo” which means “industrial and commercial promo- 
tion” cordially welcomes you to partake of our consultation 
and advisory service in all phases of commerce and industry. 






World-wide Banking Facilities 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 122 branches throughout Japan 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, E.C.3, England 
TAIPEI BRANCH « NEW YORK OFFICE TEL: MANSION HOUSE 1797 
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The long haul from England 


When exporting to Latin America, take the easiest road by consult- 
ing our International Department. They can help you overcome the 
difficulties of reaching this rewarding market. Our branches and 
those of the Bank of London & Montreal, and Balfour, Williamson 
& Co., span South and Central America and the Caribbean. 
Through the Representatives of our International Department, up-to- 
the-minute advice and detailed information on every aspect of Latin 
American trading is available to you. 






BANK OF LONDON 4 SOUTH AMERICA SAN SURRH 





HEAD OFFICE: 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London EC4 City 9822 

GLASGOW Cl 54 West Nile Street City 5393 BIRMINGHAM 3: 50 Great 

Charles Street Central 4058 BRADFORD: 55 Well Street Bradford 25693 

MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte Street Central 3135 PARIS: 89-91 Rue 

du Faubourg St. Honoré NEW YORK: 54 Wall Street zURICH: 

Schifflande 26. Branches and agencies throughout Latin America, 
W. Indies, Portugal and Spain. 
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Could Lloyds Bank help you 
with your export problems? 


The specialist EXPORT DEVELOPMENT SECTION of Advise exporters of trade enquiries ; which 
Lloyds Bank can do this: frequently reach the bank from overseas importers. 

Obtain full local reports on market conditions Advise exporters on all matters regarding import 
and potentials . . . for a range of products or restrictions, duties, exchange, payment remit- 
individual lines, tances, etc. 

Obtain a list of names and addresses of potential Should you feel that any or all of these services 
buyers and agents . . . in some cases effecting the could assist you with your particular export problem 
necessary introductions. Obtain confidential reports your local Lloyds Bank mana,er will immediately 


on the credit standing of overseas buyers. arrange the necessary meetings, reports, etc. for you. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





* Proposed r 
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International Banking 


Convertibility under Strain 


London being reduced to check the drain of funds from 

New York—is this where we came in a year ago ? 
Certainly the wheel has turned full circle in the international 
currency markets. In late 1960 the dollar-gold crisis was at 
its height. Then, immediately after the Kennedy administra- 
tion took office, one puff from the new President sent the 
speculators reeling. There followed a few weeks of misleading 
calm in world exchanges, during which sterling and other 
European currencies made the formal move to de jure con- 
vertibility under IMF’s Article VIII. The calm was shattered 
in early March by the revaluation of the mark and guilder 
and a first class sterling crisis. This was duly unwound, in 
the established manner; and now, to the one unfamiliar 
accompaniment of hot money moving out of Germany, the 
Atlantic currency see-saw has tipped down on Britain’s side 
again. But whatever the surface similarities, the undercurrent 
in the foreign exchanges has inevitably been affected by this 
year of turbulent upheavals ; and on balance there seems little 
doubt that it has been affected for the worse. 


It is true that one by-product of those upheavals has been 
a number of improvements in technical co-operation between 
the exchange authorities—including the “ bridge’ between 
the New York Federal Reserve and the London gold market ; 
reactivation of the United States exchange stabilisation fund ; 
informal agreement by a number of central banks (backed, it 
seems, by a gold guarantee) not to convert accumulating dollar 
balances into gold, which forms in effect an extension of the 
Basle agreement to cover the dollar ; greater use by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund of the Continental surplus currencies 
for its lending ; and some tentative and half-baked ideas about 
interest rate co-ordination. But these tactical improvements 
lcok small in relation to the task with which the exchange 
authorities are liable to be confronted. 


Te dollar under fire, gold in demand, Bank rate in 
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Distrust and uncertainty now extend over an unusually wide 
range of currencies. The renewed confidence in sterling is 
thinly based ; operators have been satisfied on the outlook 
two or three months ahead, but beyond that they are still 
hedging their bets. Immediately their critical attention is 
taken up with the dollar. There is no shortage either of weak 
looking peripheral currencies, from the Japanese yen to the 
Indian rupee. The dearth is of the strong—with the D-mark 
out of favour that leaves only the Swiss franc, the lira © 
and (with some important political and economic provisos) 
the French franc. The balance is weirdly lop-sided ; and the 
only basis for the feeling that currencies are weak not so much 
in relation to each other but absolutely, is that they may in 
time be depreciated in terms of gold. 

This feeling is not often expressed directly ; indeed there 
has been less talk than usual of a straight increase in the United 
States buying price of gold, which seems as remote as ever. 
But the uncomfortable fact is that there now seems less chance 
of getting an adequate rational reinforcement of the present 
currency system, and a correspondingly bigger danger of a 
free-for-all in which a higher price of gold would almost 
certainly be one result. The great shock of the Vienna con- 
ference two months ago was that even so mild a scheme as 
that put forward by Dr Jacobsson should have encountered 
such stern and effective opposition from the conservative wing 
of monetary opinion, represented at the conference by France 
and other Continental countries, but representative too of 
many commercial bankers all over the world. 


oo seemed to show that the conservative wing is now 
in command. Soon afterwards came the hurried assur- 
ances in the United States from President Kennedy down- 
wards about a balanced budget for fiscal 1963. This is a 
remarkable sacrifice of rational economic calculation to an out- 
mode: shibboleth. The right prescription for 1962-63 could 
be a budget deficit and the outcome could easily be a surplus: 
what is absurd is to set up budget balance as the test of 
financial rectitude. If this is a precedent for the hostages the 
Administration is prepared to give to defend the dollar, public 
opinion will surely question whether the whole exercise is 
worth while ; that is why taking the line of least resistance 
with banking opinion ultimately serves the dollar ill. For, 
in the end, one cannot believe that the governments of the 
United States and Britain will labour under artificial and 
irrational constraints on their economic growth—as distinct 
from restraints that really are needed to prevent that growth 
from turning into inflation. The objectives of a 50 per cent rise 
in western production by 1970, and of a continued and growing 
aid effort to the poorer countries, have a wider appeal than 
defence of fixed currency parities and balanced budgets. The 
bankers therefore show great unwisdom in pressing the issue 
of an outmoded monetary orthodoxy. For this is an issue that 
they are bound to lose, as they did in 1931, and defences 
against the inflation they fear so much would inevitably be 
weaker if they lost it again than if they came to terms with 
the new economics. 
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The basic defence against inflation, which lies not in any 
monetary formula but in the state of public opinion, is in 
any case by no means weak at present. In the Continental 
countries in which raging inflation has within recent memory 
caused violent disruptions in economic and social life the fear 
of another inflation is of course obsessive. But even in Britain 
and the United States rising prices are nowadays domestic 
political issues ; and the spread of personal savings, which in 
these countries are still based to a large extent on a fixed 
monetary value, is adding to the anti-inflationary pressure 
group all the time. There is no reason to believe that the 
United States or Britain are now more willing to allow rising 
prices than the Continental countries ; the difference is rather 
that, because of differences in their past monetary experience, 
economists in the Anglo-Saxon countries are not so inclined 
to see inflation under every bed. Above all, they broadly 
accept the Keynesian doctrine that inflation is produced by 
the balance of purchasing power in the economy as a whole, 
and not by the balance of the budget as such. On the Conti- 
nent, by contrast, this approach is still rejected by an influential 
section of academic opinion ; while in the world at large it has 
made little mark with practical bankers. The final nonsense 
is that although every country draws up its budget in a 
different way, the same mystical importance is attached to the 
balancing of these quite different quantities. 

There is a remarkable failure of understanding here between 
Keynesian economists and practical bankers, which is at 
bottom responsible for the present currency impasse. That 
the impasse exists can hardly be disputed. There is in the 
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present international system no specific machinery for adjusting 
balances of payments. Exchange rates of the major currencies 
are demonstrably difficult to shift. Import controls are being 
abandoned. Yet the obvious alternative means of taking the 
strain, international credit, does not exist on an adequate scale, 
and a key group of countries—which not coincidentally happen 
to be the existing international creditor countries—have made 
it clear that they have no intention of creating it. They are 
willing to provide credit in limited quantities on an ad hoc 
basis, to be administered by an international body, the Fund ; 
but they reject out of hand the concept of a powerful Fund 
with large and flexible resources at its disposal. It may be 
that this is an argument about power—central bankers, when 
they are in a position to choose, have no more predilection 
than any other professional men for passing their power into 
other hands—or it may be about principles. The impasse 


remains, and year by year the ratio of reserves to world trade | 


shrinks. The strains that result themselves produce uncer- 
tainty about the maintenance of existing exchange rates, so 
that the cardinal advantage of the fixed-rate system, which is 
to provide a basis of certainty and confidence for international 
financial dealings, is itself largely lost. In addition, the 
attempt to maintain fixed rates in an inadequate credit frame- 
work involves irrational restraints (i.e. restraints not justified 
by the state of the domestic economy) on major economies 
such as that of the United States, and thereby puts artificial 
limits on world trade and production. Something has to give. 
If it is not to be the present system of fixed-rate convertibility, 
some speedy rethinking will be needed in the financial world. 


Strategy for the Dollar 


To defend the dollar without damaging the economy, the United States authorities need a new 
attitude to interest rates—and to budget rituals. 


scarcity of dollars throughout the early postwar period had 

one major unintended result: when, largely as a fruit of those 
earlier efforts, the United States balance of payments deteriorated 
in the late fifties, the turn-round from dollar shortage to dollar 
plenty came as a special shock. The portents discerned by a few 
analysts in 1958 made their mark with the world banking com- 
munity in 1959 and with the financial public at large—and equally 
ominously with foreign central bankers—in 1960. 
explosion on the London gold market on October 2oth last year 
nothing was again the same. It had one positive result. The United 
States authorities realised at last that they too had to keep 
conscious watch on their balance of payments and on day to day 
movements in exchange markets : God, it was finally established, 
had given no special currency dispensation to the United States. 
The adjustment in the official mind proceeded remarkably quickly 
with the advent of the Kennedy Administration, which pledged 
the whole of the gold stock of $173 billion to defend the present 
external value of the dollar ; but there is still a good way to 
go, above all in clarifying ideas about the international orientation 
of monetary policy and, consequently, in achieving greater flexibility 
in fiscal policy. 

In the past four years the United States balance of international 
payments has changed course serveral times. The current balance, 
which in 1957. exceeded. $8. billion before debiting military 
expenditures (the figures-in the table show quarterly rates) 


[" widespread attention fastened on ways of easing the world 


After the - 
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thereafter fell steadily until it almost disappeared in the second 
quarter of 1959. The net balance, including all capital items, was 
then in large deficit ; the annual deficit in both 1958 and 1959 
was $33-4 billion and there was then little outflow of short-term 
capital. From mid-1959 on, the current surplus recovered. 


Reserves Redistributed 


Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 


United Kingdom 
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Exports rose rapidly in 1959 and in the first half of 1960, and 
at this point, while exports remained on their high plateau, imports 
fell sharply. In the first half of 1961 the merchandise trade 
surplus reached $6 billion at a seasonally adjusted rate—its 
highest for a decade with the exception of the Suez aftermath. 

The deficit on current and long-term capital account (the 
“ basic deficit”) was swollen in 1960 by Ford Motor’s purchase 
of its British subsidiary for $365 million ; even so it was reduced 
from its 1958-59 level of $33-4 billion to under $2 billion. In 
the first half of 1961 current and long-term capital payments were 
broadly back in balance, even without Germany’s advance debt 
repayment of $650 million ; but in the third quarter, as business 
recovery took some of the buoyancy out of the trade surplus, 
a basic deficit probably reappeared. 

The most striking feature of the US balance of payments 
throughout the period is that there has consistently been a surplus 
on current account, if military expenditures are excluded. The 
surplus has not been large enough to cover the special government 
expenditures together with long-term and short-term capital move- 
ments. Nevertheless the point should not be lost that the drain 
on United States reserves could have been stopped even in the 
worst year of 1959 if foreign aid and military expenditure abroad 
had been drastically pruned. 

The big improvement in the current account from the beginning 
of 1960 to the middle of this year was partly a reflection of 
the different timing of the trade cycle in the United States and 
the rest of the world. During 1960 and early 1961° Western 
Europe and Japan were booming vigorously while the United 
States was still in recession. Because the United States con- 
stitutes a marginal source of supply for a number of raw materials, 
shipments tend to increase sharply in the later stages of a foreign 
boom when normal supply cannot meet all demands, and this 
appears to have happened during 1960 and 1961. 

Because cyclical factors contributed to this improvement, and 
are now reversing it, fears are still expressed in some quarters 
that the United States is no longer fully competitive in world 
markets. Similar fears, indeed, are to be heard in almost every 
major exporting country nowadays ; and neither the price level 
nor industrial labour costs as a whole have risen faster in the 
United States than they have in other countries recently. There 
is some evidence, however, that in the important fields of 
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steel and engineering products, US costs and prices have risen 
faster than in other sectors of its economy and faster than those of 
its main competitors. The recent OEEC report on inflation shows 
that prices in the “ metals and metal products ” sector rose by 21 
per cent in the United States between 1953 and 1959: the largest 
increase in Eufope was 11 per cent in Norway. This may be 
a source of future weakness for American industry. 

The flow of private American capital abroad, both long-term and 
short-term, has been considerable in recent years. Long-term 
private investment seems likely to remain strong in the future 
despite the discouragements of expropriation in countries like Cuba 
and political troubles in many parts of the world, for there is stiil 
a growing world demand for some primary products, and many 
attractive opportunities remain for investment not only in primary 
production but also in manufacturing, especially in Europe with its 
growing markets and lower manufacturing costs. At the same time, 
income on investments is likely to increase as the flow of new 
capital and the ploughing back of undistributed profits of subsi- 
diaries expand the size of earning assets. So the balance here might 
even improve. In any case no major net drain is likely in this 
sector. The movement of short-term capital, however, has recently 
become volatile; greater confidence in the stability of major 
European currencies has made United States liquid funds much 
more sensitive than in the past to differences between the rates 
of interest prevailing in the main centres of the international capital 
market. The outflow of $14 billion in the second half of 1960 
slowed down in the first half of 1961, but it still totalled around 
$1 billion. Part of this year’s outflow of short-term capital is 
associated with the financing of trade, notably in the granting of 
commercial credits to Japan, but a considerable proportion must 
have been attracted by higher interest rates abroad. 

The effect of exports of capital on the balance of payments is 
extremely complex. Direct foreign investment, by establishing 
plants abroad, is likely in the short run to have a favourable impact 
on the balance of trade to the extent that it stimulates the exports 
of US capital goods and semi-finished goods for assembly abroad. 
But, in so far as American-owned foreign plants produce finished 
goods in competition with United States manufactures and even 
export direct to the United States, the effect on the balance of trade 
and the balance of payments will be unfavourable. It is difficult to 
generalise over so varied a field, but there are reasons for believing 





US BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1957-61 

















($ million ; quarterly figures, seasonally adjusted) # 
Current Surplus- 
1957 1958 ~=—-:1959- «1960 1960 1961 Net Deficit 
(Quarterly rates) i iV ' 
Exports : ; = | | | “i 
Merchandise* ..... 4,848 4,066 _ 4,071 4,852 4,927 4,995 5,054 4,751 
Services ......000% 1,835 | 1,765 ; 1,857 | 1,973 | 1,927 | 2,058 |. 2,060 | 2,136 (Excluding military 
Imports : expenditure) 
Merchandise ...... —3,323 |—3,238 —3,824 —3,68!1 —3,674 —3,433 |—3,394 |—3,410 
SORVIGORT. soc c acess —t,417 —1,172 |—1,283 —1,389 |\—1,402 —1,344 |—1,368 |—1,383 
Pensions and remit- | | | | 
CNEME bs eidee tees — 175 — 180 — 198 — 212 |— 207 |—. 230 '— 210 /— 221 ! 
543 +1,571 +2,046 +2,142 +1,873 CURRENT 
Current balancef | +2,068 +1,241 + 623 +1, + + + + BALANCE 
Military expenditures. |— 791 |— 853 — 777 |— 762 — 798 — 727 |— 759 |— 748 SPECIAL 
Government aid and RECEIPTS 
capital (net)*...... — 644 |— 647 |— 496 i‘ 687 |— 605 — 868 |— 869 |— 24 
Private long-term | j 
capital (net)....... — 639 '— 628 — 397 — 586 — 534 —1,019 '— 281 |— 452 
“* Basic ’’ balance. | - 6 — 887 |—1,047 — 492 |\— 366 — 568 + 233 |+ 649 
} | 
US short-term capital |— 64 |— 77 |— 19 \_ 328 |— 534 |—- 539 L 559 a 104 
Errors and omissions. |+ I87 +. 95 + 131 |— 162 |— 212 |— .327 |— 25 |— 296 
Net deficit—settled | 
by gold and dollar ay | | 
balances’. ...86. + 117 |\— 869 |— 935 = 982 |—1,112 |—1,434 |— 351 |4+ 249 
* Excluding military transfers under grants. fT Excluding military: €xpenditures. Source : 


US Department of Commerce. : 
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that investment in the advanced manufacturing countries such as 
Western Germany and Japan is more likely to damage the US 
balance of payments than investment in underdeveloped countries. 

The changes which contributed most to the improvement in the 
balance of payments in the first half of 1961 were in both long-term 
and short-term capital movements. These improvements reflected 
on the one hand some special receipts such as prepayment of 
German debts, and on the other a restoration of confidence in the 
stability of the dollar after President Kennedy’s firm expression 
of determination to maintain it. The improvement in the balance 
on goods and services reached its height in the first quarter, and 
is now being reversed in some degree. The improvement 
of 1959-61 was based partly on the comparatively low level of 
business activity in the United States, which kept imports in the 
last quarter of 1960 and the first quarter of 1961 at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of about $23 billion below the previous peak 
in the middle of 1959. Now business recovery is gaining momen- 
tum in the United States, and the rate of expansion in Western 
Europe and Japan is faltering: imports have already turned 
upward and the decline in the trade surplus was a major factor 
in the widening of the net monetary deficit to $800 million in the 
third quarter. In the short term, United States exports 
appear to be vulnerable in one or two specific fields. Exports of 
jet aircraft are not likely to be maintained at the high level of 
late 1960 ; and the expansion of capacity in some of the major 
steel-producing countries will probably reduce US steel exports of 
certain qualities. On the other hand certain imports which have 
grown most rapidly in recent years, such as meat and motor cars, 
are more likely to fall than to rise. 










































LTHOUGH recovery in the United States may cause some 

worsening of the trade balance with Europe and Japan, it 
could after a small time-lag improve prospects in other parts of 
the world such as Latin America and Canada; for present 
slackness in business in these countries is partially attributable to 
the weakness of United States demand for their products. Imports 
of raw materials into the United States are now likely to rise, 
with a consequential improvement in the export earnings of the 
primary producing countries and their capacity to buy back from 
the United States. 

On long-term capital account, increasing prosperity in the United 
States, by giving bigger incentives for American businessmen to 
invest at home, is likely to provide a counter-attraction to direct 
investment in manufacturing capacity in other industrial countries 
—though desire to get established inside the European common 
market is likely to be a contrary influence. At the same time, 
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increased need for working capital at home should reduce the in- 
centive to employ idle corporate funds abroad. 


As noted above, the movement of short-term capital has been 
ersistently adverse in the past two years—without it the US balance 
of payments would have been in net surplus in the first half of 
1961. This item in the balance of payments, more than any other, 
should be quickly amenable to policy ; and now that the domestic 
economy is moving upward there is an especially strong case for the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury to encourage directly the rise in 
interest rates that is a normal accompaniment of a cyclical upswing. 
The main effort should be on short-term rates, which have most 
influence on international interest arbitrage. During the recession 
the US authorities sought to prevent short-term rates from falling 
further, to prevent a widening of the interest differential. Now 
they can afford, domestically, to help close the international gap 
by pushing their own rates upward. Countries in Continental 
Europe have themselves been reducing their interest rates and 
thus bringing these closer to the United States level, and this move- 
ment can be expected to continue if their business activity slackens. 


Hus while the constellation of a business upswing in the United 

States and a slackening in Europe may have adverse reper- 
cussions on the US trade balance, it should have favourable 
repercussions on the flow of liquid funds—just as the 1960 contrast 
of recession in the United States and boom in Europe helped the 
US trade balance but stimulated the capital outflow. But if the flow 
of short-term capital across the Atlantic is actually to be reversed, 
the monetary authorities in the United States will have to put still 
greater emphasis on international considerations in their policy 
decisions. For the time being, admittedly, they will have to reckon 
with Britain as a relatively high interest rate country: the aim 
should be to establish an interest rate differential in favour of both 
Anglo-Saxon countries against the Continent of Europe. 


The United States authorities may therefore find it desirable 
to act on the flow of private capital by following interest rates 
abroad more closely and relying mainly on fiscal measures, includ- 
ing, if necessary, a substantial budget deficit, to eliminate unem- 
ployment. One big practical trouble here is of course that the 
financial community, both in the United States and abroad, is still 
highly suspicious of budget deficits in any circumstances, The 
only possible response to such irrational fears is to counter them 
frontally. The United States authorities should give the lead in 
educating the financial public to fix its eyes on the financial balance 
of the economy at large, rather than on the budget in isolation. 
They could also give a good deal of technical thought to presenta- 
tion of their budget, which at present shows deficits where other 
countries would show a surplus: discovery of Britain’s “ below 
the line” would be a help. The key task is to align the budget 
accounts with the national income accounts and thereby put the 
role of fiscal policy in perspective. The automatic association 
in market circles of budget deficit with inflationary finance must 
be resisted and refuted. 


So far, regrettably, the US authorities show little sign of taking 
the bull by the horns. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Dillon, 
has chosen to skate over the current budget deficit, and has made 
advance promises to eliminate it next year. In the end, high 
interest rates are likely to be a much more effective pull in the 
international market than a ritually balanced budget: and if high 
interest rates are to be acceptable domestically, some budget rituals 
may have to be broken. Despite the likely deterioration in the 
United States trade balance in coming months the US authorities 
should be fully capable of defending the dollar internationally ; 
but they cannot necessarily do so by adhering to the more old- 
fashioned of the masket’s maxims, 
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Sterling—the Real Lesson 


A blind eye on wages and official ignorance about the balance of payments—these, not the credtis 
that averted an exchange collapse, were Bri‘ain’s basic economic errors of 1960-61. 


year has been a notoriously bad guide to its true health. 

Throughout the whole period, the balance of payments has 
been weak; yet sterling has swung sharply from strength to extreme 
weakness and now back again to at least superficial strength. In 
autumn 1960 it was still riding high, strangely unaffected by the 
flight out of dollars into gold—even though this was just the time 
when the deficit in Britain’s current and long-term capital payments 
rose to its peak, of around £700 million at an annual rate. This 
year the current balance of payments has been improving, and 
relief has also been provided by some large special investment 
inflows. But the improvement has not been large enough to 
eradicate the deficit. This is the reality that underlies the special 
financing arrangements in what may be distinguished as three 
successive phases. The loan of £535 million from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which together with the domestic 
measures taken on July 25th is responsible for the latest turn in 
the tide of confidence in favour of sterling, was needed immediately 
to fund the special central banking arrangements granted between 
mid-March and end-June, which in turn were needed to offset a 
massive withdrawal of the private capital that had financed the 
yawning basic deficit of 1960. 


Stents performance in the exchange markets in the past 


It is this deficit, at two removes, that the IMF loan is primarily 
financing, together with the smaller deficit that has continued in 
1961. Admittedly Britain has already made a start in repaying 
IMF, with its repurchase of £100 million in October. But this 
repayment has plainly been financed out of the inflow of short- 
term capital—whether of foreign funds for investment or of British 
funds returning with the unwinding of the leads and lags. It 
therefore represents no strengthening in Britain’s true external 
monetary position, which can come only from a surplus in the 
basic balance of payments. 


This truism does not mean however, as so many people assume, 
that the inflow of short-term capital is to be despised. Private 
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credit, no less than official credit, provides a breathing space in 
which to put the basic balance of payments right ; and though 
private funds may be more volatile, this need not be of undue con- 
cern if official facilities stand ready to take over in case of need. 
A commercial bank does not refuse deposits that may be taken out 
at short notice—because it has the assurance that in the last resort 
it can draw on the facilities of its central bank. A comparable 
arrangement, unhappily, is not yet in existence internationally, but 
it is in effect in being for Britain at this moment. Repaymen‘s of 
Britain’s actual drawing increase fari passu its undrawn standby 
facility at the IMF; while this remains intact, Britain has a con- 
tinuing right to draw up to a total of $2,000 million from the Fund. 


OOKING back over the sterling crisis of 1960-61, with its lag 
I of something like a year between the underlying deficit reach- 
ing crisis proportions and the implementation of crisis measures, 
many people have fastened the blame on the temporary credits, first 
private and then official, that made this delay possible. Such 
criticism is to be heard in high and influential places. At the 
Vienna meeting of IMF, Continental central bankers who were 
insisting on keeping a tight control on additional credit facilities for 
the Fund would explain privately to British delegates, in so many 
words: “ Now look what you did in 1960. Just put up Bank rate, 
got in some foreign money and ducked any domestic discipline.” 


In fact this is not what happened at all, and there is a clear danger 
of the real lesson of 1960 being misread. Early in the year the 
British government made a major mistake, obvious at the time, 
in accepting the Guillebaud award to the railwaymen, thereby 
putting official sanction behind “ fair wages for inflation.” But 
in their financial policy the authorities took a whole series of 
measures besides increasing Bank rate. They exercised, for the 
first time, deliberate downward pressure on the gilt-edged market 
and thus contributed to the puncturing of the stock exchange boom. 
They introduced special deposits which, 
together with the gilt-edged pressure, made 
bank liquidity extremely tight. They raised 
taxation-in the 1960. budget and imposed a 
check on the future growth of public invest- 
ment. And they reintroduced hire purchase 
restrictions that finished off the already dying 
boom in consumer durables. By August 1960, 
as a result, the domestic expansionary forczs 
had been slowed down very considerably ; and 
it was not unreasonable to suppose that the 
deterioration in the current account, which was 
partly associated with a major rise in stock- 
building, would be checked and reversed in 
1961. 

‘This improvement, as has been noted, did 
in fact occur. Admittedly, it has not been 
large enough; but this was by no means 
obvious in autumn 1960. As late as the end 
of January the most pessimistic estimate of last 
year’s current deficit was £150-175 million. It 
was three months later that the Treasury came 
out with its new set of balance of payments 
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estimates that showed the deficit nearly £200 million larger, and 
suggested that Britain’s current earnings over recent years as a 
whole had been still worse than was earlier thought. 


This revision in the Treasury estimates came as a major shock 
in the early summer. In late March, there did seem a chance that 
sterling might ride out the intense speculation set off by the revalua- 
tions of the mark and guilder earlier that month: the Bank of 
England, aided by the Basle central bankers’ credits, was throwing 
everything into an aggressive defence of sterling and was making 
life costly for the bears. Certainly it seems that the speculative 
pressure eased in April and early May—though there are regrettably 
still no figures by which this can be established. At this time, 
however, increasing attention was being fastened on the weak- 
nesses in Britain’s current account—on the decline ‘in the invisibles, 
and on the large deficit that now appeared to have resulted. 


By July, in the words of Lord Cromer, Governor of the Bank of 
England, 

it was the appraisal of the objective observer, every bit as much 

as the speculator, that was calling into question our ability to 

remain competitive in world markets or, perhaps even, our will 

to do so. 
The key element in a country’s ability and a country’s will to 
remain competitive is its will and ability to keep a due balance 
between the money income it pays itself and what it can produce 
and sell. The real charge against the British government is first 
that it recognised and was willing to act upon this simple fact only 
when the external signals were at imminent danger, rather than 
when they first showed a warning amber ; and secondly that it 
tolerated major deficiencies in the signals themselves, and the 
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administrative network through which they were communicated 
to the Cabinet. Why were the balance of payments estimates 
allowed to become so rusty and so misleading ? Why were the 
authorities so slow in developing new detectors that would, for 
example, have helped to pinpoint the inflow of funds in 1960 as 
they arrived and would thus have revealed the weakness of the 
current account ? The revised estimates are far from being the 
last word—these in turn probably put too pessimistic a light on 
the current balance. But they were clearly a warning light ; and 
one is bound to question why, when the Treasury must have known 
the figures by mid-March at latest, government action followed 
only four months later. 


On the view that governments will take unpopular action only 
under force majeure such as a flight of funds that threatens devalua- 
tion, one could indeed contend that any supporting ‘credit, whether 
from private or official sources, merely postpones the necessary 
remedial action and in the end therefore serves the recipient ill. 
In practice this does seem too cynical a view. The British govern- 
ment, as has been seen, did take a good deal of action in 1960, 
even if it omitted the most important action on the wages front. 
And most people would agree that, both in autumn 1960 and in 
March 1961, it was worthwhile stopping nature from taking its 
course, which would probably have involved dragging down the 
pound and the dollar with it on the first occasion and an unplanned 
free-for-all in world exchanges on the second. But the use of 
external credits does mean that much more attention has to be given, 
within the government machine, to signs of weakness in the under- 
lying balance of payments—first to detecting them and then to 
finding the direct remedy. 


The Turn in Germany ? 


Private capital is now leaving Germany, and export orders—though not yet actual export surpluses—are 
declining. Has revaluation worked ? 


at what would be regarded as crisis proportions in London. 
In October, the outflow was over 906 million marks, or about 
£80 million. The fall since the end of March now amounts to some 
£430 million—still reversing only just over half the inflow of 1960, 
but not a negligible amount. Moreover, whereas the outflow was at 
first produced entirely by special official operations—the large 
prepayment of German debts in the spring and the big participa- 
tions in credits by the International Monetary Fund in the summer 
—the quickening outflow of the autumn reflects the withdrawal of 
private funds. These withdrawals are attributable to a reappraisal 
on two counts. The first is political, set off by the Berlin crisis 
and now extending much deeper than the immediate Berlin situation 
itself: questions have been raised about Germany’s future links 
with the west, and fears have been heightened by the new govern- 
ment situation in Bonn. Fears that the Federal Republic may be 
detached ” from the West are far from general: but immediately 
such suggestions are raised they have an effect on financial con- 
fidence. At the same time, economic trends in Germany since 
the March revaluation, together with the ending of immediate 
worries about sterling, have put paid to expectations of a further 
revaluation, so that there are directly financial reasons too for the 
unwinding of the huge international bull position in the mark. 
It is true that the actual trade surplus since revaluation has con- 
tinued to rise: but the trend of exports appears to have turned 
down, and export orders have been falling since the spring. 
Since revaluation, in the six months to end-September, the total 


ec reserves have recently been flowing out of Germany 





outflow of capital has amounted to DM 5.3 billion, and unilateral 
transfers have added a further DM 1.9 billion ; so that there has 
been a big margin, of DM 3.9 billion, over the current surplus. . As 
the table shows, the big special payments accounted for more 
than half the total capital outflow in these six months and without 
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A world wide 
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Hong Kong 


from your desk 
to the FAR EAST 


If trade with the Far East interests you, just make 
a telephone call! Better still, pay a visit to our office 
at 9 Gracechurch Street. In either case, you will 
be put directly in touch with Far Eastern affairs. 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit infor- 
mation and advise you’ on many other aspects of 
business with the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established by the Far 
East for the Far East, with branches in twenty 
countries and a network of agencies in all other 
principal trading centres, we are in a unique position 
to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 8541 
Branches throughout the Far East; alsoin New York, Hamburg, Paris, 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Associated Banks: 
MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED - THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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From Kenya to East-West Trade 
the Cape | : is expanding 
we maintain a network of 850 offices. : through the 
Their services, covering every field of : MOSCOW N ARO DNY 


banking in South, Central and East Africa i 
are at the disposal of all with interests Hs B ANK LIMITED 
in those areas-whether residents ee 


or travellers, business men or tourists. i For over 40 years the Moscow Narodny 
at Bank has specialized in financing East-West 


i trade. Today it offers a complete banking 
The Standard i service for the financing of the trade of the 








i U.S.S.R. and the Peoples’ Democracies in 
Bank i Eastern Europe and in Asia, with the rest 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD : of the world. 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 i 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street : - 4 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
Hamburg Agency: Jungfernstieg 7 : 7, Telephone: Metropolitan 0831 





Telex: 28250 
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“OPPORTUNITY 
approach to finance. AUSTRALIA” 


This means that it can—and does New book gives facts and figures 










specialises in an individual 


—offer a service that is both on Australia’s Rapidly Expanding 


1 1 ; Economy. “i 
rs -ompt. ; ; : 
Pr ne “OPPORTUNITY AUSTRALIA” is the title of a 
oo — a, by The Commercial 
re Dike hc ae ed = Bank of Australia Limited for the information of investors 
With Branches in England, Wales and ond. tetaen dameiiin, tmenenes tan ee 
throughout Treland, The National Bank. establishing trade relations with Australia. 
is the only Bank to operate extensively The book presents in 19 informative chapters an overall 
on both sides of the Irish Sea. picture of Australia’s economy, major developmental 
works, and many facets of primary, secondary and tertiary 
industries, 
A copy will be forwarded gladly to you upon request 
Authorised Capital—£7,500,000 without charge or obligation. 
\\ Issued Capital — £1,500,000 You are cordially invited to write to: 


Reserve Fund—£1,500,000 
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BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 





LONDON (Head Office) 13-17 OLD BROAD ST. F.C.2, 
DUBLIN (Chicf Office) 34 & 35 COLLECE GREEN London Office: 12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Telex 22652 


BELFAST (Chief Office) 62-68 HIGH ST. 
Agents and Correspondents all over the world, 
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OFFSETTING GERMANY’S CURRENT SURPLUS 
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‘third quarter also reflects the unwinding 


ee of Germany’s leads and lags—the 
Orvar counterpart of the reflux of funds to 
US Banks’ | Capital Movements | London. 
Surplus on Treasury net da: Iacieeeins a ar. 
1961 Change goods Special bills on foreign Errors At the beginning of the year the Ger 
in and factors Said” exchange Donations and Man government, under international 
reserves services account position Official Private Omissions pressure, launched a large scale foreign 
aid programme providing for loans and 
grants of some DM 4-5 billion a year. 
Ist qtr.  — 207 | +2,706  —1,420* —677 —1,221 oO (+148 | = - Ot +332 In the first six months of the year long- 
Qndqtr.  —1,892 | +1,929 -3,122¢ -124  — 482 — 68 + 627 , — 879 +845 term capital payments by public ene 
ties amounted to DM 1,156 million ; in 
3rd qtr.  —1,995 1,383 —1,070 — 16 + 3 | — 352, — 100 — 980 —896 ; 

Se ec ee eerie tacdcaeer ac tama os Seal ee ee quarter they fell back to DM 
Total.. —4,094 | +6018  —5,612 —8I7 —1,667, —1,508 | +1,722 —2,511 +281 352 million. The programme naturally 
: takes time to mount, and meanwhile some 

* Book loss in reserves on revaluation. + Repayment of postwar debts. + IMF credits. Re nd 


them the reserves would have continued to rise.. While the German 
commercial banks were placing funds abroad, other movements of 
private capital continued to flow into Germany on balance. In the 
summer however the Berlin crisis and the recovery of sterling 
produced a sharp turn-round, and while private funds flowed out 
of Germany, the banks kept more of their funds at home. 

In the first six months of this year the change in the net foreign 
exchange position of the banks contributed DM 1,703 million to 
the capital outflow ; in the third quarter this trend was reversed 
and there was a net inflow of DM 36 million. The net external 
liabilities of the banks (the excess of foreign deposits with them 
over their short-term claims on foreign centres) were reduced from 
DM 2,526 million at the end of 1960 to DM 859 million by end- 
September. Foreign deposits with the German banks, after rising 
by DM 334 million in the second quarter fell in the third quarter 
by DM 340 million, and there has been talk of the Bundesbank 
ending the ban on payment of interest on these deposits. 

The net outflow of other private capital in the third quarter was 
DM too million and this included a negative balance in transactions 
in securities. In April-December of 1960 there was an inflow of 
DM 1.7 billion on this account, and in the first six months of 1961 
the inflow was still high, at DM 1.1 billion. Political tensions 
have now brought this inflow to a halt and although equity invest- 
ment is still growing, sales of fixed interest securities in August 
and September produced a net outflow of DM 126 million. Another 
important turn-round was in the residual errors and omissions, 
which tend to be almost as elusive in the German balance of pay- 
ments as they are in the British. During the period of exchange 
uncertainty, businessmen incurred foreign currency liabilities in 
order to set them against claims in foreign currencies which they 
feared might depreciate. These positions are now being liquidated, 
helping to produce an outflow on private capital account and a 
negative balancing item. The sharp turn-round in this item in the 
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DM 800 million that has been paid up by. 
industry but not yet lent abroad has béen placed in United States 
Treasury bills. 

Even if Germany’s foreign aid effort next year were to reach 
the projected DM 4-5 billion this would still be smaller than its 
present surplus on current account—which has reached the extra- 
ordinary level of DM 6 billion (£535 million) in the first nine 
months of 1961 alone. There are clear signs however that the trend 
may soon be reversed—though the hard-bitten analyst is bound 
to add that similar signs have proved illusory before. 


1961 

1954 1957 1958 1959 1969 (annual 

rate) 

CURRENT ACCOUNT (DM. Million) Jan.-Sept. 

Balance of trade... +2,698 +4,083 +4,954 +5,361 +5,223 +7,132 

8 eee +1,363 +3,718 +3,178 +2,040 +2,750 + 892 

Current balance.. +4,061 +7,801 +8,132 +7,401 +7,973 +8,024 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT 

Long-term capital... — 718 — 726 —I,877 -—3,919 — 458 —6,584 
Short-term capital : 

PETE: cccecalus + 30 — 3 — 737 —1,193 .+2,912 —2,168 

CINFIE Go caccistcees + 38 —I,711 + 222 -—1,131 — 754 + 136 

Geis 35. se dake — 474 —1,833 —1,844 -—2,906 -—3,056 —3,348 

Unidentified residual — 430 +1,594 — 708 — 456 +1,390 + 376 
Net change in 

Reserves...... +2,782 +5,122 +3,188 -—2,204 +8007 -—3,564 


The balance of invisible items, or services, continues to move 
against Germany, and in the third quarter it moved into a deficit of 
DM 333 million. The main factor is the ever growing wave of 
German tourists, who, taking advantage of cheaper foreign travel 
as a result of revaluation, poured a net DM 730 million into their 
neighbours’ pockets in the summer quarter. In merchandise trade, 
while the recorded surplus is at a new peak, there is little doubt that 
the export boom is slowing down. In the third quarter exports were 
9.1 per cent higher than in the same quarter of 1960, compared 
with 11.4 per cent in the second ; the Bundesbank’s seasonally 
adjusted export figures show a steady fall since the beginning of 
the year, by a total of some 6 per cent. New export orders booked 
by German industry in September were 7 per cent down on 
September of last year, and were 10.7 per cent down in the capital 
goods sector. In August they fell below actual “—e deliveries 
for the first time since early 1959. 

German businessmen now seem to be finding exporting less 
profitable and less fun. Since revaluation they have found it more 
difficult to conclude export contracts in D-marks and have had to 
choose between incurring the exchange risk themselves or paying 
the relatively high charges for forward cover. At the same time 
the rise in wage costs per unit of production has tended to squeeze 
their profit margins. There has been an increase in overseas com- 
petition, with the United States in the van, and many German 
firms are finding it impossible to pass these cost increases on to 
the export market. Theoretically they ought to turn to the home 
market which is not quite so price sensitive. It remains to be seen 
how far they do so. 
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While revaluation has undoubtedly worked in the right direction 
on the export side, it is not yet clear that it has done so for imports. 
For it has contributed to a fall in import prices. In the second 
and third quarters of the year the volume of imports rose by 9-10 
per cent over the corresponding periods of 1960—broadly the same 
increase as for exports—but imports by value rose by only 4-5 
per cent. .Nor has there been any rush to import at the more 
favourable exchange rate. At first importers were still looking to 
the chance of further exchange adjustments ; now that these expec- 
tations have receded, imports could get a delayed boost. 

Pressure on Germany’s domestic economy has now eased at most 
points. The Bundesbank reports a slowing down not only in 
export orders but also in orders for investment goods, in stock- 
building, and even in pressures on building. The seasonally 
adjusted index of industrial production has flattened since the end 
of 1960, and in the third quarter a number of important industries, 
including textiles, coal, and iron, were producing less than 
a year before. The pressure on supplies of labour however has 
not abated, with unemployment, at 0.5 per cent, exceeded six times 
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over by notified vacancies. Labour remains the main bottleneck 
to further expansion, and the easing of demand on the economy 
to which revaluation has contributed has had little impact in this 
vital sector. Revaluation has however helped to check the tendency 
towards higher prices: in the twelve months to March, prices of 
industrial products in Germany rose by 2.3 per cent, whereas since 
then they have barely changed. But revaluation has also helped to 
check the expansion in German output, which had previously been 
a highly effective absorbant of heavy wage increases. It is too soon 
therefore to draw up the final balance sheet of this exercise. It 
may have marked the turn in Germany’s great external surplus. 
But especially if, for political reasons, Germany appears in coming 
years a less attractive home for private capital, then a large current 
surplus will be needed to finance the outflow of official capital to 
poorer countries, and a rapid rate of domestic expansion may be 
needed to get the aid programme accepted by the German people. 
By slowing down Germany’s big external expansionary force, 
revaluation therefore creates new problems as well as helping to 
solve a very tough old one. 


Canada’s Obstinate Dollar 


The Canadian authorities need to give careful attention to reducing interest rates if they 
are to succeed in their aim of holding down the exchange rate. 


the Canadian dollar enjoyed the singular distinction among 
major currencies of being officially valued at the price a free 
market set upon it. This position was taken in 1950 without the 
blessing of the International Monetary Fund, but with its acquies- 
cence on the promise that the rate would be pegged again as soon as 
circumstances warranted. The alteration in exchange rate policy 
which was the centrepiece of Mr Fleming’s June budget makes the 
Canadian dollar an even stranger creature. Still without fixed 
parities, its value is no longer to be determined entirely by the free 
play of market forces but is to be kept within such limits as may 
from time to time seem appropriate to the Canadian authorities. 
At the time the change was announced it was made clear that the 
current view was that a distinctly lower rate than the average of 
the last few years was appropriate, and that the resources of the 
exchange fund would be available to achieve this purpose. 
The new exchange rate policy was not without its harbingers. 
A pattern of economic policies, and particularly of monetary 
policies, which gave Canada an exchange rate whose value stood 
higher during the years of disillusionment since 1957 than it had 
during the great boom of the mid-fifties had for some time been 
the target of criticism. The fact that Canada and its principal 
trading partner, the United States both have currencies called 
dollars, subdivided into cents, has, despite the lack of formal 
relationship between the values of the two currencies, contributed 
to the habit of speaking of the situation in which too Canadian 
cents is worth 100 American cents as “ parity.” If a fixed exchange 
parity were set down and decreed that 100 Canadian cents equalled 
- only 90 US cents this could readily be understood by the Canadian 
laity. But as the Canadian dollar was not fixed, but left free to 
find its true market valuation, it was difficult to appreciate the 
logic of a market which sometimes seemed to make the Canadian 
dollar more valuable the weaker the industrial and current account 
position of Canada became. Even if the workings of such a market 
were explained so that all could understand, the question would 
remain: “If such is the result of a free market, wherein lies the 
advantage which makes Canada alone of all the major trading 
countries prefer a floating rate ?” Most critics suggested reverting 


F: more than a decade, from October, 1950 to June, 1961, 


to a normal fixed rate, and several rates had been suggested as 
appropriate—for example, a rate of, say, 95 US cents to the 
Canadian dollar. Sometimes, as a half-way house, it was suggested 
that Canada should adopt fixed parities but maintain a wider per- 
mitted margin of fluctuation, say 5 per cent either way, than the 
I per cent approved by the IMF. 

By budget-time in 1960 the Canadian Government had begun 
to heed the view that the Canadian currency was standing at an 
undesirably high level. At that time, however, Mr Fleming con- 
tented himself with indicating his disapproval of the large volume 
of Canadian borrowing abroad (much of it by Canadian provinces 
and municipalities), which was partly responsible for the buoyancy 
of the exchange. This displeasure restricted the borrowing and 
induced a cautious attitude in the exchange market, so that in 
April 1960 the premium on the Canadian dollar fell from about 
5 per cent to 3} per cent. But official displeasure proved only a 
modest restraint, especially as the disparity in long-term interest 
rates between Canada and New York tended to widen during 1960. 
In December 1960, Mr Fleming produced a series of measures 
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British and French Bank 
Limited 

CAPITAL Authorised £2,000,000 

Subscribed & paid £1,750,000 

GENERAL RESERVE £200,000 


IMRIE HOUSE, 33/36 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 5678 


Correspondents and Agents in NIGERIA 


United Bank for Africa 
Limited 


CAPITAL = Authorised £2,000,000 


Subscribed & paid £1,500,000 
Head Office: 127/129 Broad Street, 


Branches at Lagos (2), Apapa, Ebute Metta, Ikeja, 
Ibadan, Kaduna, Kano and Port Harcourt (2) 


Lagos 


Affiliate of 


BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE 
ET L’INDUSTRIE, PARIS 


Branches and Affiliates of this Group are also estab- 

lished throughout France, the overseas territories of the 

French Community and in Colombia, Uruguay, Mexico, 

Panama, Lebanon, Hong Kong, Cambodia, South 
Vietnam and Switzerland. 








BANK OF 


SCOTLAND 


Seotland’s First Bank 


Still in the van of PROGRESS 
by using high speed Telex 
communications for its 
electronic centralised accounting. 
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National Bank of 2 
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Pakistan Z 

(Incorporated under the National Bank of Pakistan = 
Ordinance, No. XIX of 1949, and sponsored by the = 
Government of Pakistan. The liability of members = 
is limited.) = 

ESTABLISHED 1949 2 

Authorised Capital ...  ... Pak. Rs. 30,000,000 = 
Issued and Subscribed... ... Pak. Rs. 30,000,000 2 
Paid-up... ... ...  ... Pak. Rs. 15,000,000 3 
Reserve Fund ... ... —.... Pak. Rs. 21,000,000 2 
Deposits as on 30.6.61 ... ... Pak. Rs. 1,080,836,000 = 
S 
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International Banking 









With 188 branches and sub-branches throughout 
Pakistan and foreign branches at Calcutta (India), 
D’Jeddah (Saudi Arabia), Baghdad (Iraq) and Hong 
Kong, the bank is well equipped to transact Banking 
business of every description for those at present trading 
or intending to trade with these countries. 
Enquiries will be welcomed by the 
London Manager at 
20 EASTCHEAP, 


LONDON, E.C.3 





. .. the resources of National and Grindlays Bank Limited, which 
now incorporate the Eastern Branches of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
have increased from £130 million to £230 million. Similarly the | 
number of offices now operating in countries overseas total 140, 

no fewer than 100 more than existed a decade ago. Unrivalled 
banking facilities are therefore available for all merchants trading 
with the various countries served by the Bank. 

Amalgamating 

NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED, 

GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
AND THE EASTERN 


BRANCHES OF 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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PEL @ ata 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC2 


A comprehensive banking service is available at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - EAST AFRICA - ADEN 
SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN KENYA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 
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known as thé “ little budget ” which gave tangible form to his earlier 
discouragements, in that fiscal disincentives, albeit of a mild sort, 
were placed on borrowing abroad. The premium on the Canadian 
dollar fell from an average of 24 per cent in November, 1960 to 
less than I per cent in January 1961. 

The 1961 budget was presented several months later than is 
usual, and it was widely believed that new departures in economic 
policy were being contemplated, possibly in preparation for an 
early election. That the exchange rate might feature in the finance 
minister’s plans was clearly possible, and the Canadian exchange 
rate became noticeably less buoyant, particularly after Mr Fleming’s 
break with the then Governor of the Bank of Canada, Mr James 
Coyne, came into the open. As is now well known, Mr Fleming 
in his budget of June 2oth this year proclaimed his intention of 
achieving an exchange rate at a significant discount on the US 
dollar. The principal prongs of his attack were to be the use of 
the exchange fund and the encouragement of a lower level of 
domestic interest rates in order to reduce the incentive to borrow 
abroad. In this connection tactical changes were made in the 
authorities’ debt management policies. The budget generally indi- 
cated an expansion of the money supply—although any attempt to 
bring interest rates down “artificially” by “irresponsible increases” 
in the money supply was eschewed. The exchange rate moved 


quickly to a 3 cents discount, and has since then been remarkably . 


steady within the range 3-34 cents discount. 

The state of unceriainty about the-rate which existed immedi- 
ately after the budget made the task of reducing the market value 
of the Canadian dollar a relatively simple and costless one for the 
authorities. In North America a discount of five cents or more 
was widely believed to be what the Government had in mind, 
and some commentators, though principally those in Europe, talked 
of a discount as great as Io cents. At any rate there was clearly 
no hurry to cover liabilities to Canadians, whilst Canadians had 
every incentive to make payments to foreigners as quickly as pos- 
sible, rather than wait to see just how far the new policy would be 
pushed. The ease with which a discount was achieved and main- 
tained in the first few months after the budget was, therefore, no 
true test of the working out of the June decision. In fact between 
the end of June and the end of September the Canadian gold and 
dollar reserves fell by US $60 million, as the Canadian control, so 
far from having to buy US dollars to achieve a discount, actually 
bought Canadian funds on balance. However, the stability of the 
rate since the budget itself diminished the uncertainties which had 
put downward pressure on the Canadian dollar, and in October the 
discount was maintained at the 3 cents level only by-large scale 
purchase of US dollars—Canadian official holdings of US dollars 
rose by $186 million in that month, that is by about 10 per cent. 
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This was much the largest monthly change in the level of exchange 
holdings for some years. It was at this point, stimulated by some 
unclear comments on the rate by Mr Fleming, that the feeling gained 
ground that’ the Canadian authorities might not succeeed in their 
attempt to maintain the Canadian dollar at a discount—though 
when Mr Fleming hinted specifically that the rate might be pushed 
down further, the discount did widen by about 4 cent to 34 cents. 

The authorities, when adopting the new policy, must have en- 
visaged the possibility of having to use*the exchange fund fairly 
vigorously in support of their intentions. But this poses a problem. 
If it becomes widely believed that only large scale and persistent 
buying of US dollars by the Canadian authorgies is maintaining 
the currency at a discount, it is likely that speculators will begin 
to bank-upon such a policy eventually being abandoned. : 

A speculative inflow to take advantage of a likely appreciation, 
such as occurred in advance of the original switch to a floating rate 
eleven years ago, might then develop. Is Canada’s exchange 
rate policy facing such a test ? It might conceivably do so if buying 
of US dollars continues on the October scale. But it is unlikely 
that this will be necessary. The upward pressure on the Canadian 
dollar which necessitated this buying may have been connected 
with the reversal of the leads and lags in payments generated by 
post-budget uncertainties. To that extent it may therefore have 
been exceptional. However, by the same token, the ease with which 
the discount was achieved initially is also unlikely to represent the 
norm. In coming months the Canadian authorities are likely to 
find it necessary to keep a more watchful eye on the two main 
underlying factors in the exchange market: the state of the current 
account, and the differential between long-term interest rates in 
Canada and the United States. 





HERE is reason to believe that it was a marked improvement in 
Canada’s trading position in the third quarter which made 
the authorities content with a discount of only 3 per cent on the 
US dollar. If economic revival in North America were now to lead 
to any significant expansion in the level of Canadian domestic 
investment, it world be normal to expect a deterioration in 
Canada’s trading balance, and consequently some downward pres- 
sure on the Canadian dollar. This apart, much is likely to depend 
upon the Canadian authorities’ ability to achieve and maintain a 
narrowing in the wide interest rates margins above New York that 
prevailed before the budget. The effective comparison is 
between the rate on American grade AA corporate bonds and on 
Canadian provincial government issues. At the beginning of June 
the margin was nearly 14 per cent ; it has since fallen to under 1 
per cent. As a result of the changed atmosphere, and the imposi- 
tion of the new fiscal disincentives, the attraction of the US market 
to Canadian borrowers may be ended when the margin falls below 
three-quarters of one per cent, as opposed to the traditional half 
per cent. There is, however, a general feeling that if an expansion 
of the Canadian money supply were used to push the US-Canadian 
interest differential to much less than 7 per cent, the Canadian 
authorities would find the public losing confidence in the market 
and regarding the rate as unrealistic. If the authorities then persisted 
in their policy, they might easily find themselves committed to a 
credit expansion of the order which Mr Fleming in June was at 
pains to rule out, in his renunciation of “ irresponsible ” increases. 
No great scope is left, therefore, for the stronger use of monetary 
policy in support of the exchange rate policy ; but present policy 
ought to be sufficient to maintain a small discount, in the absence 
of a major speculative attack. The recent reduction in the National 
Housing Association Mortgage rate by } per cent to 64 per cent, 
instead of by the expected 4 per cent, indicates the caution with 
which the authorities now feel they must move. 
Canada is unlikely to find it easy to maintain the downward 
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differential against New York rates. The fall of 0.25-0.35 per cent 
which has been achieved since the end of May has had behind it 
very considerable official support. The money supply rose by 
over $100 million a month between the end of May. and the end 
of October ; and Bank of Canada holdings of Government securi- 
ties rose by over $500 million. The Government has also run down 
its cash balances in the attempt to avoid borrowing on the market. 
Something like $750 million of this year’s estimated $1,200 million 
overall budget deficit has to be covered, and $446 million of 
Government debt matures in December. Such considerations may 
have imparted some caution to the market. However, given 
reasonably good market management, these do not appear very for- 
bidding obstacles“to the maintenance of interest rates at the lower 
levels recently established. The 1961 Canadian Savings Bonds 
issue is expected to bring in about $500 million, and much of the 
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December maturity is already in the hands of the Bank of Canada. 
On this basis as little as $250 million of this year’s large budget 
deficit would remain. 

There is now every appearance of unanimity and co-operation 
between the various branches of the Canadian economic manage- 
ment. The newly established exchange rate policy is currently 
facing its first real test, and success will depend to a large extent 
upon the authorities’ ability to maintain Canadian long-term rates 
at a level which leaves the interest advantage offered to Canadian 
borrowers in New York not much above three quarters of one 
per cent. There does not appear to be any great threat to their 
ability to do so from the exigencies either of fiscal policy or of debt 
management. And general economic considerations themselves 
argue for rather lower domestic interest rates, as underemployment 
of Canadian resources remains considerable. 


Problems of a Strong Franc 


Financial recovery has been spectacular, and has permitted a notable revival of the Paris capital 
market. But rising prices are now again causing concern. 


BY A PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


of postwar France ranking in importance with that of 1926 

after the first world war. On both occasions a spectacular 
financial recovery was achieved by a combination of venturesome 
reforms. There is no need to recall in detail the measures adopted 
cn December 27th, 1958—a “ cleansing ” (assainissement) of public 
finances, devaluation of the franc by 15 per cent, the almost com- 
plete lifting of import quotas, market convertibility for the franc 
simultaneously with other currencies, and entry by France into 
the common market. These measures formed an integral whole 
and were a complete success. In one sector, that of the balance 
of payments, even the most optimistic expectations were surpassed. 
Some improvement always follows devaluation of a currency. What 
was unhoped for was the appearance and continuance of the large 
surpluses that France has achieved for nearly three years. 

First results early in 1959 left grounds for some scepticism: 
the return of French funds from abroad, where they had been 
allowed to remain more or less permissively, and the inflow of 
foreign funds, obscured the underlying trend in the foreign balance. 
In the following months it became clear that the foundations of 
recovery had been laid. For not only was there a considerable 
surplus in the balance of payment on current account, but within 
this the balance of trade had become positive for the first time 
since 1926-28. Traditionally French exports cover, on average, no 
more than 80 to 90 per cent of imports, and the deficit is offset 
by invisible receipts. Since 1959, however, there has been a 
persistent trade surplus. The improvement, moreover, was not 
accomplished at the cost of official restrictions on imports. On the 
contrary, the quotas were removed, and customs duties reduced. 

- The improvement has stemmed from the buoyancy of exports. 

It is in transactions with the common market that the expansion 
in French trade has been concentrated. The other five countries 
now account for about 43 per cent of French foreign trade, as 
against 32 per cent in 1958. Transactions with other industrialised 
countries, on the other hand, have remained broadly unchanged, 
and France’s share in this outside trade has declined. 

In addition to the favourable swing in the trade balance, there 
were gains in invisible transactions. Thus the balance-on goods and 
services showed a surplus of $710 million’ in 1959 and of $637 


(Cer pos 1958 was a turning point in the economic history 


million in 1960. The total surplus, including capital movements, 
was $1,037 million in 1959 and $540 million in 1960. For 1961, 
the surplus may rise again to $1,000 million. 

These global figures need elucidation. First the 1959 surplus 
was swollen by the deliberately delayed repatriation of French funds 
from overseas. Secondly, the influx of foreign private capital, long- 
term and short-term, has been and still is considerable—$439 
million in 1959, $358 million in 1960. The influx to the reserves 
would in fact have been all the more spectacular if France had not 
used the surpluses in its current balance to repay either in advance 
or when due a large part of its external debt. These repayments 
total no less than $1,500 million since the end of 1958. This policy 
has reduced France’s external debt to $1,756 million—and all of 
it is now long term. 

Despite these massive repayments of short-term and medium- 
term debts, the official gold and currency reserves rose from $1,050 
million at. the end of 1958 to $2,070 million at the end of 1959 
and $2,815 million at 30th September last. At this level they rank 
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There is more in banking 
with the National Provincial 
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| than the mere possession of 


| a bank account. The first class service, prompt Th fF 
decisions and the ability to obtain friendly 


and helpful advice and 


information when required National 


have attracted many firms 








and companies from ° : 
: ( all branches Provincial 
| Industry, including some 
: e of the largest in the country. 
ne The wide experience of the AS Si ) ANY 
ee bank is at the disposal of 
£> all its customers whether BUS N ESS ES 
their accounts be large or 
THE small. National Provincial Bank could AA 
be of assistance to you in your business 
eZ AT 1 oO ee A i | and its problems. 
CAN HELP YOU 
a NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
” Head Office: 8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 - Telephone: MONarch 8311-8315 
Us West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1 - Telephone: TRAfalgar 6791 
ids Chief Office in New Zealand: Wellington 
ig- 
39 
ves Ce ee 





=|. THE 
2 | RAFIDAIN 
= BANK 


959 (Incorporated in Iraq with limited liability) 








- STATE BANK OF IRAQ 

aed HEAD OFFICE: BAGHDAD, IRAQ 

soe Authorised Capital 1D 5,000,009» Paid Up Capital 1D 4,716,279 

shay Total Assets Exceed ID 64,000,000 

rn 

x iY The Rafidain Bank, with its network of Branches in the 
Middle East, is in a unique position to supply up-to-date 

- information on business conditions in the area. 

ad Its London Branch will be pleased to place complete 
banking services at the disposal of those interested and to 
provide guidance on trading conditions in these fast 
developing markets. Enquiries and applications for all 

TA types of banking facilities will be welcomed. 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 13 & 14 KING STREET, E.C.2 
Telephone: Monarch 7437 - Telegrams: RAFIDBANKO 
West End Office: 188 Piccadilly, W.1 - Telephone: Regent 1437 





m Branches throughout Lraq and in the Lebanon and Jordan 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY 
& CO. LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1810 





MERCHANT BANKERS 


All Banking and Trustee Services 


Capital Issues and Investment Management 





Founders Court, Lothbury, 
London, E.C.2 


Telex: For Exch. 28623 


General 28605 


Telephone: 
MONarch 9833 


CANADA 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Ask your banker about the services 
we provide through our own wide 
network of branches in these important 
trading areas. 


London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.c.2 


2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 1,000 branches in Canada, 
the Caribbean area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners: 
R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd. 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A_ SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS. THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, SINGAPORE, 
MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, PAKISTAN, THE 
FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, LEBANON, IRAN, 
EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, ARGENTINE, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 56 THREADNEEDLE ST. 


LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 
Telex: 23367 


SWISS BANK 
‘@* CORPORATION 


.A company limited by shares, incorporated in Switzerland) 


Société de Banque Suisse Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Societa di Banca Svizzera 


Offices in all principal Swiss Cities 
(Head Office: Aeschenvorstadt 1, Basle) 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
15, NASSAU STREET, N.Y., AND 10, WEST 49th STREET 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PARIS, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, 
BUENOS AIRES, AND LIMA 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
SWISS CORPORATION FOR 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS LTD., 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BANQUE FRANCO-SUISSE POUR LE MAROC, 
CASABLANCA, MOROCCO 


99, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
11c, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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closely behind the central reserves of the sterling area (and the 
latter, unlike France’s reserves, are encumbered by heavy short- 
term liabilities) ; come very close to Italian reserves ; but are still 
less than half as large as Germany’s. 

For more than two years now the franc has been consistently 
strong. For many months the dollar has been maintained at 
its lower support point of 4.90 NF. Even during the serious 
political crises which have taken place, the French authorities have 
had no need to give any support to the franc from the exchange 
stabilisation fund. Within a very short period the franc has become 
a strong currency, much in demand. 
ously with other Western countries, France was able to abandon 
the protection of Article XIV of the International Monetary Fund 
statutes and proceed to formal external convertibility. France’s 
new-found financial strength, however, has brought its own prob- 
lems to the financial authorities in Paris. 


O* several occasions France has had to seek outside aid to help 
support its currency, and at present finds itself being called 
upon in turn to come to the assistance of other countries with 
financial troubles. Thus in the spring France took part in the 
Basle agreement in support of sterling. Moreover France agreed 
that the franc should be used in loans by the International 
Monetary Fund to various countries: Britain, India, Argentina 
are recent examples. 

If the need arose there is no doubt that France would maintain 
its obligations towards the dollar, and would not refuse its support 
in buttressing the resources of the IMF. But forewarned by its 
own experience of the rapidity with which a favourable situation 
can become worse, France has no intention of blindly undertaking 
obligations which it might not be capable of fulfilling. France 
wishes to have control over any loans which may be made in its 
currency. This position, clearly expressed at the IMF meeting in 
Vienna, has been parfaitement comprise. 

The French money market, both short and long term, is tradi- 
tionally confined within narrow limits. It does not compare in 
breadth with the London or New York markets. Paris holds 
a relatively modest position in the international money market. 
Since the war the need for capital funds for expansion and recon- 
struction, the priority given to demands from the Treasury to cover 
successive budgetary deficits, credit control designed to check 
inflation—all these have still further tightened the market for 
investment funds. 

The 1958 monetary reform and the reversal in the balance of 
payments have helped to make the market more fluid. The 
budgetary deficit was easily covered by short-term public loans, in 
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Treasury bonds and the like. For the last two years the Treasury. 
has made no further demands on the long-term market. At the same 
time, the reflux of funds from abroad has kept the banks well 
supplied. Moreover, as the danger of inflation became more remote, 
credit restrictions were somewhat relaxed, but they have not simply 
been removed. On the contrary, the obligations on the banks to 
take up Treasury paper in proportion to their deposits have been. 
reinforced. 


| pose these conditions no considerable expansion of credit 
in the Paris money market could have been expected. As 
long as the banks—as is the case at the moment—remain heavily 
indebted to the Bank of France the money market is bound to 
remain tight. On the other hand the cessation of demands on the 
long-term market by the Treasury and the new-found confidence 
in the currency have allowed private companies to obtain more 
easily the capital funds they need. The part played by foreign 
capital in the capital market has become appreciably more 
important. 

In 1959 the net contribution of private foreign capital, both 
long and short term, reached the total of $439 million, to which 
must be added $128 million in repatriated French capital. In 
1960 this amounted to $358 million (but was partly offset by the 
outflow of $103 million francs of French capital from the country). 
Of the foreign inflow transactions in Stock Exchange securities 
remained at the moderate total of $46 million, though they have 
increased this year to $60-70 million. . 

The greater part of the contributions of foreign capital was in 
the form of direct investment—in share participations, in the 
establishment of branches, and various other loans. North 
America alone provided in 1960 $125 million, OEEC countries 
$91 million, and international bodies $55 million. German and 
Swiss capital, through the medium of finance and_ investment 
companies, was more interested in Stock Exchange transactions. 

There has also been a major increase in the past year or two 
in foreign currency arbitrage operations, Immediately following 
the devaluation, the French banks witnessed a considerable increase 
in their deposits of foreign currency. On the one hand they 
borrowed foreign balances from their correspondents either for 
their own needs or for arbitrage operations. The total of these 
loans in foreign currency reached $583 million by the end of 
1960, as against $477 million in the previous year, On the other 
hand, foreign currency deposits by French and foreign depositors 
rose front $320 million to $400 million in the same period. 

There has been, therefore, a notable extension in the operations 
of the Paris market. The figures must not however be exaggerated ; 
they are still small in relation to the London or New York markets. 
If, as has been said, the French promoters of the Six had hoped 
to make Paris the chief financial centre of Europe, this hope is far 
from being achieved. London, even outside the Continent, has 
continued to be the leading financial centre of the Six. 

The French Government, in the past three years, has been 
successful in bringing about a financial recovery and it has been 
successful in ensuring that France is in a favourable position to 
compete in the common market. Can this progress be maintained ? 

French industrial activity, admittedly, shows no signs of slowing 
down and exports are very active. Competition, however, is 
hardening, Even now in the car industry there are signs that a 
ceiling has been reached. For three years France has been able to 
maintain the advantages of its devaluation. But at present these are 
wearing thin owing to the continuous upward trend of costs. With 
an almost free European market, price competition is exerting its 
full pressure. But the upward trend of French prices is now clear. 
The Finance Minister, M. Baumgartner, has issued several warn- 
ings of the danger of this trend, which, towards the end of this year 
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has become alarmingly rapid. Fortunately the problem is a relative 
one. This upward price trend is also apparent in France’s nearest 
commercial rivals, especially Germany and Switzerland. The 
essence of the external problem is to ensure that the upward trend 
in French prices is not more rapid than it is in these other 
countries. 

Other difficulties, however, have cropped up, the most urgent 
of which is the effect of full employment on wage pressure. The 
second arises from the inadequacy, even now, of productive 
investment. The third lies in the constantly increasing surpluses 
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of agricultural products which find almost no outlet in foreign 
markets, even at the cost of heavy losses. This is one of the 
stumbling blocks of the common market. In conclusion a more 
remote danger is the lack of exploration by French businessmen 
of markets, outside Europe, in which France’s competitors are 
already more firmly entrenched. 

The future is not at all clear. But in this field it never is for 
any country. The financial recovery already achieved will have 
to be consolidated if it is not to undergo the same ephemeral fate 
as the “ Poincaré period ” of 1926-28. 


Pressure on the Sterling Area 


Immediate pressure on the external finances of overseas sterling countries has been eased—but not, as 
they would wish, by higher export earnings. 


BY AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


to attract it, the inflow of capital from abroad has con- 

siderably eased the. pressure oni external finances this year. 
Tighter control of imports and a significant inward flow of capital 
have increased the reserves of the overseas sterling area countries 
as a whole. Yet the basic strength of these economies, and particu- 
larly of those that cannot attract outside capital on a large scale, 
depends on the strength of current exports, which in turn depends 
largely on prices cf primary products. And the current level of 
prices for primary producers is more unfavourable than a year 
ago. A feeble recovery in prices in the early months of this year 
at the outset of the economic recovery in the United States has 
been punctured by a decline, mainly in tropical products, since 
the spring, and The Economist indicator of commodity prices has 
now reached its lowest point since the Korean boom. This fall is a 
major setback for underdeveloped countries. The optimist may, 
however, set some hopes on an acceleration in the growth in con- 
sumption of the cheaper primary products, and also perhaps on 
the efforts to buttress prices. These influences could bring some 
improvement before the end of next year. 

The terms of trade moved heavily against the overseas sterling 
area in 1960, following a partial recovery in 1959: falling export 
prices have been accompanied by a continued rise in import prices. 
The deterioration was continued in 1961 after the short-lived 
recovery. In Australia and New Zealand, the steadily worsening 
terms of trade have caused major concern. This has infected the 
thinking of many of their responsible ministers about Britain’s 
projected entry into the European common market. The deteriora- 
tion in their terms of trade since the end of fighting in Korea is 
becoming more generally recognised as an important factor in the 
recurrent crises in their external payments, which in turn have 
brought severe import restrictions. 3 

The higher prices that South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
have had to pay for their imports have been accentuated by the 
larger proportion of capital goods and consumer durables among 

_ their chief imports. Less developed countries, whose imports of 
manufactures consist to a greater extent of articles like textiles that 
are being supplied in increasing quantities from low-cost pro- 
ducing countries, have probably suffered a less pronounced 
increase in the price of their imports. The double squeeze of 

declining export prices and rising prices of imports is responsible 
for the relative stagnation over the past five years of Britain’s 
exports to the important markets of the older dominions. The 

declining purchasing power of exports—between 1953 and 1960 

the volume of Australia’s exports rose by 24 per cent, yet its total 
export receipts at £A876 million were some £A12 million lower 


} _ those countries in the overseas sterling area lucky enough 


than in 1953—has weakened the economic growth of these countries 
and caused them to place a disproportionate reliance on inflows of 
foreign capital. 

Sterling balances of the overseas sterling countries fell steadily 
between June 1960 and March 1961, by £233 million to 
£2,441 million. The serious drop in the second half of 1960 
was partly seasonal, and was shared by all countries with the notable 
exceptions of Ghana, Malaya and Pakistan. By far the most 
severe falls were recorded by Australia, India and South Africa. In 
1961, however, corrective policy measures designed to reduce 
imports, assisted in each of these three cases by borrowings from 
the International Monetary Fund, together managed to check this 
loss of reserves. The result was that by the second quarter of 
1961 the reserves of overseas sterling countries as a whole began 
to rise again, and it is likely that the trend was continued during 
the seasonally adverse third quarter. It is important to note that 
the recovery was due mainly to a check on imports and higher 
borrowings—not to an upturn in commodity prices. 

The improvement in Australia during the spring and summer 
of this year was exceptionally strong. On the import side, restric- 
tive fiscal and monetary policies stopped the import boom and 
left the country with large stocks of imported goods, many supplied 
on long-term credit from Britain and elsewhere. The level of 
domestic activity declined and the demand for imports. fell to 
abnormally low levels. This was accompanied by a strong rise 
in exports, highlighted by sales of wheat to Communist China, 
but also covering a wide range of minerals, foodstuffs and manu- 
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THE CENTRAL. 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


Cncorporated in India. The Liability of Members is limited.) 


Established 1911 


Franco-British & General 
Trust Limited... 


. » . » Specialises in the following: 
(1) Obtaining Stock Exchange quotations tor family businesses 
(2) Management of investments 


(3) Provision of finance for private companies 


Paid-up Capital- - - Rs. 


i tea a 3,15,00,000  (£2,362,500) 
ompany registration wor Cicieeiad Mienh tind hited 
i Reserves - - - - Rs.  4,15,79,722 (£3,118,479) 
a 1} 1 | it Wi : HTT HHH Hl Uae Deposits (31.12.60) : Rs. 2,00.07,37,976 (£150,055,348) 
1960/61 iSSUES 1960/61 


BLACKETT & SON LIMITED 


STAR (GREATER LONDON) 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 


W. E. NORTON (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED Machine Tools 


CLIFFORD & SNELL LIMITED Specialised communications and 
electrical apparatus 


Note: The sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at the rate of 1/6 per Rupee. 


Chairman: SIR HOMI MODY, K.B.z. 
Vice-Chairman: C. H. BHABHA, Esq. 


Department Store Proprietors 


Property Investment and 
Development 


Branches and Pay Offices in all important commercial centres of 
India, Pakistan and Burma 


HVQ12 NNUAL 


PUIVNQLVULUUUUUNVAU ULLAL 
























f il HNN LLL Ug 
FRANCO-BRITISH & GENERAL TRUST LTD. HEAD OFFICEt 
y ; : 
. (Investment Bankers) MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY | 
0 COPTHALL HOUSE, COPTHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2 LONDON OFFICE: 
e Telephone: NATional 8601 (10 lines) | 159, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
st piRECTORS: Noél C. Oddy (Chairman and Managing Director) London Adviser: 
n L. J. Richenberg, m.a., A. R. Marshall SIR CECIL TREVOR, c.1.£. 
e E..L. Tease, .A:A.C:c:a:,: PoC. BE. Diez ea, ; “s raer ; 
n P. J. Gerard (French), B.sc., M.1.STRUCT.E., A.M.I.E.E. Banking business of every description transacted. 
is 
of 
in 
1g 
at 
er FA U FA FN BAZARGANI 
1c- 
nd | IRAN 
ed FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION On any aspect .of business ’ ; 
f development and investment in Australia you are invited (Commercial Bank of Iran) 
“ to contact The National Bank of Australasia Ltd. The Paid Up Capital 
to Bank maintains an Information Department at its Res eae... 1 000 
isé London Office to answer enquiries and also to distribute cas iat RI loos 
; the Bank’s own publications. These include: ssets exceeding... S. 2,976,846, 
_ Head Office 
1u- **Monthly Summary of Australian Conditions” MAIDAN SEPAH, TEHERAN 
pie **Australia—A Guide for New Companies” Branches 
‘*Australia—A Guide for Newcomers” BAZAR Today the Bank holds a unique 
‘6 * ’ BAHARESTAN 
Concerning Your Investments” BARHTAR position in the commercial life of 
30 All freely available on request. TASH Iran. Up to date reports on local 
ABADAN : j 
Please write, telephone or call bases. | markets, trading regulations, and 
nmonnseneraeen general economic conditions are 
NEISHABOOR : ; ; 
T H E i A T 0 N A L 5 A N K MESHED available to those interested in 
i SHIRAZ 
 aieen developing trade with Iran. 
r OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 
Representative Offices 
90 (Incorporated in Victoria) 91 Moorgate, 
6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD Enquiries welcomed cere ee 
Monar 6. 
LONDON E.C.2. omega 
: Telephone: MONarch 8070 50 Sees, SN, 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins St., Melbourne 
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AFRICAN CONTINENTAL BANK LIMITED 


The Bank is owned and controlled by Eastern Nigeria 
Marketing Board and Eastern Nigeria Development 
Corporation, public Corporations established under the 
Law of Eastern Nigeria Government. 


Authorised Capital: £2,000,000. on 
Fully Subscribed : £2,000,000. 


Paid-up and Reserve: £1,952,880. 


Chairman: Sir Odumegwu Ojukwu, «.8.£. 
General Manager : F. S. McEwen. 


With branches throughout the Federation of Nigeria, 
the African Continental Bank Limited is well equipped 
to handle banking business of every description and in 
particular for those trading or intending to trade with 
Nigeria. 























Your enquiries will be welcomed by the London Manager, 
Bruno Pollak, at 5, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: CITy 5688/9 & 5680. 


Telegrams: Zikbank, London, E.C.2 









Head Office Representative in London: 
COLIN K.N. OBIH 


Head Office: 
148, Broad Street, Lagos, Nigeria. 












THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


(ncorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 





... about Chemical New York 
1824—This was the year Chemical New York 
was founded by the New York Chemical Manu- 
facturing Company. The parent was soon out- 
grown and superseded by the Bank in 1844. 
10—Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 
is today one of the world’s 10 largest banks. 
109—In New York City alone, Chemical New 
York has 109 branches. 

Main Office: 165 Broadway, New York 15. 
50,000—To help its customers, Chemical New 
York has correspondent banks with 50,000 
branches abroad. 

25-31—You can find the London Office of 
Chemical New York at 

25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 











Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12 NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4 









G. D. BIRLA, Chairman 







Vice-Presidents: AUTHORISED CAPITAL _...._ Rs. 80,000,000 
Stuart W. Don, W. D. Wickenden. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... Rs. 40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL _.... ... Rs. 20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ithe ... Rs. 20,500,000 
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Chemical Bank 

' r om ‘ 

New York Trust Company sa ! 

with the East or intending to open connections there. 
London Office: 25-31 Moorgate, London E.C.2Tel: MOOrgate 9514 Cables: Chembank, London | S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 
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With Branches at the leading centres of Industry and 
Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma, Singapore 
and Hong Kong, we are well equipped to serve Banks, 
Commercial Institutions and individuals carrying on business 
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factured goods. Further support has come from a record capital 
inflow, both official and private. 

Many of the African sterling countries have shown signs of 
improving their balance of payments in recent months and South 
Africa, in particular, has checked the dangerous fall in reserves 
by tight import quotas and exchange control. Only two of the 
major countries, India and New Zealand, are still facing a heavily 
adverse balance of payments. India’s problems, despite massive 
IMF and World Bank assistance, are as acute as ever. In New 
Zealand import restrictions should eventually reinforce the 
current balance, though they had made no impact up to 
September last. 


The past year has certainly seen substantial assistance to sterling 
countries by the International Monetary Fund. The first arrange- 
ment with the Fund was made by South Africa in December 1960 
and this was followed by Australia in April and India in July. 
In all the drawings totalled $462.5 million. Australia and South 
Africa were also granted stand-by credits, but the quick recovery 
in Australia’s reserves has enabled this credit to be cancelled 
already. Further assistance has been afforded by the World Bank 
and its affiliates which since June last have approved several large 
loans for projects in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Finally, it has 
been announced that New Zealand, which is a very recent member 
of the IMF, has entered into discussions with the Fund with the 
object of arranging a drawing. New Zealand has already raised a 
market loan in New York. It has been suggested in New Zealand 
that the Fund should be asked for a drawing of some £22.5 million 
or 50 per cent of the quota, and that a loan should also be sought 
from the World Bank. 


Details of private capital inflow are more difficult to ascertain 
with any accuracy. New figures published by the Board of Trade 
show that direct private investment by Britain in the overseas sterl- 
ing area rose by almost a third in 1960 from £100 million to £132 
million, and nearly doubled between 1958 and 1960. Britain’s 
investment in these countries is not only much larger in total than 
its investments on the Continent, it is rising faster too—which may 
not be illogical if tariff barriers are about to come down in Europe 
but continue or increase elsewhere. A very marked increase occurred 
in investment in Australia, which accounts for just over one third 
of the total. Britain’s rate of new investment there rose from £27 
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million in 1959 to £47 million in 1960. British investment in the 


811 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland also showed a substantial 
gain in 1960 of £12 million—but was nonetheless lower than in 
1959. Private investment by the United States -in the overseas 
sterling countries remained almost stationary at just over $200 
million in 1960 ; but there was a substantial rise from $214 million 
to $305 million in long-term loans by the United States 
government. 


South Africa has recently managed to check the previous large 
outflow of capital, and has attracted a modest total of m2dium term 
credits from the United States and Italy. . The most notable 
feat in attraction of foreign capital has been that of Australia. 
The inflow rose from £A218 million in 1959-60 to a record of 
£A408 million in the year to June, 1961. As intimated above, part 
of this capital inflow came in the form of imports supplied on 
long-term credit and is thus likely to appear as an import debit 
in the current financial year. Reliable estimates of the amount 
involved in such credits are not available although some observers 
put the figure at £A4o million and upwards. In the third quarter 
of 1961 there was a fall of more than 50 per cent compared with 
the same period of last year in the apparent rate of capital inflow 
into Australia. 


O« important uncertainty in this sphere arises from the recent 
official request to United Kingdom companies to remit to 
Britain a greater proportion of profits earned abroad. This is ¢ 
matter of considerable importance to most members of the sterling 
area. Australia has already voiced its anxieties and a quick look at 
its balance of payments shows that it can ill-afford any further drain 
of this nature—remittances to the United States are already very 
high. Australia’s deficit on current account has risen from £A152 
million in-1958 to £A369 million in the year to June, 1961: it 
has needed huge private and official capital inflows to offset this 
growing current account deficit. Plainly there is little scope for 
further. remittances of profits until this current deficit is reduced 
to more manageable proportions. If remittances are increased none-° 
theless, this may force a corresponding decline in outlay on imports. 


The overseas sterling countries have thus succeeded in checking 
the fall in their reserves ; they achieved a useful net surplus in the 
June quarter and these gains appear to be continuing in the second 
half of the year. Yet the recovery is thinly based—on IMF borrow- 
ings and other capital inflows on the one hand, and on limitation of 
imports, by direct control or by disinflationary pressure on their 
economies, on the other. There is no certainty of a sustained 
improvement in commodity prices: the state of oversupply of 
many primary products is growing worse rather than better. India 
and New Zealand are still facing serious exchange pressure. The 
inflow of private capital has been at high levels but may now decline 
slightly. Substantial repayments to IMF are due in the next 
few years. 


Despite the improvement in reserves, therefore, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that a tight check will be kept on imports and 
that the emphasis will be to strengthen overseas reserves further. 
This movement will be assisted in the first six months of next year 
by seasonal factors, but the boost from this year’s large draw- 
ings from the IMF and loans from the World Bank is not likely to 
be repeated in the immediate future, apart from a possible drawing 
by New Zealand. Imports can be expected to rise, especially in 
Australia, but the need to repay IMF drawings and the uncertainty 
about export prices may necessitate a cautious approach. Certainly 
an improvement in terms of trade would quickly alter this 
outlook. It is a prerequisite of a sustained expansion of the 
overseas sterling countries’ own buying from Europe and the 
United States. 
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THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Reyal Charter 1889 
Heap Orrice: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c.4 
Mansion House 2643 (6 lines) 


CAPITAL AND PUBLISHED RESERVES £4,774,000 
A member of the Hongkong Bank Group, 
whose total assets exceed £445 million. 
CHAIRMAN Sir Dallas Bernard, Bart. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: GENERAL MANAGER: 
G. C.-R. Eley, C.B-E H. Musker, 0.B.E., M.C. 


BRANCHES 


ADEN + INDIA + IRAQ + JORDAN + LEBANON + LIBYA +» MOROCCO 
SAUDI ARABIA + TUNISIA + ABU DHABI + BAHRAIN + DOHA + DUBAI 
KUWAIT + MUSCAT + SHARJAH 


London Representative—G. B. Petronio 


158, Fenchurch St., E.C.3 


Telephone: MIN,-8851/2 





REPRESENTATIVES also in: | 
Buenos Aires—Frankfurt a/M—New York | 


, ASSOCIATED BANK IN IRAN— 
Paris—Sao Paulo—Zurich THE BANK OF IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Capital Rials 250,000,000 (£1,200,000) 
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THE India’s expanding economy 
, invites overseas business 
UNIQN _ interests to share in its 
= prosperity. Realizing the 
BBANKK teed for a reliable 
clearing house of foreign 
OF exchange, international 
companies turn to the 
INDIA Union Bank with its 
network of branches 
throughout India and 
connections in all foreign 
centres including direct 
TELEX contact with 
world markets. Ina 
nutshell, here is a banking 
service which can be relied 
Mi) =on for experience and 
= despatch. 


THE UNION BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


66-80 APOLLO STREET. BOMBAY-1. (india.) 
International Telex: PR 11 





The Fuji Bank knows this diving girl. Her precious 


load makes up one of Japan’s prime exports. Wherever 
she brings up the pearl oysters from the tranquil seas 
around Japan, a Fuji branch is near by. 

Business transactions flow smoothly through the Fuji 
Bank’s vast facilities, which, since 1880, have been pro- 
moting world-wide trade. 

If you are importing cultured pearls, let the bank that 
knows the source handle your exchange finances. 

‘The name is Fuji, 


189 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


ae me FUJT BANK «. 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Offices: London, New York, Calcutta 
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J easy to goto 


WENGEN 





one of the most popular wintersport centres of 
the famous Bernese Oberland. 

There, one and all enjoy the deep blue skies, 
brilliant sunshine, magnificent alpine scenery, 
and every kind of exhilarating winter sport. 
Also unforgettable are the delightful journeys 
from Wengen by cable airway to Maennlichen 
(7,320 ft.) or by tiny electric trains to such well- 
known places as the Kleine Scheidegg and 
Grindelwald, or up to the Jungfraujoch. 


Und easion slill 


when there, to contact the Wengen branch of 
the Union Bank of Switzerland who will 
gladly cash your Travellers’ Cheques or Letters 
of Credit and supply the best advice on financial 


transactions. 
(U) 
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UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND: 








SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE, SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid... isda ais Swiss Francs 140,000,000 - 
Reserves Swiss Frances 152,000,000 


Cable Address ei all I Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
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money is 


A SOURCE OF 


INNOCENT 
MERRIMENT 


We can scarcely think of a more 
agreeable sentiment, but it’s also true 
that money can- be the source of 
more money—which is why people 
invest and why we're in business. 

Investing in the Japanese market 
is aN easy way to put your money 
to work reproducing itself. To find 
out where in Japan it will work 
hardest, you need facts and figures, 
and that’s where Yamaichi comes in. 

Besides our regular weekly and 
monthly publications, industry-wide 
surveys, and other English-language 
pamphlets and brochures, Yamaichi 
puts out a continuing series of Special 
Reports on leading individual corpo- 
rations. They give in concise form 
the major activities, plans, production, 
sales, and profit records, and other 
detailed data the wise investor wants 
to know. 

If your money means more to you 
than innocent merriment, you will 
do well to consider taking a stake in 
Japan’s booming economy. Yamaichi 
is waiting to help you. 


YAMAICHI 
SECURITIES CO.,LTD. 


Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


New York Affiliate: 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 


111 Broadway, New York 6. NY. 
1123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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stablished 1810 


ALEXANDERS 


DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED 





CAPITAL PAID UP . . £2,600,000 
RESERVES... . » « «2,267,370 


£4,867,970 










TREASURY, CORPORATION, BANK BILLS AND 
FIRST CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 


MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT, AT CALL AND 
SHORT NOTICE AT CURRENT MARKET RATES 





24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: Mansion House 9601 (10 lines) 


Telegrams: Telex: 
“Alexanders, Telex-London” 25146 
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Industrial Finance 
Experience in 
Management of 
Foreign Capital 


Foreign Exchange Business also our line 


The Industrial Bank 
ae ee 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. | 


i 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. (\ 
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SINGER & FRIEDLANDER 
LTD 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


20 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Northern Office: Provincial House, Albion Street, Leeds 1 


New York Office: 52 Wall Street, New York 5 


Of SINGER © FRIEDLANDER LTD ho 


World-wide Banking Services 


rue SUMITOMO BANK, uD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 

139 branches in key cities throughout Japan 
LONDON BRANCH: 

Bucklersbury House, 3 Queen 

Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4 
OVERSEAS OFFICES : 

NEW YORK AGENCY 

KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


Affiliated Banks : 
THE SUMITOMO BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO 
Branch Offices: LOS ANGELES 
eae 
MENTO 
BANCO SUMITOMO. BRASILEIRO S. A. 
SAO PAULO 
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RESEARCH AND 
THE JAPANESE 
STOCK MARKET 


Research has for centuries been associated 
primarily with science and mathematics. But, 
with Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., it is the 
foundation for analysis of the Japanese 
economy. The complexities of a modern world 
dictate that the economist can‘no longer make 
recommendations from hunches or sudden 
notions. He must have accurate figures before 
him in terms which he can analyse . . . figures 
resulting from research. To aid us in our 
research we employ a complete staff of exper- 
ienced statisticians who prepare the many 
graphs and charts essential to portray fully the 
economic structure of Japan. The results of 
data on industry and the general economy are 
compiled and studied by Nomura analysts and 
economists to obtain complete information on 
the complete market picture and the compli- 
cated constituents from which it is made. The 
results of their work are published periodically 
for our clients, to aid them in the selection of 
stocks and other investments in Japan. 


Also, latest information en new company 
quotations, present economic status, and future 
planning are available through our branch 
offices and representatives throughout the 
world. Let us do the research for you. Write 
to the Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. for infor- 
mation on the Japanese stock market. 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


I-1, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Please send me your information copy. 
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Codes Used: 
Peterson Code 3rd 
& 4th Ed, 
Private Code 





Telegraphic Address 






“BANKOK BANK” 

















So ox tes 


BANGKOK BANK LTD. 


(Incorporated in Thailand) 
THAILAND’S OWN AND ONLY 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Our Overseas Branches 
LONDON : BARRINGTON HOUSE, 
59-67 GRESHAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
TOKYO : NO. 1, 2-CHOME-MUROMACHI, 
NIHONBASHI, CHOU-KU, 
TOKYO. 


HONGKONG : 60, BONHAM STRAND, WEST, 
HONGKONG. 


SINGAPORE : 64, SOUTH BRIDGE ROAD, 
SINGAPORE. 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 


TT GOtTTONNNTTIiTTiiTiiNiiiItKKHHH 


KUALA LUMPUR : 14, AMPANG STREET, 
KUALA LUMPUR, 





FEDERATION OF MALAYA, JAPAN 185 BRANCHES = 

SAIGON : POnBOX 1055. -TRU 44, OVERSEAS LONDON, NEW YORK | on 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI = 
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THE TOKAI 
BANK, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: NAGOYA, JAPAN 


174 OFFICES: 
Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo and 
Otuer major cities throughout Japan. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
107, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 





Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


Neg JX E10) UW AS SBN 


ATE Oe a SELLE 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 
Head Office: Stortorvet 7, OSLO - NORWAY 


Offices outside Oslo: Arendal - Dokka - Elverum - Hamar 
Moss - Mysen - Trysil - Tynset. 
Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN. 
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Offering You a Second Income 


Giovannetti 
An extra source of income is always welcome. 
For that special something you have longed for, 
for vacations, etc., a second income is the logical 


solution. 


To establish a second income, Nikko offers for 
your choice a diversified portfolio of stocks, 


bonds, investment trusts and debentures. Nikko, 


Motorised banking offices of the National Commercial 
Bank serve communities in the Highlands, the Western 
Isles and Ayrshire, (Artist Giovannetti says his 
fabulous Hamster would like to drive one.) 


with its eminent history in the field of invest- 


ments in Japan, is known for its competent, 
Throughout Scotland— | dependable service. A special staff of experts for 
and the world : consultations with foreign clients is at your 


service. 


As the largest bank in Scotland, with more than 400 
branches, we have a permanent place in the Scottish scene. 
But that is not all. Through our Overseas departments and The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 
network of correspondents we provide facilities for 


: : hi Bl x 
business in any part of the world. ow Peennens easy eeee 


Telex: TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK Jo New York Branch: ioe ee Plaza 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED Teletype: NY 1-2 
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We Have issued a series of informative travel guides 






covering all the principal cities of Australia and New 






Zealand. Each guide includes a map of the city concerned 






and its suburbs. Business men visiting Australia and 











New Zealand and emigrants 












LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Whole Life—Without Profits 


Sum Assured 
£5,000 


Age next birthday 
30 


Annual Premium 
£67.1.8 


to these countries are 






invited to write for free 














copies of the guides to 





any of the cities listed 





below and for any 









information they require 





on industry, trade, 






finance and emigration. 






















Ask for a complete table of 
attractive rates for Whole Life and 
Endowment Assurance. 











MELBOURNE - ADELAIDE : BRISBANE : PERTH 
TASMANIA - WELLINGTON - AUCKLAND 
CHRISTCHURCH - DUNEDIN 





SYDNEY - 
CANBERRA - 

















LONDON 
and 
MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 











AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 TELEPHONE: AVEnue 1281 










Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


A HOME-SERVICE 
INSURA NCE OFFICE 






Over 850 Branches and Agencies 
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No, Mr Thorneycroft 


the first major test of policy he has been called upon 

to decide since he returned to the Government. His 
refusal to endorse the grant of a licence to Cunard Eagle to 
fly on the North Atlantic has for the aviation industry one 
meaning and one only: that the Government does not intend 
to permit competition in the air. Indeed, the decision and 
Mr Thorneycroft’s published reasons for arriving at it raise 
doubts about whether the Government rightly understands 
what the word “ competition” means. 

This year had been intended to mark a new phase in British 
flying. A new Act had come into force which purported to 
end the monopoly of the two nationalised air corporations ; 
a new licensing body had come into being empowered to 
permit privately-owned airlines to fly services in competition 
with the corporations where conditions appeared to justify a 
second service. Among the many applications that this body 
received was one from Cunard Eagle to fly passenger services 
on the North Atlantic in competition with the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. This was the first application for a 
major route to be heard by the board, and it was regarded 
throughout the industry as a test case. The board quite 
logically assumed that parliamentary time and significant 
expense would hardly have been expended on bringing a new 
Civil Aviation Act on to the.statute book unless it was expected 
to produce some changes in the status quo. Accordingly, the 
board recommended the granting of a licence to Cunard Eagle 
for one daily round trip across the North Atlantic. 

The Minister has thrown out this recommendation in terms 
that must leave the board wondering precisely what Mr 
Thorneycroft conceives its function to be, or why he thinks 
the Act was passed at all. If Mr Thorneycroft sincerely 
advances the bromide about “‘ too many seats chasing too few 
passengers,” his way is perfectly clear—to postpone the date 
for Cunard Eagle’s licence from next summer to the one after. 
But Mr Thorneycroft’s real reasons for countermanding the 
board’s award must go deeper than this, for they draw the teeth 
of the new Act-and turn it from a watch dog into a dozy old 
hound fit only to thump its tail approvingly at private airlines 
that know their place in the order of things and aspire to 
nothing higher than holiday tours and charter trade. 

If the statement sent by the Ministry of Aviation to the 
unfortunate and disappointed licensing board on Tuesday 
night can be taken as a guide of Government intent, then 
Mr Thorneycroft is unlikely now or in the future to sanction 
any mew services that take passengers from the corporations. 


M' THORNEYCROFT, the Minister of Aviation, has failed 


The board had assumed that competition was the whole 
purpose of the Act. It recommended the licensing of Cunard 
Eagle in the knowledge that the new service would take 
passengers from BOAC as well as from other airlines, but 
considered the advantages outweighed any loss. It is: not 
sufficient to argue, as Mr Thorneycroft has argued, that 
Cunard Eagle could not offer anything to passengers that they 
could not get from BOAC because “ all the carriers are offering 
the same level of fares and basic standards of service to the 
public.” There is, first, nothing immutable about the present 
ratio in which traffic is divided between BOAC and the 
American airlines operating into London. The airlines have 
taken enough passengers from Cunard’s ships for this company 
to feel it is tine for a quid pro quo. And might it not be just 
possible that passengers would like the option to choose to 
fly on a Cunard-owned airline, or that the company might 
actually have something to contribute from its shipping 
experience to the greater comfort, expedition, acceptability 
and economy of air travel ? 


R THORNEYCROFT’S reasons are just not good enough. 

What Cunard Eagle has to offer lies not in the outward 
trimmings that differentiate one airline in the minds of 
passengers from another, but in that precious commodity, 
competition, even in this, the most highly-cartelised industry 
in the world. When airlines have to compete hard for 
passengers, then they cut fares. The pressure to lower fares 
comes from those airlines that must fill their seats if they are to 
stay in business, because they cannot fall back on a govern- 
ment subsidy. Airlines that appreciate that empty seats can 
sometimes be filled only by lowering prices to tap a wider 
market are willing to nag, prod and push the great complacent 
mass (with one or two honourable exceptions) of protected, 
nationalised, subsidised airlines to agree to fare cuts, even if 
these have to be common to all competitors. 

Starry-eyed idealists, among which it is now perhaps neces- 
sary to number the members of the Air Transport Licensing 
Board, thought that a modest form of competitive stimulus 
was what the Government. had in mind when it passed the 
new Act. Others; like the board of the Cunard Steam-Ship 
Company, which rejected a sizeable Government subsidy to 
build the futile Q3 in order to invest as much as £9 million 
out of its own funds in new aircraft, thought they were being 
offered a chance to pull out of a declining form of transport 
and re-invest in an expanding one. How wrong, it seems, we 
all were. 
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Many-Sided Sugar 


scheme of co-operation between producers and con- 

sumers of sugar was launched. It was not exactly a 
new venture. The world monetary and economic conference 
of 1933 had drawn the blueprint, and the keel was laid in 
1937 when 22 countries then controlling three-quarters of 
world trade in sugar ratified an international scheme to 
regulate its production and marketing. Since the agreement 
freed any contracting government that became involved in 
hostilities (most of them qualified all too soon) the 1937 pro- 
ject was brought to a standstill. Its basic principles were 
revived and launched in the 1953 agreement. Skilful piloting 
brought it safely through some awful storms, but it needed 
its refit in 1958, and now it has all but foundered. The 
United States (largest importer) and Cuba (biggest exporter) 
have quarrelled. A meeting in Geneva early next month will 
decide whether the international agreement will be abandoned 
as a result of it. 

Despite all the troubles with surpluses in the thirties, world 
production of sugar quadrupled between 1900 and the out- 
break of the second world war. But since the war, the growth 
in sugar consumption has been greater than in any other period 
and faster than the growth in any other important foodstuff. 
What could have been more conducive to the attainment of 
the international sugat council’s chief aims—to maintain stable 
and equitable prices, to improve living standards in producing 
and consuming countries and to foster international co- 
operation ? In fact, despite the paraphernalia of export ton- 
nages and quotas linked to market prices, the free market in 
sugar has been anything but stable. The price has fallen more 
than £§ a ton this year to {22 a ton in London, the lowest 
point since the war. No producer calls this fair. 

In 1954, before the agreement was two months old, sugar 
dropped through the “ floor ” price of 31 cents a lb. and the 
maximum restriction of exports under the scheme was soon in 
force. The Sugar Council was extricated from that difficulty 


(= upon a time, only eight years ago, an international 


by an unexpected increase in demand by communist countries. 


rather than by the checks and balances of the international 
agreement. Before its first five-year 
period had run out, prices had soared 
to 62 cents a lb, 23 cents higher than 
the top step of the Sugar Council’s 
export escalator ; Japan, one of the 
biggest purchasers of sugar on the free 
market, was understandably dissatis- 
fied with the council’s unsuccessful 
efforts to bring prices back within its 
“ range.” 


Bremen it has not given full pro- 
tection either to consumers or to 
producers, the sugar agreement has 
some friends (as distinct from partici- 
pants) not least among producers. 
Since it began, the scheme has 
attracted new members — though 
would-be exporters seeking cover 


* London free 
market 


TRENDS IN 





Source: international Sugar Council 


under the international scheme are patently as much of a 
liability as an asset. If a stabilisation scheme as broadly based 
as the sugar agreement, which nominally embraces most of 
the world including communist countries, comes to grief so 
easily, what hope is there for agreements whose environment 
is even less favourable ? ; 

Sugar has enjoyed an annual rise in consumption per hea 
of about 2 per cent, plus the growth in world population of 
more than one per cent a year in this century. People in 
underdeveloped and tropical countries, even though abun- 
dantly supplied with fruit and vegetables, increase their 
consumption noticeably as their living standards improve. If 
they increased their consumption even towards the 100 Ib 
a head in many developed countries (China is said to average 
about 5 lb a head a year), an enormous rise in production 
would be necessary. 

Some claim that sugar has a potential market in industrial 
uses, such as plastics, detergents and emulsifiers, that might 
come to match its use for food. In plastics, sugar has been 
outdone by petrochemicals, but its application in other fields, 
still subject to experiment, could make great strides. On UN 
Food and Agriculture Organisation projections consumption of 
centrifugal sugar could rise from 48 million metric tons in 
1960 to 57 million tons in 1965 and 67 million tons in 1970. 
This is impressive in all conscience. But the fact. that does 
not square with it is that an experiment in international 
co-operation in sugar is now accompanied by a shrinking of 
the free market. 

The international sugar agreement has, indeed, experienced 
all the troubles that beset such schemes: stocks have some- 
times seemed too large, sometimes too small ; in the past non- 
members have increased their exports to the regulated market ; 
quotas have sometimes been exceeded ; and the free market 
has always been one jump ahead of moves belatedly made by 
the Sugar Council. A major difficulty has been created by 
sugar beet production in consuming countries. In 1920, the 
United Kingdom produced no home-grown sugar; output 
regularly tops 750,000 tons a year now. European production 
of beet sugar has risen by 10 million 
to 224 million tons since 1954. 


I F despite all efforts the international 
scheme founders, it will be politics, 
not sugar surpluses, that are the 
principal culprit. Sugar protection 
has long been a colonial responsibility 
—Britain was in the business as early 
as 1651, and the United States began 
to meddle with it as early as 1789. 
Special sugar relations developed with 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. 

The United States offers its sup- 
pliers its domestic price, less duties 
varying with ‘the degree of political 
friendship. The price it offers all 
suppliers is far more attractive than 
the free market price. Its system of 
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granting quotas to suppliers to fill its estimated import require- 
ments also has a political bias ; producers like the Dominican 
Republic which find themselves out of favour with’ the 
American authorities can expect unfavourable treatment. 
Cuba lost all its quota of three million tons to the United 
States, setting in motion the events that have all but extin- 
guished the international agreement. 

The United Kingdom with its concern for colonial posses- 
sions—the British West Indies, Guiana, Honduras, East Africa, 
Fiji and Mauritius—has in recent years reserved its market 
principally for Commonwealth suppliers. In 1913, they 
provided only 4 per cent of Britain’s sugar needs. Helped 
by increased tariff preferences granted after 1931 and the co- 
operation of refiners in this country, they raised this proportion 
to more than 50 per cent in the thirties. Last year Britain 
imported 1,600,000 tons of sugar from the Commonwealth 
and only 600,000 tons from foreign sources. Under the 
Commonwealth sugar agreement, suppliers get more than 
{£45 a ton for their basic exports to Britain this year. The 
present contrast between these “negotiated” prices, which 
are supposed to be based mainly on costs of production, and 
prices in the free market certainly goes as far as is reasonable 
towards fostering sugar production in these countries. A 
stroke of political compromise has given South Africa, which 
was recently excluded from the “ rights and obligations ” of 
this agreement, a sort of associate membership of the Common- 
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Leaving aside less important pacts, the other main importing 
block today is formed by the communist countries, which have 
hastened to support Cuban sugar. Cuba claims to have an 
assured outlet in these countries for 5 million tons of sugar a 
year on terms that suggest in hard western cash something 
considerably above the free market price. Cuba thus claims 
to have found new outlets for sugar that entitle it to an export 
quota under the international agreement of about 7 million 
tons. ‘ That would be larger than the combined export quotas 
of all producer members last year. The irony that Cuba may 
not be able to continue to fill such a large quota only under- 
lines a basic difficulty of the international agreement. So 
many participants get favoured treatment in other markets 
that their incentive to make it function properly is diminished. 
Some of the communist countries of Eastern Europe, in fact, 
would have most to lose should the international scheme lapse. 
They are among the few exporters who do not enjoy a sheltered 
market somewhere, and imports of Cuban sugar into the 
communist block will only add to their troubles. 

It never looked as though Britain and the United States 
would sink their special import arrangements in an inter- 
national scheme. To that extent “ international” is a flag 
of convenience under which the United Nations’ scheme sails. 
The result has been to sap the strength of the international 
agreement and leave it without adequate means to deal with 
the inevitable stresses in any international attempt to stabilise 


wealth sugar block, at £357 a ton. 


commodity prices. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


A Puzzling Week 


SE HOLMES would have found this 
a puzzling week in the exchange mar- 
kets. While the crack in Britain’s pay pause 
caused an immediate setback on the 
London stock market, it has had no visible 
impact on the sterling exchange—which has 
also been seemingly unaffected by renewed 
talk about flexible exchange rates. Spot ster- 
ling has been in continuous demand and 
the rate has stayed above $2.814, while 
security sterling has stayed above $2.81. It 
is true that sterling is being propped up 
by the suspicions now veing cast on the dol- 
lar, but herein lies the second mystery of 
what did not happen this week, While the 
exchange markets have continued to talk 
the dollar down, their distrust has not been 
indicated in the gold markets. The London 
market has indeed had an unusually quiet 
week, and in the absence of buying interest 
the price has fallen perceptibly below the 
level of just under $35.20 an ounce at which 
it was previously being held down by the 
Bank of England. On Wednesday the price 
was quoted at $35.173-19 and on Thursday 
the fixing was at $35.153. The simul- 
taneous rise in the gold price in Hong Kong 
has no -general significance; the market 
there is dominated by the ebb and flow of 


the constant battle between officials and 
smugglers, and the latest ‘movement is 
reported to have been caused by the arrest 
of two Arabs on Hong Kong airport. Of 
more significance to the gold markets of the 
west this week have been the national holi- 
days in Beirut and Vientiane, two centres 
from which a good deal of demand for gold 
in Europe comes. Berlin, despite its second 
wall, may look less worrying ; and some 
sizeable offerings of gold have been made in 
Zurich—from what source is not clear. It 
remains mystifying why, at a time when 
financial operators find bad things to say 
about the dollar, the pound and the mark 
all at once, they appear to have lost interest 
in gold. They have not, presumably, been 
converted overnight to Triffinism. The 
exchange authorities in the United States 
and Britain may well say: for such relief, 
much thanks. They would be unwise to 
draw more comfort than that. 

The sharpest movement on the exchange 
markets this week was a sudden fall on 
Tuesday in the Canadian dollar, to 96.25 
against the US dollar at one point. There 
has been talk that the Canadian authorities 
may now be aiming to get the discount to 
5 per cent, which would seem rathet more 


like the “significant” discount fore- 
shadowed in the budget than the 3 per cent 
that has prevailed hitherto. 

One of the few currencies that enjoys the 
luxury of bullish talk nowadays is the 
Spanish peseta: this week there has been 
a report that a mission from the World Bank 
has recommended revaluation, from 60 to 
50 pesetas to the dollar. The report caused 
no marked response in the London market, 
where the peseta was quoted on Wednesday 
only a shade above its parity of 168 to the 
pound. Spain’s gold and exchange reserves 
have risen strongly—at the end of Septem- 
ber they were nearly $800 million, having 
been built up from virtually nothing at fhe 
time of the exchange reform in mid-1959 ; 
but there is no reason to believe that the 
Spanish authorities are anxious to impose 
a brake on economic expansion so soon after 
they have got it started. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Electric Shock 


he prices went smartly into reverse 
after the wage award by the Electricity 
Council last weekend ; and, after a notable 
absence, daily price falls returned to the 
gilt-edged market.’ In the previous week the 
markets had: been confused, though not. on 
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balance discouraged, by the daily succession 
of speeches from the Chancellor. This week 
confusion has given way to sheer bewilder- 
ment with the government’s hold over the 
nation’s finances—while hopes of early in- 
dustrial expansion which some investors had 
derived from the Chancellor’s speeches have 
withered somewhat in face of the two point 
drop in industrial output that the Treasury 
now registers for September. More bad 
news from industry, notably from English 
Electric, has added to the gloom. The up- 
shot has been that in the week to Wednes- 
day The Economist ordinary share indicator 
fell by 12.3 points to 356.6, neatly reversing 
the rise of the previous week, while the 
Financial Times index fell below 300 again. 
In gilt-edged, price falls were limited to 
4 or so on the first three days of this week, 
but on Thursday they ranged up to }%. Buy- 
ing has come to a sudden stop, so that the 
steady stream of small selling by trustees 
that has been going on ever since August 
has been left to make its mark. There has 
also been a change of mood in the discount 
market, which is no longer counting on an 
early further reduction in Bank rate and is 
consequently less enamoured of short bonds. 


The Prime Minister’s effort to plaster 
over the crack by speaking for Mr Lloyd in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday gave 
little cheer to the City, and drew some 
cynical comments. It is possible to argue 
that this whole episode may in the end make 
the government more determined to hold 
firm on the big claims, and specifically that 
it increases the likelihood of a railway strike. 
But this is hardly a consolation to the 
holder of ordinary shares. On the opposite 
view, that the floodgates are now open, and 
that sterling will not be able to withstand 
another major assault on $2.80, the prospect 
for equities, on the long view, may not be 
unfavourable—though gilt-edged, at least 
in the short run, would obviously be vulner- 
able. All this is sheer conjecture, but it is to 
conjecture that the market has again been 
thrown by the government’s electrical 
failure. 


MOTORS 


A Glimpse of Recovery 


paps was another depressed month 
so far as the production and home 
sales of the motor industry were con- 
cerned ; but it saw the first significant rise 
in exports since they began to fall in June 
1960. Car output was only 18,843 a week, 
18 per cent below that of October 1960 and 
six per cent down on last September. Much 
of the fall since September results from the 
effects on the British Motor Corporation’s 
output of the changes to its range, and of 
some shortages of bought-out parts needed 
for the new models. Undesirable though 
this loss of output may be, with the con- 
sequence of delivery delays for the new 
models, it does help BMC dealers clear their 
stocks of the old models without the aecd 
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for special discounts. Amongst the other 
makers, Rootes made no cars last month, 
against a few in September, but the 
increase in Vauxhall’s output of the new 
Victor seems to have roughly balanced this 
loss. Rootes has managed to start making 
cars again this month, but its output is 
only about a 1,000 cars a week—around a 
quarter of capacity—with 5,200 of its men 
at Coventry working one or two weeks out 
of three. Ford and Standard-Triumph 
International report that their output 
showed little change from September to 
October. 

Home sales in October continued at the 
depressed level of September. Only 
43,333 were registered, the lowest figure for 
October since 1957. This represents an 
annual rate of about 500,000 cars, compared 
with the 750,000 or so that will be sold this 
year and the 800,000 that were sold in 1960. 
The industry feels that these sales are too 
bad to last. Once Mr Lloyd begins to 
relax, it hopes that the buyers who are now 
holding off will return en masse, taking it 
back to boom conditions again. There is 
certainly no less reason now than there was 
at the Motor Show for believing that 1962 
will be potentially a good year for the in- 
dustry, though the immediate prospect is 
that sales will drift rather lower as the 
end of the year approaches. 

The rise in exports resulted from an 
increase in shipments to the United States, 
already heralded by the industry—though 
only 1,600 more were shipped—and to 
Europe. Here the opening up of markets 
in France and Italy, since quotas were 
enlarged or abolished, remains a more sig- 
nificant factor than any increase in sales 
to established markets. Exports of com- 
mercial vehicles also rose—by Io per cent 
over September and more than 25 per cent 
over October last year. But production fell 
slightly ; demand for trucks on the home 
market is beginning to decline. 


BANK CREDIT 


Selwyn’s Saver? 


"het, City started talking on Wednesday 
of a possible increase in special deposits. 
This, it was thought, might be seen as a 
convenient way for the government to coun- 
ter the impression that its financial policy 
is softening. The idea fires the imagination. 
One can see the Chancellor holding inflation 
at bay, a latter-day Marshal Foch: “ My 
wage policy is punctured, my Bank rate is 
eroded, my planning council doesn’t exist 
—but by raising special deposits to 4 per 
cent, jattaque ! ” 

The clearing bankers have indeed felt 
anxieties for some time that their very suc- 
cess in cutting advances and raising liquidity 
this autumn might induce the authorities to 
remove this surplus liquidity by another call 
to special deposits. It is the essence of this 
weapon of policy, and thereby its major 
defect, that it arbitrarily upsets the bankers’ 
normal basis of reckoning. Thus none of 
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them at present can be sure whether, with — 


this contingent threat hanging overhead, 
their liquidity is adequate or not. 
four weeks to mid-November, net advances 


by the clearing banks declined by a further — 


£19 million (despite a temporary rise of £9 


million to State boards) and the Scottish ~ 


banks reduced their advances by £3 million. 


This marks a further slowing down in the © 
pace of decline—in August and September ~ 


advances were falling at over £100 million 


a month—but this was to be expected, and 


it is notable that the decline has not been 


reversed. The banks added a further £16 © 
million to their gilt-edged portfolios, follow- | 
ing the increase of £49 million in the pre- — 
vious month, which marked the first reversal — 


THE BANK STATEMENTS 
November 15, 196! 


Change on | 


£ mn. Month Year 

London Clearing Banks:— 
Gross deposits 7,451 +15 
Net deposits* 6,951 —I7 


2,585 
605 
Call money 686 9 
Treasury bills 1,045 
Other bills and 


“liquid ”’ credits 249 
Special deposits 221 


Risk Assets : 
Gilt-edged 1,001 
Other market invest- 
112 1-5 
3,230 45-1 
(to State Boards) 72 
Scottish Banks :— 
Gross deposits 82 
Investmentst . 26 
Advances*t . 9 
(to State Boards) I = 
* Excluding all transit items except ratio of advances 
to deposits; all ratios of gross deposits. 
of gross deposits and notes. 


of the long liquidation of these holdings. | 


As liquid assets fell in November by £16 


million, the upshot was that the liquidity 
ratio fell a little from its high October level” 


of 35.0 per cent to 34.7 per cent. 


This would still normally be regarded as | 
comfortable for this time of year ; but this 
year is not normal. Apart from the special 
deposits threat, the banks also face the pos- 
sibility of an exceptionally heavy inflow 
into the Exchequer, which would be needed © 


if the final budget surpius were to attain the 
April and July estimates. It is quite pos- 
sible, in fact, that the slowing down in 
spending and the at least momentary pause 
in wage and salary increases may erode that 
surplus. 
the Exchequer deficit has been rather 
smaller than a year before, and in November 
this contributed to an actual decline in the 
banks’ liquid assets. The other influences 
were the strength of the gilt-edged mar- 
ket (which provides the Exchequer with 
non-bank finance) and the check in the 
flow of foreign funds to local authorities 
(which, unlike an inflow into Treasury bills, 
involves a net drain on the Exchequer to 
finance the purchase of the foreign 
exchange). The prospect both for the gilt- 
edged market and for the movement 0 
foreign funds is now quite unclear: and s0, 
therefore, is the prospects for bank liquidity. 


In the © 


+152 9 
+152 | 


t Ratios are © 


In the last two months, however, | 
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Try a little cheese with your Whitbread. 


] S it because they’re both products of the sun and soil 
that Whitbread and cheese go so happily together ? 

[ >t gastronomes dispute the reason, while other people 

e yoy the result—a flavour combination so 

c.2an and fresh that it will enliven the most 

b unted appetite. Any cheese will do (though we 


a flavour to intrigue you \/ 


recommend a slightly nutty-flavoured- English cheese). 

Any time of day will do too, from lunch time to last 

thing at night. So next time you serve a Whitbread, ) 
pass round the cheese board. An absurdly . 
simple way to tickle the palates of your more 
sophisticated friends. 


a pleasure to transform you 


a WHITBREAD makes the most of you 





RLES Oy Esq. Ald. 
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How a man ean still dine famously at home 


You don’t need a butler to make a perfectly ordinary meal seem convincingly like 
a banquet. A bottle of Directors’ Bin will do just as well. A glass of this noble and 
benevolent port wine will bring the simplest supper to its end with a fanfare 
of trumpets. And astonishingly, Directors’ Bin costs no more than 26/- a bottle. 


HARVEYS PORT 


HARVEYS DIRECTORS? BIN 26/- - HARVEYS HUNTING PORT 19/- 
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TRANSPORT 


Rates for the New Job 


I F this government were setting up a new 
-Z nationalised industry today—which by 
nature it wouldn’t—it would no doubt apply 
today’s rates of interest for such bodies, say 
6 per cent or more, to the new industry’s 
capital. In the Transport Bill that had its 
second reading in the Commons this week, 
the government is chopping up an old 
nationalised industry, and putting the pieces 
under five new public corporations, four 
of them operating enterprises and the fifth 
a holding company. What rate of interest 
ought these to. pay ? 
Formally, this bill will extinguish the 
debts of the moribund Transport Commis- 
sion, and transfer the whole obligation to 
pay interest on British Transport Stock to 
the Treasury, which was already guarantee- 
ing the interest on this nationalisation stock 
and in recent years has often had to pay vir- 
tually all of it. The £2,450 million of debt 
accumulated by the commission on account 
of capital assets and past revenue deficits, 
consisted of various tranches of British 
Transport Stock and later of Exchequer 
advances, issued at different dates, on which 
it was liable to pay a yariety of rates 
of interest. The book value at the end of 
December last year was £1,931 million and 
the commission was liable for interest of 
{64 million on this, so that the average rate 
of interest right across its assets was under 
four per cent. And it is the same sort of 
averaged rate—which remains to be worked 
out as the whole grab bag of assets is sorted 
out between the different new pieces of 
transport—that the new corporations will 
have to pay. If the Treasury were to insist 
on today’s going rate to all the initial capital 
of the new corporations, it would simply 
guarantee that for the next five years it had 
to lend the railways and the canals perhaps 
{10 million a year more. The rate for the 
railways, on which the great bulk-.of trans- 
port capital investment has been expended 
since the war, may be higher than for some 
of the other corporations because by the time 
its investment was stepped up interest rates 
had risen too. On about £900 million of 
“live” capital, plus £300 million of super- 
amnuation and savings accounts, the new 
Railways Board would be liable to pay £65 
million in annual interest charges, or an 
average of just over 5 per cent ; but these 
estimates are only approximate. 


Protection for the 
Coasters ? 


ca threat of stronger competition from 
the railways for the traffic now carried 
by coastal shipping that is implicit in the 
Transport Bill stirred up more opposition 
in the Commons than any other specific pro- 
Vision. Under existing’ legislation, the 
coastal shipowners can go to the Transport 


Continued on page 826 
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THE ECONOMY 


How it Looked at the Time 


OST comment upon the month-to- 

month behaviour of the economy as 
a whole is of necessity rationalisation in the 
tranquillity of hindsight ; and many of the 
explanations of what appears to have 
happened look pretty good until the next 
time the figures are revised. The degree of 
revision that has been applied, in succeed- 
ing months, to the last few months of the 
index of industrial production in the British 
economy this year have successively altered 
the state of knowledge about production in 
Britain to a degree that may give even his 
critics some sympathy with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has to trim the 
economy to what this among other meters 
on his economic instrument board shows. 
The outside commentator, looking at the 
up-to-date news after one month or two 
or three, can indulge in short-lived self- 
denying ordinances against over-glib explan- 
ation. The Chancellor is often less able to 
avoid trying to correct what may not have 
happened. Time and hot money wait for 
no man. 

No explanation will therefore be offered 
in these columns of the latest indications of 
the production indices, which suggest that 
instead of remaining level, output in August 
according to the latest accumulation of data 
was going down, and went down another 
two points in September. The indications 
would indeed fit in with the fragmentary 
data on output of motor cars, dufables, and 
steel that are available before the index for 
the whole of production. It would be a pos- 
sible if simpliste explanation of the course 
of production as now recorded that the 
Chancellor’s July measures of restraint on 
demand had an immediate and striking 
effect on industrial activity. But even if 
one trusted these latest figures more than 
the last lot, that would assume a very short 
pipeline between sales and the scheduling 
of production. If these figures turn out 
right, they suggest that various elements 
were moderating internal demand well 
before the Chancellor felt it necessary to 
curb it, which indeed has been suggested 
here before now on the evidence of 


Industrial production seasonally adjusted 


The state of knowledge 
at 


1954=100 


a oa ka 


ee ia lel -tg 
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other indicators (also liable to revision). 

Even as now revised, the trend of pro- 
duction in Britain since the beginning of 
the year looks to be at least as expansionary 
as in the common market as a whole or in 
Western Germany, its most important com- 
ponent economically. Between January and 
August the index of output in Germany, 
seasonally adjusted, actually showed a de- 
cline, though having passed higher levels 
in the interim ; in Britain it rose from 120 
in January to 122 in September (1954= 
100). Excess demand for labour, again, 
appears for the moment much stronger in 
Germany, where though unemployment is 
down to only 0.5 per cent of the estimated 
number of employees, the number of un- 
filled vacancies, even allowing for seasonal 
factors, is nearly three times the number 
unemployed and the flow of labour from 
East Germany has been checked. In Britain, 
by mid-November the number unemployed 
had risen to 1.7 per cent of the estimated 
number of employees ; and this number, 
seasonally adjusted, exceeds the number of 
vacant jobs here. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


UNEMPLOYMENT * 


* Excluding femporarily 
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stopped 
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All figures seasonally adjusted 
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Tribunal if they think that the railways are 
charging, or offering to charge, a rate that 
they either consider will put them at an 
unfair disadvantage or they believe to be 





“uneconomic. In giving the railways more 

freedom to set their rates as they think 
‘best, these safeguards for the shipowners 
will go. They will only be able to com- 
plain to the Minister of Transport post 
hoc if they suspect the railways of carrying 
competitive goods at uneconomic rates ; and 
if the minister finds on enquiry that the 
railways are, he can order them to charge 
more. But there is no protection against an 
alternative form of competition—possible 
over-charging by the railways for goods 
transported to and from the docks, which 
could put up the total transport cost of 
movement mainly by sea. Most coal goes 
from the mines to the ships by rail, and 
coal accounts for more than 70 per cent of 
the cargo the coasters still carry. 

Mr Marples told the Commons on Mon- 
day that he would arrange talks between 
the railways and the shipowners to see how 
this sort of discriminatory pricing could be 
avoided. But the supporters of coastal 
shipping in the House were not satisfied, 
though only one, Dame Irene Ward, went 
so far as to vote against the bill. They 
argued that the right to appeal to the minis- 
ter if the railways undercut the coasters 
unfairly would be an inadequate protection. 
Nothing could be done until the traffic 
affected had been lost, and it might be 
difficult to recover it. The shipowners want 
the present protection against “ unfair com- 
petition” to continue. But they add that 
it is not being effectively enforced ; the 
railways are managing to undercut the 
coasters, so that traffic is being diverted 
from ships: to trains. Only last March the 
General Council of British Shipping asked 
the Government to. give the coasters better 
protection against “unfair competition ” 
from rail and road—both of which, ship- 
owners like to argue, get some help from 
the Government. 





The Government did not respond, 
though it came under strong pressure to 
do something during the debates on the new 
bill. The steady decline in the amount of 
cargo carried and the number of coasters in 
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use over the last four years seems likely 
to continue, however, whatever the Govern- 
ment may do. Much of the fall is simply 
the result of the switch from coal to oil— 
and next to natural gas—for alternative 
power in southern England, which has tradi- 
tionally got much of its coal by sea. The 
shipowners hope that the common market 
may increase trade across the Channel and 
the North Sea, But only if they get pro- 
tection, they say, will they feel secure 
enough to replace their present antique ships 
with modern vessels that could compete 
with those of the Dutch and. Germans for 
this trade. 


STOCK JOBBERS 


Capital Needs 


hago jobbing system may not be 
perfect but it makes the important 
distinction between jobbing principals and 
broking agents. Any smoothly working 
jobbing system has two essential needs: 
first, a sufficient number of jobbers com- 
peting for business; secondly, sufficient 
jobbers’ capital to enable them to accept the 
risk of being “long” or “short” of stock. 
Income taxes and death duties have steadily 
eroded the volume of jobbers’ capital 
serving the London market. As a result, 
small jobbers have become more and more 
reluctant to leave their books unbalanced 
‘for any length of time while the big ones 
in the gilt-edged market, even with the loan 
facilities open to them, have become in- 
creasingly dependent on the actions of the 
government broker. Since 1939, the 
number of jobbing firms has fallen from 
324 to 89 and the number of jobbing 
partners from 1,123 to 520; and business, 
not least in the industrial market, has fallen 
more and more into the hands of the big 
jobbing firms. 

While a special committee appointed by 
the Stock Exchange council could not see 
how or why this process should be arrested, 
it had some sympathy with the argument 
that in view of the increase in business the 
jobbers needed access to more capital. This 
committee has now circulated its report to 
the jobbers for their comments. In it, the 
committee mentions two suggestions that it 
thinks impracticable and not in the best 
interests of the stock exchange: first, that 
jobbing firms should be allowed to take in 
outsiders as non-member limited partners ; 
secondly, that the partners of jobbing firms 
should be allowed to form companies in 
which the partners themselves bore all the 
risks of unlimited liability but in which 
other shareholders would have only limited 
liability. The committee looked with more 
favour on three other proposals, so long as 
these were strictly controlled by the 
council : 

(1) That jobbers should be allowed to 
accept loan capital carrying interest that 
varied with the profits. 

(2) That jobbing firms should be allowed 
to take in general partners (with unlimited 
liability) from outside. 

(3) That the restriction of the number of 
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members in a corporate member company 

to twenty should be abolished. 
The committee recognised that the imple- 
mentation of such proposals as these would 
tend to benefit the big firms, to save the 
medium firms from getting smaller, but to 
lead to the demise of further small firms. 
After the jobbers have considered this 
report, something is likely to. be done to 
enable them to reinforce their capital. The 
committee could not:rule on the suggestion 
that tax on jobbers’ dealing profits should 
be averaged over three yearly periods ; but 
obviously any. tax reform that allowed the 
jobbers to offset losses in a bad year against 
gains in a good year would help. 
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TELEVISION 


Getting Back to Normal 


ELEVISION set-makers are slowly work- 

ing back to something approaching 
“normal” conditions, but at a significantly 
lower level of trade than that to which the 
industry has been accustomed. Deliveries 
of sets from the factories’ to the shops 
during September, the best month this year, 
numbered 160,000, only about half the 
number that the factories were sending out 
two years ago when television was still 
booming. Since then the market has 
reached saturation and the bulk of future 
sales will come from whatever replacement 
demand the industry can manage to stimu- 
late. It is questionable how many retailers, 
or even manufacturers, yet appreciate that 
selling a new television set to a man who 
already has an old one calls for methods 
quite different to those used to sell a set 
to a buyer who has never owned one before. 
Trade might be brisker if more did. 

As it is, the number of receivers that have 
been sent to the shops in the first nine 
months of this year are 42 per cent below 
the numbers that the factories were shipping 
in the boom year of 1959, and 17 per cent 
below last year’s levels when the slump was 
setting in. The reason for thinking that 
these relatively gloomy figures signify an 
improvement in the industry’s health lies in 
the fact that they are deliveries made from 
stockrooms no longer crammed from floor 
to ceiling with obsolete receivers. The 
industry began the year with 1.2 million 
sets in stock, representing a year’s sales. 
By the end of September it had reduced 
these to the manageable figure of 225,000, 
although how many of these represented 
obsolete designs can only be guessed. The 
industry has managed to unload its stocks 
by the kind of price cuts that it shudders to 
remember: the people who have probably 
gained most from this have been the tele- 
vision rental companies, which have taken 
large numbers of old 17-inch screen sets 
off manufacturers’ hands. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 


Christmas Fare? 


on in the absence of reliable sea- 
sonally adjusted figures for individual | 
commodities the Board of Trade is at a loss 
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A MERCHANT BANK AT WORK 


Financial Advisers 


Since the last war, leading companies have made increasing use of the services 

of merchant banks as advisers in the broader affairs of company 

policy. By reason of our long experience, we are able to give 

valuable help in matters such as company reconstruction 

and amalgamations, financial reorganisation, and 

the raising of new funds whether by way of 

capital or by short or long term borrowing. 

Conversely, companies can benefit by consulting 

us on the most profitable and suitable employ- 

ment of temporary funds which are surplus to 

their immediate requirements. We have under 

one roof experts on all aspects of company finance, 

who can be called upon at short notice to advise 

on a wide variety of problems, not least those 

which the existence of the Common Market 

may bring. It is our tradition to maintain close 

eries personal relationships with our customers on a 

hops aie 4 tee . principal-to-principal basis and we welcome 
year, eae P Se Kn enquiries on any financial question. 
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BRITISH 
INDUSTRIAL 


PLASTICS 
LIMITED 





WOULD IT BE BETTER IN PLASTIC? 


Is the brick obsolete? No, never! Bricks built the Tower of Babel, and brickwork today is both 
fine-looking and functional. But how about plastic bricks? Wouldn't they be lighter on the hod, 
cleaner in the smog, even (dare we suggest) more durable? 

It's happening already, of course. Not actual bricks (let’s leave them alone); but in many other 
materials produced for the building industry plastics are proving their value, as sheets, blocks, 
coatings or infill foam. 

British Industrial Plastics are keen to develop these new materials. What sort of thing? Architects and 
builders will be interested in a glassfibre streetlamp column, plastic moulds 
and shuttering for nubeeia animial work, aaiana tonthie structural GO ON-ASK Us! 
sheeting we make ourselves (this is an advertisement) called FILON. Butevery azz ee i 
kind of manufacturer, in this age of prefabrication, will find a fountain of fresh . 
thought at BIP: we have a staff to advise you (without charge) and another 
unit ‘0 help you design products (also free), i claim to = about these WOULD iT BE : 


things because we process the raw material, build the press and tool plant BETTER WITH 


and make our own range of products. ? 
PLEASE GIVE US A PROD. We're out to help you, but our minds work faster PLASTICS? 


if you'll tell us specifically what’s worrying you. Or perhaps something ought 
to be worrying you. Is it good enough to boast: “Our cast-iron mangle, made 
in 1862, still going strong, what's wrong with cast iron?” 







BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED, OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
A member of the Turner & Newall Group 
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to explain the recent upturn in imports, the 
full figures for trade in October shed some 
light on the sudden and disappointing jump 
in imports last month. The actual rise in 
the value of imports between September 
and October was £35 million, which ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, the Board of 
Trade reckoned to have been equivalent to 
a true increase of £18 million. Fuels 
(mainly petroleum products) accounted for 
£6 million of this rise and, basic materials 
for a further £6 million. Food beverages 
and tobacco and semi-finished manufactures 
each accounted for £3 million of the rise. 
Imports of finished manufactures increased 
in value, partly as a result of larger imports 





STEEL SHARES 


BUSINESS NOTES 


of agricultural equipment and office machin- 
ery, including computers. But after seasonal 
adjustment, the Board of Trade thinks they 
were again lower than the peak reached in 
August, and showed no measurable change 
from their level in September. 

The increase in imports is too general to 
be explained by a temporary leap in im- 
ports of a few important items. That was 
the main hope when the preliminary trade 
figures were published last week. But where 
there have been large increases in the 
volume of imports, the rise is not entirely 
unexpected, or necessarily damaging. 
Among foodstuffs, imports of nuts: rose 
sharply in October and were £400,000 


Expecting the Worst 


NVESTORS, for months past, have been 
I taking an increasingly bearish view of 
steel shares and since April the Financial 
Times index of steel shares has fallen by 
as much as a third. This is not sur- 
prising given the progressively gloomier 
statements on steel output and _ steel 
stocks from the Iron and Steel Board. 
Up to March, stocks held by both 
users and merchants were still being 
built up, though at a much slower rate 
than in any quarter of 1960. But by 
March the turnround in stocks had begun 
and in the second quarter of this year steel 
production fell by two per cent. With 
steel users now prepared to hold much 
smaller stocks, production in the third 
quarter fell by 14 per cent. October’s 
weekly output was about 23 per cent 
below last year’s peak level, but part of 
this decline was due to the strike at the 
Steel Company of Wales. 

However remote the possibility of the 
renationalisation of the steel industry may 
be, it cannot be ignored and this inhibits 
investors from basing their decisions 
exclusively on long-term prospects and 
forces them to think in terms of the short- 
run outlook. Their fears on this score 

Dividend 
Earnings Price Yield 


% 
1959- 1960- 1959- Noy. 23, per 
1960 1961* 1960 196! | cent 


CONGR 5. ve dias 92-1 58 16 49/7', 6-45 
Dorman Long....... 28-0 20 10 24/6 8-16 
Firth Brown......... 40-6 35 12'5 38/3 6-54 
LaniQ@RiIOG id Ss cn pes 43-6 35 i 31/9 6°93 
South Durham ...... 49:5 38 12 23/- 10-43 
Steel Co. of Wales.... 41-1 29 12', 30/3 , 

stewartsand Lloyds .. 59-1 43 iS 36/10', 8-14 
SUMMONS v0 vs vcebas 48:7 36 15 42/10', 7-00 
Jnited Steel. ........ 49-4 30 12-3+ 38/6 6°39 


* Brokers’ estimate t Indicated dividend. 


have been underlined in a review of steel 
shares by a leading firm of London 
brokers, which argues that this is not a 
200d moment to add to any stake in steel 
equities. Indeed, this firm of brokers 
velieves that some of the steel companies 
nay be forced to reduce their dividends 
n the rapidly approaching season of 
profit and dividend announcements and 
hat it will take a much stronger revival 
f industrial activity next summer than 


seems likely at the moment for the com- 
panies to repeat in 1961-62 even the poor 
results for 1960-61 that they will be 
announcing in the next two or three weeks. 

The steel industry is continuing to 
spend heavily on capital account, but one 
indication of the change in its views. on 
the medium-term outlook has already 
been given by the scaling down of some 
of the development. plans (notably by 
United Steel at Appleby-Frodingham). 
But the commitment is so big that the 
steel companies have had .to -retain a 
much higher proportion. of earnings. than 
is usual elsewhere in. the economy and 
a sharp fall in profits, the brokers suggest, 
could mean some reductions in dividends 
unless more capital plans are put into 
cold storage. John Summers and Dor- 
man Long, they say, are the most vulner- 
able in this respect. 


HE directors of Tube Investments and 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds have 
already referred to the inadequacy of the 
price increase of one per cent granted to 
the industry by the Iron and Steel Board 
in June following the imposition of a tax 
on fuel oil in the budget, and it is clear 
that the spokesmen of the steel com- 
panies will add to the chorus of complaint 
about the narrowness of profit margins. 
The board’s steel price structure is based 
upon an assumed operating rate of 90 per 
cent of capacity, but the heavy drawing 
on stocks in the past few months has been 
reflected in the reduction of this rate to 
about 77 per cent. Further substantial 
reductions in stocks in the fourth quarter 
of 1961 seem certain, but some steel- 
makers are hoping—perhaps optimistic- 
ally—that by then the major steel users 
will have reduced stocks to what they will 
regard as adequate levels. 

If the steelmakers’ optimism is mis- 
placed it is improbable that steel output 
in 1962 will reach this year’s level, which 
in any case is likely to fall short of the 
original estimate of 24 million tons. On 





$29 


higher than a year earlier. Because of the 
partial failure of Britain’s apple crop, im- 
ports of apples rose sharply and were 
£500,000 higher than a year earlier. Imports 
of pears were £250,000 higher, and imports 
of all kinds of preserved fruit were {1 
million larger. Tobacco imports in October 
increased very steeply; their value rose 
£73 million to £24 million compared with 


£22.2 million in 1960. 


Among basic materials, the chief rises in 
October to above the level of 1960 occurred 
in wool, cotton and other textile fibres. 
Stocks, particularly of wool, had been run 
dawn because of the previous low level of 


imports and a recovery was overdue. 


the other hand, the prospects for exports 
which take about 4o per cent of all steel 
supplies seem brighter. About one-half 
of the industry’s output depends on gross 
capital formation (including stocks and 
work in progress) and until demand in the 
economy is more buoyant steel consump- 
tion is not expected to show much im- 
provement. But capacity continues to 
rise and it should amount to about 28 
million tons by the end of next year. 

In all, it is not surprising that investors 
have been advised not to consider steel 
equities until the middle of 1962, when 
the prospect should be clearer. By then 
Britain’s future relation with the common 


“FT” Steel 
Share Index 


June Ist 1955 = 100 





market may be apparent. If Britain joins 
the common market the steel industry’s 
prospects could be enhanced, for British 
steel is still cheaper than that produced 
by many of its competitors in Europe. 
But this margin of advantage is being 
whittled away, for coastal steel works in 
Germany and Italy are operating not only 
on imported ore but on cheap imported 
coal from the United States. There are 
thus doubts in all directions and this will 
depress the price of steel shares in the 
next few months. And even if the future 
does begin to look brighter by the middle 
of next year there is no guarantee that 
this will be reflected in a strong rally in 
steel shares, for some of the steel com- 
panies will have to raise fresh capital and 
the risk of renationalisation will loom 
larger in the stock market as the next 
general election draws nearer. 
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semi-manufactures, the big rise in imports 
between September and October was in 
non-ferrous metals. While the London 
Metal Exchange remains open to all, part 
of this increase might be involuntary. Stocks 
of lead and zinc held in London Metal Ex- 
change warehouses rose sharply follow- 
ing heavy sales of foreign metal here. The 
rise in all imports last month to £378 
million—the seasonally adjusted figure was 
identical—brought them up to their level in 
October, 1960. Seasonally adjusted exports 
rose to £311 million and the crude traed gap 
widened to £55 million. 


VERTICAL TAKE-OFF 


Carrot from Nato 


—— is the closing date for the 
submission of bids to Nato for a 
vertical take-off fighter. As the time runs 
out, the aviation industries of Britain, the 
continent and the United States are con- 
cluding that discretion is the better part 
of competition. One after the other are 
coming together to form consortiums of 
various kinds for the purpose of submitting 
common bids. A decade’s experience of 
Nato competitions has left aircraft com- 
panies sadder but more worldly wise. The 
object of holding the competitions is to 
standardise equipment throughout the Nato 
- air forces ; but experience has shown that 
neither the United States, nor France nor 
Britain is prepared to buy designs that 
originate in another country, while other 
Nato members expect to be subsidised for 
tooling their local factories to produce the 
winning design. 

The idea of international consortiums has 
suggested itself to the companies as a means 
of preventing this kind of deadlock from 
forming yet again. Could the RAF or the 
French Air Force or the USAF turn down 
a fighter designed by the kind of Anglo- 
Franco-Dutch - German - Belgian-American 
consortium just formed by Hawker Siddeley 
in this country, Breguet in France, Focke- 
Wulf in Germany, Republic Aviation in 
America, Fokker in Holland and two 
Belgium aircraft companies? The answer 
of course is “ Yes.” Nevertheless, the same 
kind of reasoning is behind earlier agree- 
ments signed between Shorts in Belfast and 
Lockheed in America, and other Anglo- 
French, Anglo-German, Franco-German 
and Dutch-American consortiums. The 
companies reason that as members of a 

group they stand a better chance of getting 
- sub-contracts than they would if they played 
alone hand. But the most important long- 
term aspect of these agreements is that 
although at present they are little more than 
sales and licensing agreements like the 
British Aircraft Corporation’s arrangement 
with the French companies Sud and 
Dacsault, they may eventually encourage 
companies to pool resources for the develop- 
ment of major projects. And vertical take- 
off is the biggest single challenge to face 
aviation since the arrival of the jet. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Battle Royal, Stage Two 


HE Nato competition also carries the 

. battle royal between Rolls-Royce and 
Bristol Siddeley into a bigger arena. These 
two companies offer the only effective 
engines on the market for vertical take-off, 
but their designs incorporate two completely 
different systems. The first round of the 
battle went to Bristol Siddeley, when the 
RAF opted for the company’s single-engine 
system, in which swinging ducts blow the 
jets straight down for take-off and swing 
back to the normal horizontal position once 
the aircraft is off the ground. Rolls-Royce 
immediately started hawking its competing 
multi-engine system round the international 
market, keeping all the time a wary eye on 
the reactions of the RAF. The Rolls-Royce 
method of vertical take-off uses a bank of 
small, short-life jets for take-off only, and 
normal engines for normal flight. In France 
the formidable Dassault company, which 
works hand in glove with the nationalised 
company Sud Aviation, has opted for the 
Rolls-Royce system with some hope of back- 
ing from the French Air Force. So has 
the American Lockheed company, in its 
consortium with Shorts, which did most of 
the development flying of the Rolls-Royce 
system. Other companies in Germany and 
Holland, however, have chosen the Bristol- 
Siddeley method and a good deal of Hawker 
Siddeley’s experience in building for the 
RAF is likely to go into the designs that 
these companies are submitting in their 
consortium with Hawker Siddeley. 

The stakes for Britain are therefore ex- 
ceptionally high, and for Rolls-Royce 
perhaps the highest for which the company 
has ever played. If Nato rejects the designs 
using the company’s engines, the future for 
Rolls-Royce’s vertical take-off work is 
problematical, unless the company does a 
quick about-turn and redesigns its engines 
along the lines pioneered by Bristol- 
Siddeley. The issue is far from clear, 
because there are already complaints about 
the relatively modest performance specified 
both by Nato and the RAF, the winning 
design may still not be acceptable to the 
individual air forces of Nato members. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


How Old is Too Old? 


io survey that McGraw-Hill has made 
of the age of machine tools in British 
industry shows, in its provisional returns, 
that 65 per cent are more than ten years 
old. Though this might superficially be 
regarded as evidence of the backwardness 
of British industry, a similar survey that 
McGraw-Hill has made in the United States 
shows that there is little difference between 
the two countries in the average age of 
machine tools: and Continental industry 
seems to have a similar liking for aged 
equipment. Possessing old machine tools 
does not, of course, necessarily mean that 
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the oldest are frequently used ; certainly 
they are likely to be used less intensively 
than more modern tools. These will have to 
carry capital charges that the older machines 
will be free from ; and the fact that they are 
depreciated is one reason why companies 
will cling on to them. They are the cheapest 
means of producing extra output; and 
wherever production is liable to fluctuate, 
there is a strong economic case for retain- 
ing depreciated equipment. Electricity 
generation is the outstanding example ; peak 
loads are most cheaply met from old, depre- 
ciated power stations in which the running 
cost may be many times that of a modern 
station. 

Another explanation for the retention of 
old equipment may simply be that industry 
does not believe that new equipment is suffi- 
ciently superior to the old machines for its 
use to reduce production costs. Inflation 
and the consequent rise in the price of 
machine tools in the last twenty years will 
have helped to produce such a situation. 
Whatever the reason, machine tool makers 
cannot be pleased to find industry so reluc- 
tant to change to their latest products. One 
must hope that they regard the facts re- 
vealed by this survey as a spur to make 
better machines rather than as an excuse to 
demand greater subsidies for investment. 


MAN-MADE FIBRES 


A Fresh Start 


— Enka’s rayon venture ended dis- 
astrously last month with a disclosed 
loss of £200,000 on trading in the first eight 
months of this year, bank overdrafts and 
loans swollen to £900,000 and a bid at par 
from Courtaulds for its §s. shares. Fulfill- 
ing a promise made last month at the time 
of the Courtaulds bid, the Netherlands 
group, Algemene Kunstzijde Unie, which 
owned 55 per cent of British Enka’s capital, 
is offering that subsidiary company’s 
minority shareholders an equivalent stake 
in British Enkalon, its new nylon venture in 
the United Kingdom. Shareholders have 
the right to subscribe for two §s. shares in 
British Enkalon at §s. 6d. each for every 
share in Enka they formerly held, and 
dealings in the new shares are expected to 
start next Thursday. 

Enka shareholders therefore have the 
unusual opportunity of participating in this 
nylon venture from the “ green field ” stage. 
Plans for the factory near Antrim, Northern 
Ireland, for which a £2 million grant is 
available, include a first stage to be com- 
pleted in 1963 at a cost of £7.3 million and 
a doubling of capacity for an added cost of 
£4% million in the second stage, which is 
scheduled to be completed in 1967. A gross 
profit of about £500,000 is expected in 
1964, and a maiden dividend might be paid 
for 1965 if the profits warrant it. 

The type of nylon produced at Antrim 
will be nylon 6, which the group thinks has 
better prospects in the expanding warp knit- 
ting sector of the textile industry than the 
commoner nylon 66. Nylon is the most im- 
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PROBLEM No. 2 





2 o_e & 
= * 
] IN D (} U } FRO M E.C.G.D. E.C.G.D. can give you up-to-the-minute credit ratings on 140,000 


buyers in 170 markets throughout the world. Phone us up before you close that export deal and we'll suggest the right 
credit ceiling for your customer: and we back our judgement by insuring your business against default in payment (anda 


lot of other risks as well) throughout the entire credit period. Backed by E.C.G.D. you can take on new.customers just as 
confidently as you have been handling your old ones. 


EXPORT WITH AN EASY MIND Find out all about it from your local office now: 


cd City of London: Te!—Royal 3491 Leeds: Tel—Leeds 20062 

West London: Tel—Abbey 6271 Liverpool: Tel—Liverpool 
j Belfast: Tel—Belfast 29428 Central 5756 

Birmingham: Tel—Edgbaston 4375 Manchester: Tel— 

a Bradford: Te!—Bradford 25147 Manchesier, Central 8861 
Bristol: Tel—Bristol 22011 Newcastle-upon-T yne: Tel— 
dinburgh: Tel—Caledonian 2004 Newcastle-upon-T yne 29838 
Glasgow: Tel—Glasgow, Nottingham: Tel—Nottingham 46585 

oe ah Be Central 3056 Sheffield: Tel—Sheffie!d 29151 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT emp tea 2 er: 

























































AUSTRALIA|country, continent ...a world of opportunity 





Paper production in Australia has almost doubled in less than 7 years. It is a 
vigorous industry—as is testified by the £A2o0 million shareholders’ funds which 
have been invested since 1945. Such large-scale expansion is evident throughout 
the country. Current projects will incur £A14 million expenditure on new mills and 
plants, and a new £A5 million paperboard mill commenced production last year. 
Australia is confident of a continuing expansion in her industries. In such ventures 
she values her long-established partnership with Britain. During the last decade, 
Australians have attracted {A800 million from British, American and European 
investors. Australia is devoting 25°, of her gross national product to investment in 
fixed capital. 

Representatives of the Australian Government in the United Kingdom will be glad 
to provide information about opportunities in trade, investment and migration. 
Further information can be obtained at Australia House and at the Offices of 
Agents General for the Australian States. 
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For Melbourne’s new £3 mil- 
lion bridge, paperboard moulds 
24 feet long are being used to 
cast the 60 massive steel and 
concrete columns, Foundations 
for these columns go as deep as 
180 feet. The picture below 
shows a mould being stripped 
away. 
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portant of the non-cellulose man-made 
fibres and is expanding rapic'y. World 
production rose by 18 per cent last year. 


It is not, however, expanding as rapidly as 


the acrylic fibres (Courtelle, Orlon, 
Acrilan, etc.). Shareholders who burnt 
their fingers with rayon, might, under- 
standably, be wary of again backing the 


wrong fibre. World capacity for producing 


nylon is expected to rise from 876 million 
to 1,520 million lb between 1960 and 1962, 
so the potential market for nylon will not 
lack competition. 

Meanwhile, according to the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee, there has been 
some improvement in world production of 
rayon in the third quarter of this year. Out- 
put in the United States was 13 per cent 
hugher than a year earlier, and Courtaulds 
increased the price of its rayon staple by 
4 cents to 27 cents a lb. In the United 


Kingdom, the decline in output of all man- 


made fibres was halted in the third quarter. 
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Exports of filament yarns have increased, 
but so far there has been no marked 
recovery in demand at home. 


SAIPBUILDING 


Concentrating Research 


STABLISHMENT of the British Ship 

Research Association follows the 
recommendations of the Department of 
Industrial and Scientific Reszarch’s inquiry 
that the arrangements for research in the 
industry were inadequate and should be 
recons.dered. The new body will combine 
the work of the existing British Shipbuild- 
ing Research Association with the research 
side of Pametrada (the Parsons and Marine 
Engineering Turbine Research Association) 
activities. The design of turbines will be 
hived off to a new organisation, controlled 


The Earth Hath Bubbles 


At Chilcomb, near Winchester, and a few other places, Britain’s gas 
industry is investigating the use of underground storage in permeable strata 
of the kind that might, if we were luckier, contain natural gas or oil. These, 
plus a few minor finds of natural gas, are the main results from several years’ 
exploration for gas in this country. Under Chilcomb, about 750-850 feet down, 


+3 


there is a greensand “ aquifer, 


or permeable layer containing water, in the 


shape of an elliptical anticline, which will take about 10,000 million cubic feet 


of recoverable gas (one has also to put in a 


“e 3 


cushion” of gas which never 


comes out of storage). As yet this kind of underground storage is not actually 
i use in Britain (bringing it into use may indeed involve legislation). But in 
many other parts of the world it is—for example at Lussagnet in South-West 
France, of which a special correspondent gives the following account : 


HE endearing thing about Europe’s 

largest gas-holder is that it is in- 
visible. At ground level and above, Lus- 
sagnet (in the department of Landes) is 
a village much like any other. Its inhabi- 
tants grow grapes and maize, rear poultry 
and pigs, poison themselves occasionally 
with mushrooms gathered in the sur- 
rounding oak-woods, and make a good 
eau de vie. But below its surface—1,400 
feet below, to be precise—lurks a huge 
gas-bubble twice the size of the Kremlin. 
For Lussagnet stands on an anticlinal 
dome of highly porous sand roofed with 
impermeable rock and clay and sealed off 
by water ; and into this dome French 
engineers have pumped over 600 million 
cubic metres of purified methane. Within 
the next few weeks the bubble will swell 
to its maximum volume, 700 million 
cubic metres—a maximum imposed not 
by the capacity of the dome but by a 
technical decision to keep the pressure of 
the gas inside it below 65 kilograms per 
square centimetre. 


The methane is piped to Lussagnet 
from the natural gas-field discovered and 


exploited by the state-controlled Société 
Nationale des Pétroles d’Aquitaine at 
Lacq, 33 miles to the south. Lacq’s esti- 
matéd reserves are 280,000 million cubic 
metres, and the French authorities ap- 
preciated from the outset that without 
adequate storage facilities its develop- 
ment would be hampered. In 1956, 
eighteen months before large-scale pro- 
duction started, SNPA geologists set to 
work exploring promising anticlinal 
structures along the axis the main north- 
bound pipeline would follow. After in- 
vestigating two unsuitable sites, they 
pronounced Lussagnet satisfactory, and 
within a year 80 million cubic metres of 
refined gas had been stored there. 


Production was thus able to go ahead 
without waiting for completion of the 
1,800 miles of pipeline that now link 
Lacq with Bordeaux, Nantes, Paris, 
Lyons and other industrial centres ; and 
it became possible to design the plant 
installed at Lacq to work round the clock 
at full capacity, irrespective of hourly 
or seasonal fluctuations in consumer de- 
mand. As a result, in less than four years 
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by the turbine makers and not receiving a 
DSIR grant, which will retain the name of 
Pametrada. This move helps to meet the 
DSIR’s criticisms of combining design and 
research in the same organisation, which, 
it suggested, reduced the amount of research 
that was done and encouraged sh‘pbuilders 
to retain their own turbine-making facilities. 

The new Ship Research Association 


, intends to extend the scope of its research 


beyond that which its constituents have 
done. Initially it plans to spend £1 million 
a year, £185,000 more than the two existing 
research associations spent in 1960—which 
included Pametrada’s design work. It hopes 
that government will give the maximum 
financ:al assis:ance, which, “ in the opinion 
of the industry, is vital to its success.” 
Having shown that they can be good boys, 
they.now expect their reward. Talks with 
the DSIR have started, and the new associa- 
tion should be legally formed by the spring: 


of next year. 





GAS DRAWN OUT 


Lacq has revolutioned the French gas 
industry, and 46 conventional gasworks 
have been closed down. 


GAS PUMPED IN FROM LACQ 


Tou “ wells ” have been sunk 
into and around the storage area at 
Lussagnet, 23 for the input and outlet 
of gas and 12 for observation of the 
pressure and temperature of the bubble, 
and movements of the water-table. The 
methane suffers no chemical change 
underground ; only dehydration is neces- 
sary before it is fed into the national grid. 
Lussagnet’s storage capacity is equal to 
that of 2,000 conventional gas-holders, 
yet a shift of six is sufficient to man the 
whole installation. 

The basic techniques employed were 
pioneered in the United States. Coal gas 
has for some years been stored under- 
ground at Beynes, near Paris, and in the 
Ruhr ; and underground reservoirs for 
natural gas are being brought into use in 
Italy and Russia. Near Marseilles a 
cavern is being refrigerated and equipped 
for the storage of Saharan gas. But Lus- 
sagnet is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant achievement of its kind in Europe. 


By then the DSIR should 
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have decided how much it can afford to 
give ; in 1960 it gave the two old associa- 
tions only £130,000 between them. 


RACING CARS 


Why Purchase Tax? 


’¥"nHE Board of Trade’s decision to stop 
“lhoemaoe purchase tax on formula one 
racing cars is surprising. It will save only 
about £50,000 a year: racing cars are one 
of the cheaper methods of publicising British 
goods. Since 1950 the Board of Trade has 
repaid the makers the tax that they paid 
when the car was completed. Now it says 
that this concession was only intended to 
help that section of the industry making 
larger cars to get on its feet ; and it con- 
siders that this purpose had now been 
achieved—though several of the firms 
affected in 1950 no longer exist, and several 
of those affected now had not been founded 
in 1950. The effect of adding £10,000 to 
£20,000 to the annual costs of a racing team 
could be crippling ; none of the existing 
British manufacturers feels it could continue 
racing on the present scale if it had to pay 
this. They are therefore looking for ways 
around the regulations. One would be to 
complete the cars on the Continent and 
keep them there, never competing in British 
races ; this would mean losing much revenue 
from appearance money, but it would expose 
the government to ridicule. Or the cars 
could be owned by a foreign company, and 
raced under foreign colours, A more hope- 
ful move might be to challenge the legality 
of charging purchase tax on any racing car, 
and this will be done if the government 
does not relent. Purchase tax is supposed 
to be paid on cars designed for the carriage 
of passengers, and meeting the requirements 
of the Road Traffic Acts. A racing car can 
hardly be said to do so ; makers therefore 
feel that they have a strong case to argue. 


MOTOR CYCLES 


Unhappy Prospect 


HE motor cycle industry faces its 

hardest winter since the end of the war. 
No manufacturer is likely to operate at a 
profit this year ; and other redundancies may 
follow Triumph’s threat to sack 100 men. 
This is the consequence of the restrictions 
that the Government imposed on hire pur- 
chase in April 1960, plus a natural reaction 
from the boom that had characterised 
1959. Sales this year have been little dif- 
ferent from those in the latter months of 
1960, but dealers were then building up 
stocks, They continued doing so until last 
summer, in the hope that sales would then 
rise ; as these hopes were disappointed, they 
are entering the winter with heavy stocks, 
and therefore have stopped ordering from 
the manufacturers. Their mutual relations 
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have been further complicated by the ending 
of the old distribution agreement, which was 
withdrawn before the Restrictive Practices 
Court could sit in judgment on it. The 
dealers, encouraged by the Motor Agents’ 
Association, took the opportunity of making 
new agreements with the manufacturers to 
demand higher discounts. These the makers 
were naturally reluctant to concede ; higher 
prices are hardly the way to raise sales. But 
about half have finally granted a small 
increase in margins, the rest maintaining 
the old level. 

Prospects for next year are more than 
usually unsettled. But there are some 
reasons for exvecting higher sales; the 
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bunching of hire-purchase contracts in 1959 
means that many will be expiring in 1962, 
as is the case with cars. Roughly half of all 
motor cycles are sold on hire purchase, 
though less than a fifth of all cars are ; so 
this factor may be more important for motor 
cycles. And if there is a recovery in car 
production, motor cycle makers expect the 
workers in the motor industry will have 
more cash to spare for luxuries. Ultimately, 
however, the industry is hoping that two 
bad years will be followed by at least one 
good year; and that new models—such as 
the lightweight scooter that Triumph is 
developing—will help to keep the number 
of motor cycle owners growing. 





SHORTER 


Raleigh announces that it is closing some 
of its cycle factories in Birmingham which 
employ 1,500 men. In the last financial 
year, the sales of this section of Tube Invest- 
ments fell by 123 per cent, and its profits 
by 43 per cent. 


* 


The New York Stock Exchange has 
approved the listing of the shares of both 
Unilever Limited and Unilever NV and 
dealings are expected to start on December 
12th. The group has undertaken to publish 
quarterly reports from 1964. 


* 


The Board of Trade has announced that 
it is considering ICI’s application for an anti- 
dumping duty on imports of polythene 
from America. It invites interested parties 
to make written representations by Decem- 
ber 8th, and adds that the application may 
be extended to cover other countries supply- 
ing polythene to Britain at prices that 
appear to be subsidised. 


* 


Because of tax complications the directors 
of J. and F. Stone Lighting are not pro- 
ceeding with their plan to distribute free 
shares in the newly formed property com- 
pany which will now be a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the group. They propose how- 
ever to make a one for two scrip issue and 
expect to pay a dividend of 30 per cent on 
the increased capital. This is equivalent to 
45 per cent on the present capital compared 
with the 35 per cent paid for the year to 
June 30th. 


* 


The market has been surprised by news 
of a £14 million rights issue from Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa and the 
reasons for the issue will be made clear at 
the annual meeting on December 14th. The 
terms, one for ten at 30s., make the rights 
worth about 2s. 9d. a share and with the 
forecast of a maintained dividend of §s. a 
share the ex rights yield is 85 per cent. 


NOTES 


Great Universal Stores has sold its 373 
per cent interest in the Marble Arch hotel 
company, Mount Royal, to Mr Maxwell 
Joseph, the chairman and managing director 
of Mount Royal. At a price of 12s. 6d. a 
share the dea! involved about £24 million. 


* 


The International Development Associa- 
tion has granted credits totalling $224 mil- 
lion to India to increase agricultural 
production, 


* 


The Dresdner Bank, of Germany, has 
acquired shares in the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India. 


* 


The directors of Lodge Plugs have 
announced that an offer has been made for 
the whole of the issued share capital and 
stockholders have been advised not to sell 
their 5s. units until they receive a further 
statement. Since the announcement the §s. 
units have gained §s. 6d, to 18s. 3d. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 844, 845, 846 and 847 on: 
English Electric United Breweries 
Hawker Siddeley John Smith’s, Tadcaster 
Elliott-Automation | Warwicks & Richardson 
Amalg. Roadstone Strong and Co. 
British Plaster Bullard 
Decca Record Copper Shares 
William Whiteley BSA 


Rover Glaxo 
Gomme Holdings Crompton Parkinson 
S. Smith Berger, Jenson and Nicholson 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 848 and 849 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 847 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on. page 850 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Mr. ERIC TURNER REVIEWS GROUP’S 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The 100th annual general meeting of The 
Birmingham Small Arms Company Limited 
will be held on December 14 in Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. Eric 
Turner: 


My colleagues and I are a little dis- 
appointed by the outcome of the year’s 
trading. The figures for the first three or 
four months were encouraging but in- 
creased costs of production throughout 
the Group, together with the depressing 
effect of hire purchase restrictions on 
the sale of some of the Group’s products, 
resulted in a marked fall during the 
latter part of the year. Even so, some of 
our activities, notably machine tools and 
steel, showed improved results, but these 
were insufficient to offset the reductions 
in others. 


The Group profit before taxation of 
£2,932,745 is slightly less than that fore- 
cast in the interim statement and shows 
a reduction of some £485,000 from last 
year’s figure, a fall of 14%, although the 
turnover of the Group slightly exceeded 
that of the previous year. 


In present conditions your directors 
have decided to recommend a dividend 
of 73rds’% making 11§rds*%, (same) less 
tax, for the year. 


Although, taking the year as a whole, 
our three motor cycle companies (Ariel, 
B.S.A. & Triumph) enjoyed satisfactory 
sales, the position in the home market 
has deteriorated appreciably in the last 
few months. 


Export business is still substantial, 
although on a slightly reduced scale, 
partly because of the trend of world 
trade and partly because of import 
restrictions imposed by an increasing 
number of overseas governments. Never- 
theless, there is a great variety of 
markets, capable of expansion, which 
are being energetically pursued by the 
various Companies. 


Scooter sales were particularly disap- 
pointing. B.S.A. and Triumph scooters 
areconsidered by the trade to be amongst 
the best ever produced, as well as com- 
petitive in price, and I am therefore 
confident that we shall find that a sub- 
stantial proportion ®f future scooter 
sales will come our way. 


The most important event during the 
year was the acquisition last January of 
The Churchill Machine Tool Company 
in Manchester. Many of the Churchill 
company’s activities will be strengthened 
by its inclusion in the B.S.A. Tools 
Division, which is now probably the 
second largest machine tool organisation 
in the United Kingdom. 


The demand for machine tools remained 
at a high level throughout the year and 
was in excess of our capacity to produce, 
in spite of the additional facilities which 


were provided. Excluding new acquisitions, 
the turnover for the year was up by 25° 
on the previous year, and we are expect- 
ing a still larger output in°1961-62. 


The trading profits of Jessop-Saville 
Limited show a gratifying improvement 
over those for the previous year but are 
still some way below peak figures in 
spite of the fact that sales during the 
last financial year were the highest in the 
history of the company. 


the measure of progress 


The Statement then reviewed theactivities 
of the other units of the Group, and 
continued : 


PROSPECTS OF THE GROUP 


Trading conditions in the engineering 
and steel industries are at present patchy 
and | do not see any sign of an overall 
improvement in the immediate future. 
The machine tool companies still have 
full order books and we can anticipate 
satisfactory results from them. On the 
other hand, the order position for motor 
cycles, steel and certain general engineer- 
ing Companies is causing some concern 
and it seems likely that they may have 
an indifferent year. 


In all the circumstances, it is impossible 
to forecast with confidence the results 
for the current year, but it seems to me 
that if there is no general improvement 
soon in some of the fields in which we 
operate, it will be difficult to maintain 
last year’s figures and indeed it would be 
wise to anticipate some reduction but 
not, | hope, to a serious extent. 


You will perhaps expect me to make 
some reference to our prospects if the 
United Kingdom becomes a member of 
the European Common Market. My 
broad assessment is that whilst Group 
prospects will not be improved in the 
early stages, | do not anticipate any 
disastrous consequences. Everybody who 
has the best long-term interests of U.K. 
industry and its employees at heart 
must recognise, if he does not do so 
already, that some of our industries are 
no longer competitive in price, and con- 
sequently it is essential to call a halt to 
the policy of granting wage increases with- 
out correspondingly greater production. 
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Last month marked the 30th anniversary 
of the beginning of copper production at 
Roan Antelope, the first of the present 
mines on the Copperbelt of Northern 
Rhodesia to come into production. During 
those 30 years Roan Antelope has pro- 
duced over 2 million tons of copper. 


This milestone in the mine’s history is 
referred to by Sir Ronald L. Prain, 
Chairman of the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust Group of Companies, in his annual 
statement to shareholders, extracts from 
which are reproduced on this page. 


Roan Antelope still has among _ its 
employees men who were working on the 
mine when it cast its first copper in 1931. 
In congratulating them, and all- others 
who have helped to make Roan Antelope 
the great mine it is today, Sir Ronald 
records that there are now 22,500 
employees in the group as a whole, 4,000 
Europeans and 18,500 Africans. Since 
operations on the Copperbelt began some 
1,400 employees have completed 20 years’ 
service and of these 800 are still working 
for the group. More than 1,000 of these 
20-year “‘veterans” are Africans. 


Looking to future development in the 
group, Sir Ronald records good progress 
with the expansion programme in the 
western section of Mufulira, R.S.T.’s big- 
gest copper producer. This scheme is 
designed to add about 50 per cent to the 
mine’s productive capacity and is expected 
to be completed in June next year. The 
Mufulira West scheme is one of the two 
largest expansion schemes in the copper 
industry and is a larger project than any 
of the new mines which are at present 
under development in various parts of the 
world, 


After outlining the financing arrange- 
ments for this £14 million scheme, Sir 
Ronald comments: “I trust that share- 
holders will consider it satisfactory that 
this major expansion scheme looks like 
being achieved without calling on share- 
holders to subscribe any new money, and 
that the prospects are that the scheme 
will be commissioned on the original time 
schedule. I also hope, in a year’s time, to 
be able to confirm that the scheme will 
have been accomplished within the 
original cost estimates”. 


Production of copper from the group’s 
three mines during the year which 
ended on June 30 last was 202,041 long 
tons compared with 217,057 long tons 
in the previous year. This reduction 
was due to the policy of curtailing 
production to which I refer later, The 
average price received for copper was 
lower than the previous year. Sales 
amounted to £46,383,800 compared with 
£53,328,539. 

Operations showed a total profit of 
approximately £15 million before 
making reserves or allowing for taxa- 
tion, compared with the corresponding 
figure of approximately £20 million in 
the previous year. 


The Copper Market 

On the production side of the inter- 
national market the main features of 
the past year were the relative absence 
of interruptions due to strikes in the 
producing areas, and the degree of 
voluntary curtailment of either pro- 
duction or sales which was undertaken 
by most of the major producers. In 
referring last year to our decision to 
cut production at the rate of 10 per 
cent I mentioned that the disequili- 
brium between production and con- 
sumption of primary copper in the free 
world was due less to a falling off in 
consumption than to steadily in- 
creasing production, including the 
bringing in of certain new mines. 

During the past year the consump- 
tion of copper was satisfactory. In fact, 
1960 was a record year, and the increase 
in consumption, especially in Europe, 
was at a rate which had not previously 
been equalled in any twelve months’ 
period. 

As a result of the voluntary curtail- 
ment on the one hand and the satis- 
factory consumption on the other, the 
year saw an improvement in the 
balance between, production and con- 
sumption, though at the end of the 
financial year there was still some 
degree of over-production. The com- 
fortable supply position was reflected, 
as I have already mentioned, by a 
somewhat lower average price on the 
London Metal Exchange. The variation 
on the Exchange was actually from 
£260 10s. Od. per ton to £216 10s. Od. per 
ton, with an average of £232 14s. 5d. per 
ton. This represents a range of £44 per 
ton which compares with a range of 
£70 per ton in the previous year. 

Since the end of the financial year 
there have been strikes in Chile and 
U.S.A., and political troubles in or 
near the African producing areas. 
Despite these features the London 
Metal Exchange price in the first 
quarter of this financial year remained 
relatively steady at an average of £230 
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per ton and at the time of writing is 
£230 15s. Od. per ton, 

Looking forward, first on production, 
much will depend on whether supplies 
are to be affected in the coming months 
by further strikes in any of the pro- 
ducing areas. It is also of interest to 
note that many of the large-scale 
expansions or new enterprises which 
were embarked upon some years ago 
under the impetus of the high copper 
prices prevailing in the mid-1950’s have 
now been completed. Those that 
remain to be completed are all sched- 
uled to be finished within the next two 
or three years. In the absence of any 


announcements as to fresh mining’ 


activities, it would appear that the 
great increases in copper production 
which we have seen since the mid- 
1950’s may not be equalled again in the 
next few years, though I have no 
doubt that taking a longer view the 
copper mining industry will continue 
to expand in line with requirements. 

As far as consumption is concerned, 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
will not continue to be satisfactory, 
especially on the basis of the present 
level of prices which is conducive to 
continued growth in copper usage. 
Much will depend however on general 
business activity in the United States 
and the United Kingdom in the coming 
winter. Most producers would welcome 
the opportunity for a return to full 
production or sales, and no doubt will 
continue to watch the position closely. 
In my opinion decisions affecting 
curtailment should be based on the 
facts of the statistical position rather 
than on any short-term price move- 
ments. 

Customers .for our copper now 
number 61 covering 19 countries. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


After outlining political events in the 
Federation in the past year, Sir Ronald 
continues: 

In the field of the economy, while it 

has been inevitable that the position 
has suffered from political uncertainty, 
it must not be thought that invest- 
ment in the country is at a very low 
ebb. Borrowing from abroad dropped 
substantially in 1959 and 1960 and is 
likely to remain low in 1961, but over- 
all investment in 1960 was in fact 
slightly higher in real terms than in 
the first year of Federation. This was 
lue largely to the investment of local 
savings, including continued heavy 
nvestment by the mining companies. 
Even at the present level investment 
is sufficient, by international per 
‘apita standards, to provide an in- 
creasing standard of living for a 
rapidly growing population. 


RY 
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Moreover, the Federation has what 
is, by African standards, a sophistica- 
ted banking and financial system 
which reflects the relatively advanced 
industrialisation of these territories 
as compared with others in tropical 
Africa. It is necessary to appreciate 
this degree of industrialisation if 
investors are to understand some of 
the political problems which it raises 
by comparison with the far less devel- 
oped countries in tropi Africa with 
a predominantly agrarian economy. 
The banking and financial system to 
which I have referred should prove of 
considerable help in maintaining the 
economy at times such as the present, 
and thus indirectly in assisting a 
difficult political situatior by en- 
suring that the maximum buoyancy is 
preserved in the economy. 

The inter-relationship of politics and 
the economy is axiomatic. In the last 
two years, however, another factor has 
entered into our considerations. While 
it is obvious that political events in 
Africa as.a whole will have a profound 
influence on our affairs here, if is only 
recently that violent changes have 
occurred in countries which border the 
Federation. In particular the situation 
which exists in the Congo has caused 
the gravest uneasiness in the territor- 
ies of the Federation. It is too much 
to hope that there can be a quick 
solution to the problems of the Congo, 
and until more is known of this it will 
be necessary to qualify one’s assess- 
ment of the immediate future of 
events here. One can only express the 
hope that the political solutions in the 
Congo as well as in the Federation will 
be based on the realities of a continent 
which is emerging into political con- 
sciousness, under world pressure, at a 
rate so much faster than anything 
which applied in the past. The determ- 
ination ofindigenous peoples to assume 
an increasing share in the political 
affairs of their countries is one of the 
strongest human and political forces 
of the 20th century, perhaps the out- 
standing historical feature of our 
times. It is a factor which must be 
faced squarely, and dealt with realis- 
tically if changes are to occur on an 
orderly basis. 

As far as our companies are con- 
cerned, as I have stated in earlier 
statements, we take no part in party 
politics, and we support no political 
party. We regard our main job as that 
of producing copper with the maximum 
efficiency under our conditions, and 
thereby giving the greatest possible 
assistance to the economy which 
depends to such an unusual extent on 
the mining industry. Our industry has, 
I think, a record of moving with the 





times. It has been in the forefront of 
creating full opportunity for employ- 
ees, irrespective of race, to advance, 
and has given practical expression 
wherever possible to the concept of 
racial partnership on which the 
Federal constitution is based. 

I have tried in previous years to 
show that the copper mines of Central 
Africa have become a vital part of the 
structure of modern civilisation and 
that disturbance to their operations 
would not only be a disservice to the 
world industries which they serve, but 
also a disaster to the countries where 
they operate. The prospects of the 
copper market will call before.long for 
a further opening up. of the great 
reserves which still exist in Central 
Africa. Interference with these mining 
operations, whether by - physical, 
political or fiscal measures, would 
prejudice the chances of obtaining the 
capital which will be essential for such 
expansion, for these countries have 
but limited internal resources. 


I firmly believe that both European: 


and African political leaders here are 
fully aware of the consequences which 
such interference would bring, and that 
they realise the great importance of 
maintaining their country’s invest- 
ment status. It seems. therefore 
reasonable to expect that once the new 
political patterns have emerged in the 
next year or two there will be a re- 
newed incentive making for the 
revival of overseas. investment, based 
on the realisation that the continu- 
ance and expansion of profitable 
mining operations must be the first 
consideration of governments if the 
future prosperity of the people who 
live in Central Africa is not to be 
seriously retarded. 


ES 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group of Companies 


Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 


If you are interested in obtaining @ 
copy of the full statement, dated 
October 20, from which thé above are 
extracts, together with the Annual 
Reports, please write to Selection 
Trust Limited, Rhodesian Dept, 
Mason’s Avenue, Coleman Street, 
London EC2 
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THE 


DECCA 


RECORD COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Sir Edward Lewis (Chairman) at the Annual General 
Meeting of The Decca Record Company Limited: 

The balance from Trading Account which amounts to 
£3,796,000 shows an increase of £328,000. Profit before 
taxation amounts to£2,310,000, an increase of £143,000. 

These results, which are the best in the Company’s 
history, will lam sure be regarded as highly satisfactory, 
particularly as they cover a period of acute depression 
in the television industry. 

After charging taxation and tax equalisation, the net 
profit amounts to £1,249,000 (against £1,261,000). 

Consolidated turnover for the year to March 1961 at 
£24,500,000 was less than last year by some £700,000 
due entirely to the fall in the sales of television receivers. 
All other main sections of the business showed an in- 
crease, in particular gramophone records where we fully 
participated in the industry’s growth. Exports reached 
a total of £7,190,000., 





We regard this figure, amounting to about 30°, of 
total sales, as most satisfactory. 

Our recording department has gained further re- 
markable successes; particularly in the opera field with 
outstanding recordings by Joan Sutherland, Tebaldi, 
del Monaco, Birgit Nilsson, Kirsten Flagstad, George 
London, Siepi, Bastianini, Fernando Corena, Della 
Casa, to name but a few from our world famous 

catalogue of some 60 complete operas. 

Our turnover and profits in the North American 
market were fully maintained—in areas where com- 
petition is so fierce and where the costs of selling are 
particularly heavy. 
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REPORT ’61 


TRADING RESULTS BEST IN COMPANY'S HISTORY 



















All sections of the Navigator division have shown a 
substantial improvement in trading volume with total 


e@marine contracts at home and abroad now totalling 


over 7,000. 





E 


Decca Radar had another successful year; total 
marine orders have now passed the 11,000 mark. Major 
military, defence and civil aviation systems have been 
carried out on a world-wide basis. 

The current year is going well. Some slackening in the 
demand for 45 rpm records has been offset by an increase 
in the sales of LP records and turnover is ahead of last 
year. We continue to account for more than 50°, of the 
total export sales of records from this country. Sales of 
our American and Canadian subsidiaries have increased 
as have also those of our associate companies in 
Germany and Italy. Better results are expected from our 
radio and television activities. 

Expansion of our Navigator.and Radar activities has 
continued during the current year and group turnover 
is up for the first six months. 

Unless there isa marked change inconditions at home 
and abroad we expect another satisfactory year’s trading 
and I need scarcely add that it is our constant endeavour 
to maintain our record of progress. 

The total dividend of 2/4 for the year was approved. 


DEGGA helps so many people 


.. 11 SO many ways 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND FOR 
PRODUCTS 


The general meeting of Associated British 
Maltsters Limited will be held on December 11th 
in London, 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, 
KBE, MC: 


Last year’s profit of £934,801 was £174,653 
greater than in the previous year. During the 
year the issued capital was increased by the 
issue in January 1961 of 2,271,100 shares for 
cash at 12s, each and in April by 257,000 shares 
as part payment for the share capital of J. M. 
Collett & Co. Ltd. Your Directors recommend 
a final dividend of 10 per cent, thus increasing 
the total dividend from 12} to 15 per cent but 
with a bonus reduced from 5 per cent to 24 per 
cent: so that the total distribution remains the 
same as last year at 174 per cent. Your Board 
consider that they should pursue a cautious 
dividend policy because there is much capital 
expenditure still to be met and they consider it 
essential that a substantial proportion of it must 
be met out of retained profits. 


The higher profit arose largely from an un- 
precedented demand for our products from all 
sections of our trade. Despite relatively bad 
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weather, consumption of beer exceeded expecta- 
tions and in order to meet our customers’ heavy 
demands for malt we had to push our productive 
capacity almost beyond its limit. 


ut the Group the problem of 
1960/61 was to find enough capacity to meet 
our engagements and the pressure in 1961/62 
will also be severe. Nevertheless we expect it 
to be an easier year ‘in which to give our cus- 
tomers what they want, because the quality of 
this year’s harvest is considerably better than 
that of last. In consequence we have brought 
into effect a scheme we have long planned, of 
offering a quantity rebate to customers in the 
English brewing trade who give us exceptionally 
large orders and are prepared to take delivery 
evenly over the year. I am very glad to 
report that our scheme has been well 
received. 


Not only will our big new malting at Walling- 
ford come into full use this year but we are in- 
creasing the capacity of our Knapton malting 
and have built a battery of storage silos at Bury 
St Edmunds with a present capacity of about 
65,000 quarters. If the demand for malt remains 
at its present level we shall be faced with the 
necessity to build yet another factory which will 
probably be alongside our silos at Bury 
St Edmunds. 


The Export Company contributed last year 
the same profits as in the previous year but is 
facing increasing difficulty because foreign 
exporters of malt are subsidised by their 
Governments. We should hope to benefit from 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market, but 
that is most unlikely to contribute anything in 
the current year. 
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STOTHERT & PITT, LIMITED 


The seventy-eighth annual general meeting of 
Stothert & Pitt, Limited, was held on November 
16th at Bath. 


Mr R. A. Riddles, CBE (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


Although ali departments were fully employed 
during the year the actual financial result of our 
trading does not this year reflect the amount of 
effort put in by those working in the business. 
The trading margin for the year leaves us with a 
balance of £737,395 from which there falls to 
be deducted £48,310 in respect of out-of-pocket 
costs of flood damage in addition to the provision 
of £329,600 for taxation. 


The current level of turnover shows an im- 
provement on last year, but although our order 
book, particularly in the crane section, has been 
well maintained, we are faced with many 
problems. 

In the export markets of the world the battle 
for survival is becoming increasingly severe and 
the element of British preference which formerly 
existed, partly due to tradition and sentiment, is 
now being replaced by a tendency towards world 
tendering under conditions which are not always 
as equitable as they might be. Of course we 
have export hopes and prospects. However, I 
would be failing in my duty today if I did not 
warn you that the years immediately ahead will 
not be easy and we shall have to work harder 
for less reward, 


The report was adopted and a total distribu- 
tion of 20 per cent was approved. 





Jinancing the growth of NMITHS 


<- ee 


In his annual Statement to shareholders, Mr. Ralph 
Gordon-Smith reviews the source and disposition of Smiths’ 
funds over the ten years, 1951/2 to 1960/1. 


Source of Funds Funds Utilised 
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Retained profits 104 
Depreciation Th 
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Sales 
Capital Employed 


£14,300,000 
£7,900,000 





£ million 


Expenditure on 

fixed assets 14 
Increase in 

working capital 6} 
Acquisition of 
outside interests 

and miscellaneous ie, 


I} 









nN 


LONDON, N.W.2 


£38,400,000 
£18,200,000 
The Chairman points out that, in contrast to the £10} 


million of ordinary shareholders’ money retained, no money 
has been otherwise raised to finance expansion. 


The Board’s policy will be to restore a more appropriate 
balance, having regard to the pattern of Smiths’ business, 
between fixed and equity capital; and this will be achieved 
by the raising of money on fixed interest terms. 


A copy of the 1961 Report & Accounts, which includes 
the Chairman’s Statement and a Product Review, may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


Manufacturers of Motor Vehicle Equipment 
Aviation Instruments & Systems 

Clocks, Watches & Appliance Controls 
Marine and Industrial Instruments 
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HOLDERS INVESTMENT TRUST 


NET PROFIT EXCEEDS £1,570,000 


PURCHASE OF WILLIAM HILL (PARK LANE) 


MR LIONEL BARBER’S SPEECH 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Holders Investment Trust, Ltd., will be held 
on December 14th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
the chairman, Mr Lionel Barber, FCA: 


The Accounts of the Group for the year ended 
July 31, 1961, include for the first time the 
profit derived from the acquisition, as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, of William Hill (Park Lane) 
Limited. The profit derived from that sub- 
sidiary is for the period of 14 months from 
June 1, 1960, and amounted to £613,779 which, 
with the profits of the Group from all other 
sources, brought the total net profit before 
taxation to £1,571,258. 


DECLINE IN TURNOVER ARRESTED 


Although the turnover from the businesses 
carried on by William Hill (Football) Limited 
and William Hill (Glasgow) Limited showed a 
fractional increase over that of the previous year, 
this would not have been so had no adjustment 
been made during the course of the Football 
Season by the inclusion of an additional quota- 
tion and an increase in odds on the Nothing 
Barred List of the Fixed Odds Football Coupon. 
This offer undoubtedly arrested a decline in 
turnover and although the gross profit earned 
during the Season was below average, it is fair 
to say that the additional quotation and the 
increased odds offered did not adversely affect 
the percentage of gross profit earned ; moreover, 
it succeeded in reversing the turnover trend 
with the result that at the end of the Season all 
leeway had been made up and a fractionally 
higher total turnover achieved. 


So far as William Hill (Park Lane) Limited 
is concerned, it was estimated when preparing 
the Circular to Members dated July 13, 1961, 
that the profit before taxation to be derived 
from that Company for the period June 1, 1960, 
to July 31, 1961, would amount to not less than 
£525,000 ; this compares with the actual of 
£613,779. 


The net earnings of the Group after providing 
for taxation amounted to £779,775, of which 
£309,380, the amount attributable to the pre- 
acquisition profit after taxation of William Hill 
(Park Lane) Limited, has been applied against 
that portion of the purchase price attributable 
to goodwill which, as a result, now stands at 
£532,947, representing, on the basis of the 
profits for the 14 months to July 31, 1961, only 
slightly in excess of one year’s purchase. 


NORTHERN IRELAND SUBSIDIARY 


Our Subsidiary in Northern Ireland, Debretta 
Limited, had a further satisfactory trading year. 
Great improvements were made during the year 
at the Newtownards Factory, thereby providing 
additional production facilities and better ‘co- 
ordination. I should tell you that Mr Buster 
Sussman, the Founder and Vendor of the busi- 
ness to our Trust, who continued to act as 


Chairman and Joint Managing Director, retired 
by mutual consent recently and I am assured 
that the highly efficient management which has 
been built up over the years will continue to 
fulfil all requirements. I am now Chairman 
of the Company. 


Mr A. G. Fletcher, who joined the Board of 
your Company in March, 1955, having indicated 
his wish to retire on reaching the age of 70, 
his resignation has been accepted with regret 
and I would wish to convey how grateful I have 
been for the advice and help which Mr Fletcher 
has been able to offer during his six years of 
office. Lieutenant-Colonel R. S. Rogers and 
Mr William Balshaw were invited to join the 
Board and this they have done. Lt-Col Rogers 
is well-known in the City and I am sure will 
be of great assistance to your Company. Mr 
William Balshaw has been the Managing Direc- 
tor of William Hill (Glasgow) Limited for up- 
wards of fifteen years. 


ADEQUATE LIQUID ASSETS 


You will recall that the purchase of William 
Hill (Park Lane) Limited as from June 1, 1960, 
was at a cost of £2 million, of which £1 million 
was payable on completion and the balance in 
five equal annual instalments, commencing on 
March 31, 1962. This transaction was carried 
through on July 31, 1961, and as a result of this 
acquisition, and in spite of the payment to the 
Vendors of £1 million, the effect on the liquid 
assets of the Group which at July 31, 1960, 
totalled £3,220,493 and at July 31, 1961, 
£3,332,642 was negligible and they remain 
sufficient for the normal requirements of the 
businesses. 


I regret that the Building Contractors were 
unable for various reasons to give William Hill 
(Football) Limited occupation of that portion 
of the new building which is essential to meet 
their requirements. It was thought that this 
would have been accomplished by the end of 
June, 1961, but it was found impossible to move 
before the commencement of the 1961/62 Foot- 
ball Season and consequently it may not be 
until the end of this Calendar year that the 
change of premises is made. I referred last year 
to the proposal that when the building has been 
completed and the lease granted, that a valu- 
ation would be made of the Company’s leasehold 
interest with a view to negotiating with the 
holders of the 5 per cent Redeemable Preference 
Share Capital for the terms of the issue of 
those shares to be varied and replaced by Irre- 
deemable Preference Shares. It is still intended 
that this be done as soon as possible and con- 
sequently the question of the redemption of the 
Preference Shares between July 31, 1959, and 
July 31, 1971, will not then fall to be considered. 


With the Accounts this year you will find an 
analysis showing how the total profit of the 
Group has been earned, with comparative figures 
for the previous year except in the case of the 
new Subsidiary, William Hill (Park Lane) 
Limited. This will be an annual feature of the 
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published Accounts and I hope will afford just 
that amount of additional information which 
you, the Members, will find both illuminating 
and interesting. é 


MEMBERS’ CREDIT ACCOUNTS 


During the year I have had several requests 
from Members of the Company that such mem- 
bers should be entitled without any formalities, 
other than the statement that they are in fact 
members of the Company to be able to transact 
wagers with William Hill (Park Lane) Limited. 
Since May 1, 1961, when the Betting and 
Gaming Act of 1960 came into force, both the 
London Football and Glasgow Companies are 
conducting their business, with a few exceptions, 
purely on a cash basis, but William Hill (Park 
Lane) Limited continues business on both a 
credit and cash basis. I am mentioning this 
matter by special request, so that if any Member, 
not having an existing credit account with 
William Hill (Park Lane) Limited wishes to have 
one, all that is necessary is for him to apply for 
it, stating that he is a Member of the Company, 
when all other formalities will be dispensed 
with. 


As to the current Football Season, you will 
be pleased to know that turnover shows an in- 
crease of 26 per cent over the same period of 
last year and may well reach an increase of 
30 per cent by the end of the Season. All we 
need are results favourable to the Bookmaker 
which, I am bound to say, up to now have 
favoured our Customers. 


In conclusion, it is with pleasure that I thank 
on your behalf all employees in the Group for 
their efficient and loyal service. 


THE IRISH GLASS BOTTLE 
COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of Glass Containers) 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Irish Glass Bottle Company Limited was 
held on November 16th in Dublin. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the circulated statement of 
Mr Joseph McGrath (the chairman). 


For the year ended 27th June, 1961 there 
was an increase of approximately £35,000 in the 
net profit earned. This increase has been due 
almost entirely to an increase in production and 
sales. 


In present conditions your Directors feel that 
the dividend should be maintained at the same 
level as last year, namely, at 124 per cent less 
Income Tax. After providing for taxation and 
dividends and for the allocation to General Re- 
serve of £50,000, bringing the total Reserve to 
£150,000, there is an increase of approximately 
£1,500 to be carried forward. 


Commenting on an Agreement entered into 
with the Metal Box Company Limited for the 
establishment in Eire of a plastic packaging in- 
dustry, the chairman said: This development 
will not only be an advantage to the Company 
through a diversification of interest, but will also 
be of considerable benefit to the National Eco- 
nomy as an indispensable service in the develop- 
ment of exports. 


Once more I am very glad to report progress 
in the development of both production and sales 
of Waterford Glass Limited during the past yeal. 
There was quite a substantial increase in produc- 
tion and the increased production was success 
fully marketed. The increased sales were largely 
secured on export markets. 


The report was adopted. 
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COURT LINE LIMITED 


GROWING BURDEN OF SHIPOWNERS’ COSTS 


INSUFFICIENT GOVERNMENT AID TO MEET 
OVERSEAS COMPETITION 


THE HON J. P. PHILIPPS ON NEED FOR MAJOR TAX 
CONCESSIONS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 


Court Line Limited will be held on December ~ 


12th in London. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, The Hon J. P. Philipps, TD, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The year under review was yet another very 
dificult period for shipowners, and specially so 
for British Tramp Shipowners. While the graphs 
recently published show the Index of Tramp 
Shipping Freights to have hit the bottom during 
July and August, 1960, and the trend since then 
10 have been fairly continuously upward with 
occasional minor setbacks, this by no means tells 
the whole story. Equally misleading were the 
headlines in one of our leading daily 
newspapers which read “ Four-year-old shipping 
sump now ended,” 


recent 


It seems to be forgotten that during these four 
years the cost of running our ships has been 
steadily increasing so that what was considered 
areasonable freight rate four years ago cannot 
possibly now cover both our operating costs and 
the higher depreciation necessary on very ex- 
pensive modern ships. 

It is true that freight rates have recovered 
smewhat, but each small rise caused foreign 
owners to bring out more of the old laid-up 
tonnage, Which was regarded as_ practically 
obsolete, but, which was virtually given a new 
lease of life. It also gave encouragement for the 
placing of fresh orders for larger and faster 
vessels and thus every improvement in freight 
rates has been stifled at birth. _I wonder how 
much longer it will be before those nationalities, 
who, as I explained last year, have only recently 
entered the trade for prestige reasons, will realise 


that they are not really earning profits at all after~ 


allowing for the depreciation on their fleets. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is not a factor which 
would enter into their calculations or deter them 
fom adopting their present policies. 


SHIPPING’S IMPORTANT ROLE 


This country is suffering from an adverse 
balance of trade to a large extent brought about 
by the serious fall in invisible earnings derived 
irom its shipping services which it used to 
provide on a world-wide scale. -Our Govern- 
ment is still doing virtually nothing to help 
maintain the vital Shipping Industry in its fight 
against the competition to which it has been 
subjected ever since the last war through “ Flag 
Discrimination,” untaxed “Flags of Conveni- 
ence” and subsidised “ Prestige Fleets.” The 
oly help they have so far offered is the 
Investment Allowance which would have been 
lar more helpful if it had come earlier when 
We were earning sufficient profits to set it against. 
ls it not vital, therefore, that the Government 
‘hould now permit these allowances to be 
wedited back to previous years, when we paid 
many hundreds of thousands’ of pounds in tax, 
thus creating reserves to enable us to place 
ders for new ships with some greater degree 
of confidence, 


In the good years after the war the Govern- 
ment took far too much of our income in taxa- 
tion and thus prevented us from setting aside 
sufficient cash to keep abreast of our competitors 
by modernising our fleets. The Greek Govern- 
ment have wisely given their shipowners major 
tax concessions to build up every encouragement 
in the way of powerful modern fleets, but even if 
British Tramp Owners could utilise each Invest- 
ment Allowance to the full, which for reasons 
already stated they cannot do today, it would 
only produce an amount equivalent to approxi- 


I would like again to make reference to the 
so-called Balancing Charge. This Charge was 
apparently based upon the assumption that re- 
placement prices would remain static, but, in 
fact, there was a rise of 80 per cent in the cost 
between two similar vessels built in the years 
1952 and 1957 respectively. 

This rise in building costs in naturally 
reflected to some extent in the sale value of a 
second-hand vessel, but, if a British Tramp 


“Owner sold the former vessel now, he might well 


find the whole of the statutory depreciation 
allowance he had received would be withdrawn 
and the resulting tax repaid to the Treasury. 
It can be seen, therefore, how difficult it now is 
to replace such a vessel having regard to the 
ever-rising cost of building. . You will also appre- 
ciate the difficulty in raising capital either by 
the issue of shares, or raising loans in a tight 
money market subject to high interest rates, for 
an industry which is apparently not considered 
of particular national importance. 


OPERATING RESULTS 

I warned you twelve months ago that the 
results for the year ending June 30, 1961, could 
not be up to our usual standard. You will now 
see that the operating surplus was £103,112 
compared to £393,769 in the previous year. Thus 
for tl.. first time since the war we did not fully 
earn the depreciation on our fleet amounting to 
£217,392 per annum. We should, therefore, have 
had a debit balance for the year of £41,072 if 
it had not been for a profit of £88,737 realised 
on the sale of short-term investments. A credit 
of £28,608 on Taxation Account has been 
brought into Profit and Loss Account and 
£23,607 has been transferred from Contingency 
and Survey Reserve to meet expenditure on 
special surveys and certain repairs not recover- 
able under our insurance policies. There is still 
a balance of £315,876 to be carried forward after 
paying the final dividend of 3d. per share, less 
Income Tax, as forecast last May. 


I am afraid that it is difficult at present to 
forecast with any degree of accuracy the results 


for the current year, but assuming that a con-. 


tinuing expansion of world trade results in an 
increased demand for shipping services, some 
improvement can reasonably be expected. 


THE DIRECTORATE 
You will see in the Directors’ Report that 
Mr H.N. Haldin, one of the Directors retiring 
by rotation, is not seeking re-election in view of 
his many other commitments. We are very 
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sorry to lose him as he and his family have been 
closely associated with this Company and its 
predecessors since 1905. Since the end of the 
year under review, Mr John Young, who has 
recently relinquished his apointment of Man- 
aging Director of the Hector Whaling. Company, 
has joined our Board. In accordance with 
Article 117 of the Articles of Association his 
appointment can only have effect until the date 
of this meeting, but I strongly recommend that 
you now re-elect him. 


These have been difficult times and I feel sure 
you would wish me.to take this opportunity of 
thanking on your behalf all our staff, both ashore 
and at sea, for the part they have played in 
helping to keep our fleet running. 


You will recall that in December, 1958, we 
took powers to issue share certificates with 
mechanical signatures. As it has now become 
common practice to dispense with signatures on 
share certificates and as we shall shortly have to 
obtain a new stock of these, I and my colleagues 
feel that it would be opportune to ask you for 
the necessary powers now. We are therefore call- 
ing an Extraordinary General Meeting to be held 
immediately after the Annual General Meeting. 


THE ROVER COMPANY 


HIGHER TURNOVER BUT LOWER 
MARGINS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Rover Company Limited will be held on 
December 14th in Solihull. 


In the course of his circulated review, the 
Chairman. Mr S. B. Wilks, states: The year 
under review has been a difficult one in many 
ways, not only for us but for the Industry 
generally, and it is therefore particularly gratify- 
ing to be able to tell you that our overall turn- 
over in value and in numbers of vehicles sold, 
has been marginally higher than last year, which 
itself constituted a record in the Company's 
history. 

Despite higher turnover our profits are sub- 
stantially less, and reflect the lower margins at 
which we have had to operate. Costs have con- 
tinued, and are still continuing to rise, not only 
directly but also as a result of loss of output due 
to stoppages. 

These two problems of rising costs and 
wasteful stoppages will have to be solved if this 
country is to compete successfully with its over- 
seas competitors especially if, as seems probable, 
we join the Common Market. 


Our plans for expanding our production 
capacity and improving its efficiency are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 

During the year our Land Rover plant at Port 
Elizabeth in South Africa has been completed, 
and’ is now operating, and arrangements have 
reached an advanced stage for opening an 
assembly plant for Land Rovers in the Central 
African Federation. 


We are still continuing our development of 
the Gas Turbine car. Our latest prototype will 
be undergoing extensive testing in the coming 
months. This latest prototype has been designed 
with the possibility of future production in mind 
and, whilst no definite date can yet be given 
for its introduction, our engineers are well satis- 
fied with the progress that is being made. 


Rising costs, restrictions at home and increas- 
ing competition abroad, are bound to have their 
effect on our current year’s results. As to the 
long-term future, I am confident that we, in 
common with the rest of the British Motor 
Industry, whatever short-term difficulties may be 
encountered, will continue to expand. 
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ANGLO-ASIAN RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


MR P. B. L. COGHLAN’S REVIEW 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Anglo-Asian Rubber Plantations Limited will be 
held on December 4th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, EC2. 


In his circulated review, the Chairman 
(Mr P. B. L. Coghlan) comments on the benefits 
accruing from the company’s purchase of Tong 
Hing Estate, the merger with Sungei Tukong 
Plantations Limited and the redemption of the 
whole of the Company’s outstanding Debenture 
Stock. Together with large-scale replanting and 
other measures, these developments represented 
a general reorganisation the value of which 
should be amply demonstrated in the increas- 
ingly competitive conditions likely to prevail 
during the next few vears. 

Profits for the year ended March 31, 1961, had 
naturally been curtailed as a result of the severe 
fall in the price of rubber during the second half 
of 1960. However, these Accounts included only 
nine months’ profits from the subsidiary com- 
pany and Tong Hing Estate and, against the 


WANKIE COLLIERY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


{incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 


COAL SALES MAINTAINED AT 
SATISFACTORY LEVEL 


MR P. H. A. BROWNRIGG’S 
STATEMENT 


The following is from the statement by the 
chairman, Mr P. H. A. Brownrigg, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts : 

Sales of the Company’s products have been 
maintained at a satisfactory level. Although 
coal sales of 3,418,934 tons during the last finan- 
cial year were 430,684 tons less than the pre- 
vious year, this drop was anticipated and was 
almost entirely due to the increased availability 
of Kariba hydro-electric power, and a conse- 
quent reduction in coal demand for thermal 
power stations. Sales to other consumers were, 
however, generally higher than in 1960, and it 
is hoped that this trend will continue during the 
current year. 

Supplies to the Rhodesian Iron and Steel 
Company have shown the largest single increase. 
Although this is due in part to the operation of 
their own coke ovens, for which Wankie sup- 
plies the coal, the Iron and Steel Company’s 
total demand has risen sharply during the year 
as a result of an expansion of its activities. 


COKE DEMAND IMPROVED 


Coke demand improved during the course of 
the year, and by the year end, production had 
been increased to near maximum. Sales for the 
year, however, showed a small decrease com- 
pared with the previous year, but the loss of 
coke sales to the Rhodesian Iron and Steel Com- 
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background of difficult trading conditions, the 
Trading Profit of £202,256 could be considered 
satisfactory. Also, good progress had been made 
in the Company’s replanting programme with a 
further 829 acres completed during the year, 
whilst output per acre was increasing at a sub- 
stantial rate. 


Mr Coghlan concludes with the following 


survey of future prospects: 


“With the advent of the new stereo types of 
synthetic rubber, natural rubber producers fully 
realise that in the not-too-distant future the 
Natural Rubber Industry will have to be even 
more competitive in both price and quality. 


“The efforts of the Natural Rubber Industry 
over the years, with the increasing emphasis on 
reduction of costs by research on, and develop- 
ment of, pedigree high-yielding planting 
material, have gone a long way to assist the 
Industry in becoming competitive, although 
mainly from the point of view of cost of produc- 
tion. Notwithstanding these efforts, unfortun- 
ately, we have no control over the selling price 
of our product which is the real measure of how 
competitive natural rubber is with its synthetic 
substitute. The price of natural rubber in the 
past has fluctuated widely on a free world market 
and the level has been based mainly on the 


pany was largely offset by increased sales to 
other consumers. Sales of the various by- 
products were generally higher, particularly 
the sale of tars used for road building in the 
Federation and the Katanga. Although sales of 
building bricks were lower in quantity, sales of 
refractory bricks were higher, and this resulted 
in an increase in the value of our total brick 
sales. 


The trading profit for the year, after provid- 
ing for directors’ emoluments and a sum of 
£588,121 for depreciation and amortisation, was 
£1,381,257 compared with £1,555,827 last year. 


Our income from investments, however, 
continues to rise and this year reached 
£293,784 compared with £230,790 in the 


previous year. 


The profit for the year, before taxation was 
£1,532,373. This is £106,687 less than last year, 
but in view of the economic conditions the out- 
come of the year’s operations can be regarded 
as satisfactory. A sum of £570,000 was pro- 
vided for taxation, of which £35,000 has been 
transferred from tax equalisation reserve. The 
rate of income tax applicable to the Company 
was increased by 6d. to 8s. in the £ during the 
year, which resulted in an additional tax liability 
of £35,454 for the year. The profit after tax 
was £997,373 compared with £1,084,060 last 
year, and we have again been ablé to declare 
dividends totalling ls. 3d. per share out of cur- 
rent profits. 


The acceptance of the new constitutional pro- 
posals for Southern Rhodesia has brought a 
general improvement in political and economic 
conditions in the country. We can now expect 
some increase in industrial development and a 
gradual improvement in demand for your com- 
pany’s products. Although a further small drop 
in coal sales is likely during the current year, 
thereafter we estimate that sales should gradu- 
ally increase. 


CUTS IN PRODUCTION 


-By agreement with the Southern Rhodesia 
Government the notified average selling price 


cal 
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degree of supply and demand at any one time, 
It has, of course, been open also to the influence 
of political upheavals and threats of trouble or 
war in different parts of the world. Fluctuating 
prices have always been one of the main 
problems which have confronted producers and 
consumers of world commodities but this draw- 
back is particularly emphasised when there is a 
synthetic substitute selling at a stable price. 


196] 


“ At the present time, releases from Govern- 
ment stockpiles and adjustment of synthetic pro- 
duction are playing their part in maintaining a 
fairly steady price for natural rubber and possibly 
this may continue for some time. In the long 
run, however, the problern will have to be solved 
if we are to remain fully competitive—a possible 
solution might be for the natural and synthetic 
industries to establish a closer liaison so as to 
become more complementafy to each other than 
they are at present. 


“ So far as this Company is concerned, there is 
no reason for despondency. I have already 
indicated that the improvement in yield, leading 
to a reduced cost of production, should continue 
year by year and, given reasonably stable market 
conditions, it should be possible for the Company 
to compete quite successfully for its share in the 
world market.” 


of coal within the Federation has remained un- 
changed at 20s. per ton for the past two years. 
As was forecast in 1959, this has resulted in a 
deficiency revenue at the year end, but the 
amount of £16,584 is considerably less than was 
anticipated, and is recoverable in future years in 
terms of the coal price agreement. 


The reduced level of sales has necessitated cuts 
in production which have tended to increase our 
costs, but every effort is being made to keep costs 
to their lowest possible level. We have been 
able to avoid a price increase for the forth- 
coming year, and the notified average price 
of 20s. per ton will remain unchanged 
for the year commencing November 1, 1961. 
This may again result in some deficiency 
of revenue due to the Company, but any 
such deficiency would be recoverable in the 
future. 

The maintenance of a stable coal price fora 
three year period, at a time of generally rising 
costs and wages, is an achievement which reflects 
great credit on all those at the mine. 


Vigorous steps are being taken to increase the 
sales of coal and other products. While we are 
continuing our efforts in the export market, there 
is at present little prospect of achieving sales 
overseas, and it is therefore mainly in Central 
Africa that we hope to increase sales. We are 
especially concerned to promote the increased 
use of coal in the curing of Rhodesian tobacco, 
for which its economy and efficiency as a fuel is 
rapidly being proved. There is also scope for 
the increased use of coal for domestic cooking 
and heating. 


During the year, industrial agreements 
between the employers and the existing trades 
unions covering all employees, irrespective of race 
or colour, have been promulgated by the Govern- 
ment. It is intended that both European and 
African mine workers will, for the first time, be 
represented by one trade union, as is the case at 
present with officials and salaried staff of all 
races. This is a significant step in the establish- 
ment of sound labour relationships on a non- 
racial basis and the unions are to be congratu- 
lated on their achievement. 
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SMITH’S STAMPING WORKS 
(COVENTRY) LIMITED 


MODEST PROFIT INCREASE IN 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Smith’s Stamping Works (Coventry) Limited 
was held on November 20th at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, Mr H. B. T. Wilde, FCA 
(Chairman of the company), presiding. 


The following is his statement which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended August 5th, 1961: 


I present on behalf of the Board our report 
on the Company’s activities during the last 
financial year. 


The trading profits of the Group were 
£553,919 compared with £524,125 and after 
providing £162,205 for depreciation against 
£148,877 and including other income there 
remains £393,627 compared with £379,263. 


Taxation, which this year includes the addi- 
tional Profits Tax for four months, will absorb 
£220,738 leaving a net profit of £172,889 com- 
pared with £181,233. The relief in respect of 
Investment Allowances on capital expenditure 
was £25,300; last year £24,000. 


Expenditure on plant and equipment in the 
year amounted to £237,500 and the outstanding 
balance of expenditure sanctioned was £174, 000. 

I warned you last year of the effects of any 


period of recession on supply companies, such 
as ours, and in fact the demand from the motor 
industry began to fall in the late autumn and 
continued until the spring, with the result that 
we were not able fully to employ our plant 
capacity, 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 





Six-month and_ intensive 14-week courses.— 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION Write, a Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
. ; . ; a “J enue, W.11. PARK 4654, 
for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- OU + 3 ava } , 
aney, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, oe = HOLIDAY dc a Na oo 
Management, _ Export, Commercial, General re ‘ake ae er School = Youth ee — 
Certificate of Education, etc, Also many year take your pick—a short trip across the 


Practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects. —Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
‘hich interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 


land’s 


ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, Young People. 
E.C.4 Established 1910. 
















*phone 


DO YOU WANT A “WALL 
STREET” OFFICE WITH- 
OUT HAVING TO WORRY 
ABOUT HIGH OVERHEAD ? 


Well-established Anglo-American com- 
Pany with modern IBM data and invoic- 
ing equipment and specialists in many 
important distributing and trading func- 
tions has capacity to act as North 
American administrative base for a few 
first-class British or European companies. 
Each case will be considered entirely 
Separately and on its merits, Write by 
airmail in confidence to: 





Telephone : 


Box No. C.V.., 
527 Madison Avenue, 
Room 1414, 
New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Fok SALE—Economists July 
61. Three missing. 
HE Camera People : 

127 New Bond Street, 


*51-September 
Offers.—Box 1566. 
Wallace Heaton Limited, 

London, W.1. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


-9 CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. or (ii) 
» SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
. STOCK. x 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
'insfer Books in respect of the above Stocks 

Kill be closed from December 2 to 5, 1961, 
hoth dates inclusive, for the purpose of pre- 

paring Warrants in respect of Dividends for the 
'-year ending December 31, 1961, to be paid | years. 

‘Nand after January 1, 1962. rent. 

By — of the Board. 


£1.099 p.a. 


M. GOULDEN, December 
Secret: ary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool, 
November 23, 1961. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
university graduates and older students. 


Channel to France—or a more 
visit to Russia—See the grandeur of Switzer- 
peaks—or the 
and its art and culture—or a 
Cruising Holiday can take you to Greece or 
Madeira, Palma or Tenerife. 


mighty 
colour of Italy, 


at Home, then H.F. Youth Camps and Youth 
Guest Houses provide esvecially for parties of 
There is also an H.F. Youth 
Guest House in the Wye Valley with certain 
weeks reserved exclusively for individual book- 
ings from the younger age group. 
for free 
Abroad for Parties of Young People, 1962” 
or “ Holidays for Parties of Young People, 
1962."°—The HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP, Dept. 
27, 142 Great North Way, London, 
SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines). 

N ADMIRABLE CRICHTON! That 

man’s a wizard at every household detail. 
Where he shines most is his care in keeping a 
good cellar of superb EL CID Sherry, the fine 
Amontillado we all prefer. 


APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


are’ invited 
Graduates in Economics for a RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP in Department of Economics. 
Research experience is desirable but not essen- 
tial. Salary from £600.—Further particulars 
and application forms may be obtained from 
the Registrar, 
whom they _—— be returned not later than 
December 15, 


NOW 


Applications 


The College, 





For other appointments 
see page 852 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 
IN SINGAPORE 


are invited for (i) Lectureship 
Assistant 
Salary scales (i) £1,148 x £49—£1,442/£1,540 
£56 — £1,820 





Applications 


Entry point according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 
in range £280 — £308 p.a. 
porary) in range £210 — £560 D.a. 
appointee, wife and children not exceeding 12 
Partly furnished house/flat_ at reasonable 
Provident Fund Scheme. 
cations (eight copies), naming three referees, by 


University Council for Higher Education Over- 
seas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
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The troubles with which the motor industry 
has had to contend not only reduced their over- 
all demand, but from time to time brought sud- 
den interruption or suspension of schedules with 
consequent upset to our production flow. 


Nevertheless, the output of our Works 
increased in the year by some 5 per cent, and 
this, coupled with the benefit from our capital 
expenditure, has enabled us to earn a modest 
increase in profit in a difficult year. 


THE FUTURE 


The immediate future is still obscure, but we 
believe the expansion plans of the industries 
which require our products will, in the long run, 
enable them to improve their share of the 
world’s markets and in that belief we have 
expanded our production capacity. Therefore 
if we can but look forward to a period of greater 
stability in industry generally, we on our part 
are confident of our ability to meet and satisfy 
any progressive increase in demands made by 
our customers. 


We recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent 
making 10 per cent for the year on the Capital 
as increased a year ago. The sum of £90,000 
has been transferred to the General Revenue 
Reserves of the Parent and Subsidiary Com- 
panies, and £5,872 retained as unappropriated 
profits. 


The trading difficulties of the year and the 
problems associated with the progressive instal- 
lation of new equipment have been met and 
overcome by our staff and operatives with 
energy and enthusiasm and I would like to say 
thank you to them all. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


esvecially for 
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warmth and 


If it is Holidays 


Write or 
booklets 
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from Honours 


Keele, Staffs., to 


Lectureship in Economics. 


p.a.; (ii) £1,001 x £49 — 
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cost of living (tem- 
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Detailed appli- 


1961, to Secretary, Inter- 


Statistician 


UNILEVER LIMITED HAVE A VACANCY 
FOR A GRADUATE STATISTICIAN (UP TO AGE 
28 YEARS) IN THEIR RESEARCH LABORATORY 

AT PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 


The work involves the study of chemical processes, testing 
techniques and consumer research tests. 
electronic computer will be available, and there is scope 
for research into statistical methods. 


The starting salary for newly qualified graduates with a 
Ist or upper 2nd class honours degree is £800 per annum ; 
for a graduate with 3 years’ research experience, £1,025 
per annum; greater experience will command a corre- 
spondingly higher salary. 


Applications should be sent to: 
THE STAFF OFFICER (SP11), UNILEVER RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 
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DUCTILE STEELS LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Ductile Steels Limited was held on November 
17th at Willenhall, Mr R. Sidaway (chairman 
and joint managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


On June 24th this year we celebrated our 
Silver Jubilee as a Public Company. The results 
must be considered very satisfactory in view of 
the increases in cost of pensions, wages, fuel, 
transport and National Health charges. 


The maximum selling prices of a large propor- 
tion of our Group products are controlled by 
the Iron and Steel Board—a body set up by the 
Government. Far from increasing these prices 
to cover increased overheads the Iron and Steel 
Board reduced them on November 28, 1960. 
Later, on June 19, 1961, an inadequate increase 
of 1 per cent on the maximum selling prices 
was granted by the Iron and Steel Board. 


It is most discouraging to find that in spite 
of the saving we have made in the cost of pro- 
duction by the installation of new and expensive 
plant, we are robbed of the full benefit by the 
increased costs we have been forced to bear and 
over which we have no control. 


In my last report I hinted at a possible slack- 
ening in demand later in our financial year. In 
some of our Companies this was apparent in 
January and this situation has _ progressively 
become worse. In an effort to make up for the 
reduction in demand on the home market 
strenuous efforts are being made to increase 
exports. 


The report was adopted, 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Unchanged Interims 


7 the background of narrower 
profit margins and the Chancellor’s 
request for dividend restraint it is not sur- 
prising that the latest batch of interim 
dividends from the bigger companies in 
British industry contains no higher pay- 
ments, though two of the dividends would 
probably have been raised but for the 
Chancellor’s request. By far the gloomiest 
of the statements accompanying the main- 
tained dividends came from English 
Electric, whose directors have qualified 
their earlier forecast, made at the time of the 
W. H. Dorman offer, that the total dividend 
would be maintained at 10 per cent. They 
now say that “the amount of the final 
dividend for 1961 will be determined at 
the appropriate time on a consideration of 
the final audited figures and the prospects 
for 1962.” 

While English Electric’s sales have risen 
and the volume of new orders has been 
maintained there has been a_ further 
deterioration in margins which were already 
very low both at home and overseas. D. 
Napier and Sons, moreover, has not made 
the improvement which it had been expected 
to make. The latest Government measures 
are also having a depressing effect.on trade 
and they will also presumably be reflected in 
higher interest charges. Thus English Elec- 
tric’s profits for 1961 are expected to be 
“appreciably lower” than they were in 
1960. Clearly the directors of English Elec- 
tric will be most reluctant to cut the divi- 


Interim 


dividend Prev. Price Yield 
Prey. Latest Total % 
% SL 
English Electric .... 3 3 10 27/3 7:3 
Hawker Siddeley... 5 10-6 21/6 99 
Elliott-Automation.. 5 5 13 38/1'. 1-7 
Amalgam. Roadstone 5 5 12', 37/1', 3-4 
British Plaster Board 4 4 11'4 23/9 4-7 
Berger Jenson and 
Nicholson ....... 4* 5 14¢ 6/9 8-0 
* For ashorter period.  t Forecast. 


dend, but if they do leave it unchanged it is 
not likely to be anything more than barely 
covered by earnings. This is a further blow 
to any hopes that the electrical equipment 
industry was over the worst of the slump 
and English Electric shares lost 4s. 9d. to 
26s. 3d. but later they recovered some of 
this fall. 

From Hawker Siddeley has come a more 
reassuring statement than many share- 
holders might have expected in view of 
recent reports of a slump in orders and talk 
about the possibilities of labour dismissals 
(which was promptly denied by the com- 
pany). These had a depressing effect on 
the £1 shares but they were steadier this 
week around 22s., about 10s. below the 
year’s peak. With the interim dividend set 
at § per cent a total dividend of 10 per cent 


is implied. This is only a fraction below 
the scaled-down equivalent of 10.6 per cent 
paid in 1959-60. The directors say that 
results for the year to December 31st will 
be affected by difficult trading conditions 
particularly in the export field and by con- 
tinued expenditure on development and 
research. It would be surprising however 
if the latter charge does not fall below the 
level of £15.6 million spent in the seventeen 
months to December 31, 1960. With a big 
order book on both the industrial and 
aviation sides of the business the outlook 
for 1962 is regarded by the directors as 
“favourable.” No mention.is made of the 
Canadian group, which is likely to be 
trading more profitably now, but the direc- 
tors say that substantial progress has been 
made with the streamlining of the group and 
the integration of de Havilland, Blackburn 
and Folland. But the statement has a 
gloomy twist for the group’s Gloucester 
factory will be closed by the middle of next 
year unless Government orders of “ suffi- 
cient magnitude ” are received soon. 

Following an optimistic statement from 
the chairman last June this week’s interim 
report from  Elliott-Automation makes 
encouraging reading—as indeed it must 
if the current low yield of under 2 per 
cent is to be justified. Both orders received 
and deliveries in the first nine months of 
1961 have shown a “substantial advance.” 
Profits have shown a corresponding rise and 
while the absence of any concrete figures to 
back these phrases up is to be regretted the 
implications for the ordinary dividend seem 
clear. 
normal circumstances they would have felt 
justified in raising the interim dividend ; 
they have deferred consideration of any 
increase until the final payment is declared 
in April. 

From the directors of Amalgamated 
Roadstone came a similar declaration when 
they announced that profits for the year to 
October 31st show a “ substantial improve- 


ment.” There seems little likelihood that 


the demand for roadmaking materials will 
slacken and shareholders must stand a good 
chance of receiving something higher than 
the previous year’s final of 73 per cent. 

The demand for building materials has 
also continued to rise but the warning 
from the chairman of British Plaster Board 
in July that profit margins might be lower 
has in fact come true. Slightly lower profits 
at home however have been offset by higher 
profits in Canada so that in the six months 
to end-September BPB’s profits before tax 
rose from £1,699,000 to {1,721,000 

The directors of Berger Jenson and 
Nicholson expect profits in the current 
year to show an “encouraging increase ” 


Indeed the directors say that under . 
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over 1960. Clearly economies resulting 
from the merger of these two paint com- 
panies are now having a beneficial effect and 
the directors have forecast a final dividend 
of 9 per cent. This total of 14 per cent 
payment will be equivalent to the 103 per 
cent paid for the previous nine months’ 
accounting period, when the dividend was 
not fully covered by earnings. 


Brewing Results 


ACKED by Canadian Breweries and Mr 
E. P. Taylor, United Breweries has 
been expanding quickly through the 
acquisition of other breweries, but its ambi- 
tions received a severe setback in March 
when Courage Barclay Simonds won the 
struggle for Bristol Brewery Georges. Now 
it remains to be seen whether the finance 
—or the desire—is there for United 
Breweries to become a major national 
group, as opposed to an important regional 
brewer. The first full year’s results of the 
group are reasonably encouraging, though 
anything less than the latest achievement 
would have been considered disappointing 
in view of the rise in beer consumption and 
the increase in prices. The directors have 
raised the dividend from a forecast of 11 
per cent to 123 per cent. They have 
given an adjusted comparison of pre-tax 
profits for the companies which now con- 
stitute the group and this shows a rise of 
about 123 per cent from £2,485,000 to 
£2,781,000. 

On the, adjusted profit figures, the 
ordinary dividend is covered just over 1.6 
times ; and the §s. shares at 12s, 103d. 
yield nearly 5 per cent. This is higher than 
the average for brewery shares, reflecting 
some uncertainty about the group’s future 
growth potential. Despite a £5 million 
debenture issue last December the forth- 
coming balance sheet is unlikely to reveal 
much in the way of strong liquid assets. 
Over half the proceeds of the debenture 
issue were needed to repay bank loans and 


Gross profits Dividend 
1960 1961 1960 1961 Price Yield 
9 ° ° X 


£000’s £000’s % fo fo 
John Smith's Tadcaster.. 1,893 2,094 13!, 141, 68/- 4:3 


Year to end-Sept. 


Warwicks & Richardsons 338 405 17! 1912 27/4!23°6 
en i ee 748 «6825 22!'2 25 34/6 36 
MUNIN S 6 veges 5505s 411 516 16 19 24/- 40 


further acquisitions will have eaten deep 
into the group’s remaining cash holdings. 
There are also doubts as to whether 
“ Carling” will be able to hold on to its 
share of the lager market and how far in 
the face of fiercer competition from both 
the British and Continental brewers United 
Breweries will be able to earn a satisfactory 
return on its investment in lager. 

As the table shows, favourable results 
have also come from a number of othe 
breweries in the East, the West, the Mid 
lands and in Yorkshire. The biggest o 
these is John Smith’s Tadcaster which 
following the acquisition of Barnsley and 
Yate’s Castle breweries now has about 
1,700 public houses in Yorkshire and ad- 
joining counties. Its gross profits have 
been adjusted to allow for these acquis 
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ting tions, while the dividend is one point more which has trading links with Whitbread. Decca Record 
-Om- @ than that forecast in May. The benefits But for the Chancellor the dividend would 
and @ of this merger can scarcely be reflected in have been raised by more than 2} points ; AN 67s. and 65§s.° the fos. ordinary 
jend § the latest results nor the lager agreement | some part of the increase in profits may and the “ A” shares of Decca Record 
cent § with Carlsberg. Merger talks are now stem from the summer holiday trade, for stand about Ios. higher than they were 
pet § taking place with Warwicks and Richard- Strong controls about 750 houses in the when the preliminary results were pub- 
nths’ § sons which trades mainly in Nottingham, west country. In Eastern England an im- __ lished in the middle of October and about 
was @ Lincolnshire and Derbyshire, and which portant event in the brewing industry was 15s. above the levels of a year ago. This 
has achieved a sharp rise in profits. The the joint acquisition of Morgans Brewery __ partly reflects the interest of American in- 
low yield on its shares reflects the possibili- | by Steward and Patterson and Bullard. _ vestors in the shares, but on the maintained 
ties inherent in a merger with the larger The latter’s figures do not reflect the full § dividend of 23} per cent the yields are now 
brewery group. benefits from this purchase and the bigger down to about 3} per cent and such returns 
A similar return is offered by the 5s. profit arises from higher sales and from would be suspect if there were signs of a 
~ shares of Strong and Company of Romsey _ better profit margins. ecline in sales in the gramophone record 
; has 
the 
imbi- La a 
auth : stocks from £4} million to £6 million. The 
ie Copper on t he Level cash balances due to it from other members 
Now as of the group have fallen by a similar 
nance A some point in 1962, the prospect for central Africa will be needed. At the amount. If th‘s policy has been maintained, 
nited copper could brighten significantly. moment there can be few doubts that there a further large sum must have been 
ional @ But in their annual reviews, the chairmen is too much copper for comfort ; despite absorbed by stocks since June. 
sional of the two big Rhodesian copper mining the output restrictions, a huge rise in Euro- Roan Antelope and Mufulira in the 
of the groups do not offer shareholders much pean consumption last year and a strong = Rhodesian Selection Trust group suffered 
ough jf guidance about the likely pattern of results growth in industrial production in the a fall in their liquid assets largely as a result 
ment @ in the current financial year. The conclu- United States, the surplus has not been of development expenditure. The financial 
inting sion to be drawn is that they are not con- _ significantly reduced in the past year. strength built up by the copper companies 
n and ™@ vinced that an improvement in copper is Outside North America, manufacturers’ in earlier years is now an important factor 
have | imminent, and that therefore the copper stocks have risen as much this year as in because of the low investment status to 
of 11 companies will probably continue to mark 1960. Only in the United States have they which political fears have reduced them. 
have @ time for most of the remainder of the finan- fallen, and American producers will be the The expansion at Mufulira that will add 
re-tax ff cial year to the end of June. The quarterly _ first to benefit from the improvement there. | about §0 per cent to its productive capacity 
con: results of the Rhodesian Selection Trust in a year’s time will be financed without 
‘ise of | group show that profits in the first quarter making any calls on shareholders, but early 
oo tof to September were lower than a year profits from that project will have to be 
earlier. Copper prices began to weaken in retained. Chibuluma will not pay a maiden 
, the the September quarter of 1960 and the 10 dividend this year because, having paid 
er 1.6% per cent reduction in production or sales back a £5 million loan from the United 
103d. put into effect at the beginning of October States, it will need to provide internal 
x than @ last year is still in force. The average price finance. 
lecting § for copper was about £230 a ton in the 1949 =100 Over the next three years, £64 million 
future @ financial year to June; and since then prices will be spent at Anglo American’s Bancroft 
nillion§ have remained at about the same level. ; aa mine to raise its mill output by 50 per 
forth-§ But basing output curbs on capacity will cent. A fall in the grade of ore milled there 
reveal # allow some expansion this year in copper last year was partly responsible for the 
assets. @ production. Mufulira, for example, would sharp fall in its earnings. A £5 million loan 
enturte @ be entitled to raise its production by 14,000 that was due for repayment at the end of 
ns and tons to 115,000 tons even if restrictions 1960 has been extended for another year. 
remain in force. Rhokana’s relatively good profit perform- 
ce Yet Both chairmen, however, dwell on the Two large American groups have returned —_ance last year was brought about partly by 
a js sound long-term prospect for copper. The to full production and American output in a reduction in costs that would obviously 
7/4!,36 | Major expansion schemes are coming to an October reached a record level. Companies _— not have occurred had the company not 
‘i 35 cad and, on all reasonable assumptions, the in the Anglo American group are paying followed a policy of stocking copper. 
demand for copper should grow. Just how the price for their decision to stock copper In the production of cobalt, Rhokana 
n deep much weight ought to be given to these rather than to reduce output in order to _— appears to have suffered a considerabie set- 
yidings. MH considerations is difficult to gauge: Sir achieve the 10 per cent cut in supplies. back in the quality of its ore, though 
yhethet @ Ronald Prain thinks that “ before long ” the Rhokana held back 7,000 tons of copper in Chibuluma’s cobalt production increased 
_ ItS@ large reserves of copper which still exist in the year to June, raising the value of its and the market price was stable. 
ar if 
Ae RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 
factory ey be oye os 
Bancroft Nchanga Rhokana Chibuluma Mufulira | Roan Antelope 
results oa eres Se eee = - 
f other Years to June 30* | 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961: 
e Mid: | (€000's) — (£000's) | (£000's)  (£000’s) | (£000’s)  (£000’s) | (£000's)  (£000's) | (£000's)  (£000's) | (£000's)  (£000's) 
gest OMB Production (long tons) ........ | 51,121 51,775 | 178,045 184,000 | 103,981 106,881 22,054 19,200 | 103,709 101,036 | 91,989 81,805 
which Copper sales.............005. 11,292 10,422 | 42,623 40,721 27,689 24,336 5,386 4,225 | 25,633 23,391 22,309. 18,767 
Ot Me cers er ciacsaces 3,693 2,745 13,644 «12,450 11,534 10,956 1,734 1,047 5,654 4,262 4,112 2,739 
ley 009% Ordinary dividends ........... | 1,100 825 9,800 9,800 8,750 8,750 on ai 3,905 3,896 2,528 1,968 
“about Retained profits.............. | 2,007 595 3,844 2,650 2,758 1,930 1,734 1,047. 1,603 1,299 1,490 757 
d- Dividends per sharet........ ee Is. 9d. 7s. 7s. 7s. 7s. + 4s. Il 'ied. 3s. 734d. 93ed. 7! 4d. 
and a Wie co eee evcted sadteseters 10s. | 'od. 45s. 6d. 42s: 6d. te oa 4s. T'od. 
Se ME” VICES. ive ccvdvvacsuhaceses 7:4 15-4 16-5 a al 13-1 
acquis | 


* Except Nchanga (March 31). 7 Net of Rhodesian taxes. 
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industry. On this score Sir Edward Lewis 
was reassuring at this week’s annual meet- 
ing, for he said that record sales so far in 
the current year which began in April were 
ahead of last year’s. While demand for 
45 rpm records has slackened this has been 
offset by bigger sales of long playing 
records, on which it may perhaps be 
assumed that profit margins are higher. 
This assumption finds some support in the 
fact that Decca’s gross profit margin in 
1960-61 rose from 8.6 to 9.4 per cent. 
Estimates of future teenage spending 
suggest that record sales could continue to 
expand and Decca’s claim to be the cheapest 
producer of records in Europe implies that 
it has little to fear if Britain joins the com- 
mon market. Moreover, the building-up of 
the group’s navigator and radar divisions is 
now paying off. At sea the Decca Navigator 
is now used in over 7,000 ships ; the most 
striking advance has been made in Den- 
mark, where the Decca system of naviga- 
tional aid has been adopted by the country’s 
fishing fleet. Decca also claims to offer the 
most comprehensive range of marine radar 
sets and these are now used in over 11,000 
ships. In the air Decca, acting with its 
French agents and Telefunken of Germany, 
has put forward to Eurocontrol proposals 
for a new navigational aid to solve the traffic 
problem in the upper air space. Clearly 
there is much in Sir Edward’s statement to 
encourage the optimistic assumptions now 
governing the price of Decca shares, but 
it remains to be seen whether the group 
can maintain its current rate of growth over 
the fairly long period of time which is being 
implicitly discounted in the current yield. 


William Whiteley 


HEN the directors of William Whiteley 
\¢ turned down a bid from the R. H. O. 
Hills group worth 57s. a share it was clear 
that they would have been prepared to 
recommend a bid at around that price if it 
had been in cash rather than a mixture of 
loan stock and ordinary shares. Now they 
are recommending a cash offer from United 
Drapery Stores of 55s. per share. Its success 
seems assured, as the offer had been accepted 
by holders of over half the ordinary shares 
even before the announcement was made. 
Preference holders are offered 17s. a share 
and the offer is worth in all about £1; 
million. This will not worry UDS unduly: 
at the end of January it held £6.1 million in 
liquid form, giving UDS, as Mr Joseph 
Collier, the chairman, pointed out, the 
advantage of being able to offer cash for any- 
thing but the biggest companies. 

He also told shareholders that new busi- 
nesses were increasingly difficult to find on 
reasonable terms; and it remains to be seen 
whether the price for Whiteley, which has 
not paid an ordinary dividend since 1953, 
can be justified. Whiteley’s property in 
Bayswater is indeed valuable and this could 
be the major attraction ; but it seems clear 
that UDS intends to continue the business 
in its present form. Some dead wood, how- 
ever, will be hacked down and the staff on 
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the trading and drapery side of the business 
will be strengthened. The aim, apparently, 
is to run the Whiteley store on similar lines 
to the UDS’s big department store, Arding 
and Hobbs, at Clapham Junction. But it is 
in multiple clothing, both in men’s and 
women’s wear, that the UDS group’s growth 
potential is the strongest at the moment, 
rather than in department stores. 


BSA 


F ‘iE year to July 31st witnessed a change 
in BSA from great, if not excessive, 


liquidity (reflecting the sale of the Daimler . 


works to Jaguar) to a shortage of liquid 
funds (following the acquisition of Churchill 
Machine Tool in January). Net current 
assets fell from £14,310,000 to £8,824,000, 
and by the end of July a cash balance of 
£179,000 and a holding of £1,227,000 in 
corporation loans and government securities 
was more than balanced by a bank overdraft 
of £1,842,000. This overdraft will, how- 
ever, be reduced this year as most of the 
corporation loans will be falling due for 
repayment. 

The new chairman, Mr Eric Turner, says 
that the directors were disappointed with the 
trading results for the year, when gross 
profits fell by 14 per cent from £3,419,000 
to £2,933,000. The steel subsidiary, Jessop- 
Saville, did well as its sales reached a new 
peak ; turnover in the machine tool division, 
excluding Churchill, rose by 25 per cent 
and profits rose. But elsewhere the tale 
is not so satisfactory. Carbodies made a 
trading loss owing to the recession in the 
motor industry, and the dealers who took 
substantial deliveries of motor cycles and 
scooters in anticipation of good business this 


. $pring and summer found themselves over- 


stocked as the season wore on. Lower net 
earnings cut the cover on the effectively 
maintained dividend of 114 per cent from 
2.6 to 2.2 times and prospects for the cur- 
rent year are, to say the least, uncertain. 
Mr Turner laments the plight of the small 
arms division. which apparently is losing~ 
government orders to the Royal Ordnance 
factories ; Carbodies will not benefit from 


BREAKDOWN OF SALES 


1959* 1960 1961+ 
Per Per Per 
cent cent cent 
Motor cycles and scooters... 40 4 37 
Machine tools and small tools 20 19 26 
Steel (Jessop-Saville) ....... 1S! 17 19 
Small arms and_= general 
OGNBINCETINE o.oo v0 cece es 24! 23 18 


* Excluding Daimler. 
Churchill. 


t Including six months of 


its reorganisation this year ; and the domestic 
market for motor cycles and scooters re- 
mains depressed and has been unsettled by 
the recent bout of price cutting (in which 
BSA has so far not joined). In the last few 
months orders for alloy constructional steels 
have fallen, though orders for BSA’s special- 
ised steels show no sign of slackening. 
The machine tool division offers the best 
prospect and though its home orders are 
showing signs of falling off, export orders 
are still rising. But Mr Turner says that 
unless there is “ a general improvement soon 
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in some of the fields” in which the group 
operates it would be wise to expect some 
reduction in profits. The 10s. ordinary 
shares lost 1s. 3d. after Mr Turner’s state- 
ment, and at 19s. 43d. xd they yield 6 per 
cent. 


1961 


Rover 


fi se chairman of Rover, Mr S. B. Wilks, 
says that the company sold a few more 
vehicles at slightly higher value in the year 
to August sth; but sales would have 
been appreciably better but for the labour 
trcubles encountered by the group and its 
suppliers. The fall of 19 per cent in gross 
profits from {£2,765,000 to £2,234,000 is 
clearly the result of lower margins, affected 
by rising costs and by stoppages.- The fall 
in pre-tax profits would have been worse but 
for the reduction in the depreciation pro- 
vision from its level in 1959-60 when the 
body dies for the models then current were 
completely written off. Taxation was also 
lower, reflecting the incidence of investment 
allowances, and hence net profits were frac- 
tionally higher to cover the maintained divi- 
dend of 15.8 per cent twice. 

Understandably Mr Wilks is non-com- 
mittal about the prospects for the current 
year. Costs are still rising and he offers no 
prediction about sales. Rover’s car workers 
are now on a four-day instead of a three-day 
week, but this in itself does not guarantee 
better margins. In any case, Land Rovers 
are the group’s real earners. Fixed assets 
rose over the year from {4.1 million to £4.9 
million and capital commitments at the end 
of July 2mounted to £3.8 million (against 
nearly £800,000), but this is well covered 
by liquid assets which rose from £23 million 
to £63 million following the one-for-five 
rights issue in May. The §s. shares at 
12s. yield 6.6 per cent. 


Glaxo 


HE statement by the chairman, Sir 

Harry Jephcott, in the full report from 
Glaxo has done nothing to allay share- 
holders’ fears about narrower profit margins, 
for he says that the current year offers 
no dramatic prospect for change from con- 
ditions of keen competition. Certainly the 
year to June 30th was perplexing enough. 
The price of the 10s. ordinary shares swung 
from 73s. 9d. (giving a yield of under 2 
per cent) before the disappointing interim 
results in April to a nervous 52s. 6d. ahead 
of the final figures last month. These 
showed that, without Evans Medical, turn- 
over for the year rose by seven per cent, 
against three per cent in the first six 
months, and trading profits fell by 4 pet 
cent, compared with 4.4 per cent in the first 
six months. Since then the shares have 
risen to 60s. but publication of the full 
report brought them down to 54s. 14d. to 
give a yield of 2.8 per cent on the 15 pet 
cent dividend. 

Some foreign competitors, spurred by the 
excess capacity which has resulted from the 
growing capital efficiency of the pharm 
ceutical industry, have been particularly 
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fierce competitors. Glaxo sells three-fifths 
of its output abroad and has therefore done 
well to maintain its sales. At home, Glaxo 
has cut the price of some of its products. 
The Ministry of Health still buys from 
foreign drug houses, and this has prompted 
Sir Harry to urge that the present British 
practice of 16-year patents be reviewed. Sir 
Harry says that a shorter period of patent 
monopoly and subsequent royalty payments 
for licences would be incentive enough for 
the maintenance of research. Sir Harry pre- 
dicts still keener competition in export mar- 
kets and though for the first three months 
of the current year sales exceeded those in 
the same period last year it seems likely that 
the cover on the 15 per cent dividend will 
fall below the 3.2 times provided by earnings 
in 1960-61. 


Gomme Holdings 


OMME HOLDINGS, the makers of G-Plan 

furniture, have been hit harder by the 
credit restrictions than many of its competi- 
tors and the final dividend has been passed 
—as the directors forecast it would be when 
they passed the interim. in May. The 
results are worse than was then feared for 
the group was still making a loss at the end 
of July, when the directors had hoped that 
the group would be earning profits again. 
In all, a net loss of £146,000 replaced a net 
profit of £295,000 and despite a sharp 
reduction in stocks, net bank overdrafts rose 
from £518,000 to £842,000. 

Clearly Gomme must raise its sales, but 
the chairman, Mr H. N. Sporborg, says 
that this will be difficult unless the general 
level of demand for furniture rises. Last 
year the group was handicapped by re- 
organisation difficulties, which partly arose 
from the closing down of a factory in High 
Wycombe, but this year the group should 
be able to shorten the delivery times on the 
most popular lines. Already there has been 
some slight improvement ; a loss was made 
in August, but there was a small profit in 
September and October. The cut in over- 
head costs following the reorganisation may 
at last be helping. The 5s. ordinary shares 
at 8s. gd. are only half the price they were 
earlier this year, and are at their lowest 
point since they were first quoted in 
1958. 


Crompton Parkinson 


recent years, not least the one ending 
on June 30th last, the results of 
Crompton Parkinson have been a pleasant 
tminder that not all the companies in the 
heavy electrical industry have fared badly. 
But now the chairman, Mr Albert Parkin- 
son, says that the current year may bring 
lower profit margins on many outstanding 
orders. In 1960-61, when gross profits rose 
by eight per cent from £2,735,000 to 
{2,960,000, the group again encountered 
difficulties in the market for heavy electrical 
Products, notably for transformers whose 
Prices have been unsettled since the Restric- 
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tive Trade Practices Court examined the 
marketing arrangements of the Transformer 
Manufacturers Association. Batteries and 
lamps however did well, and cable prices 
seem to have settled down after the uncer- 
tainties which followed the ending of price 
agreements in the industry two years ago. 
Mr Parkinson remains confident about the 
long-term outlook for the group even in the 
face of competition from manufacturers in 
the common market; but the short-term 
prospects seem to be threatened by rising 
labour costs and by a fall in demand, par- 
ticularly for transformers and _ traction 
equipment. The §s. ordinary shares at 
12s.73d. yield just under 5 per cent on the 
maintained dividend of 124 per cent. 


S. Smith 


HE chairman of S. Smith & Sons, Mr R. 

Gordon-Smith, announced in the full 
report that this group of instrument makers 
is revising its finance and dividend policies. 
In the past decade the group has ploughed 
back £103 million from net equity earnings 
as well as £73 million in depreciation pro- 
visions and the directors now feel that the 
ratio of fixed interest capital to equity 
capital employed (currently one to eight) is 
too low when compared with the ratio of 
fixed assets to net current assets (currently 
rather more than one to one). They there- 
fore propose to add to the existing {£2 
million of fixed interest capital by issuing a 
prior charge stock. This will probably be a 
loan stock. The chairman says that it will 
be medium or long-dated, and that it will 
more than cover the overdraft of the group, 
which stood at £1} million at the beginning 
of August, so as to allow for “ foreseeable 
expansionary requirements” in the next 
few years. The higher capital gearing will 
be welcomed by shareholders, as it may 
herald a more liberal dividend policy. Mr 
Gordon-Smith says that ordinary share- 
holders will get a bigger share of available 
profits than in the last ten years ; but last 
year’s rate of §1 per cent is not to be thought 
as setting a precedent, and he hopes that 
a distribution of 40 to 45 per cent of net 
equity earnings will permit a steady growth 
in dividends. 

The prospects for the current year are 
overshadowed by the Government’s econo- 
mic measures introduced in July and Mr 
Gordon-Smith does not expect the group’s 
sales to the motor industry to show any 
improvement upon the 1960-61 figures, 
which were in any case 27 per cent lower 
than in 1959-60 because of unofficial strikes 
and the fall in demand. He says that sales 
to the domestic appliance industry are un- 
likely to grow this year because of the credit 
squeeze but that sales to the aircraft industry 
should exceed those of the peak year, 1958- 
59. His estimate of gross profits of £3 
million for 1961-62 (compared with 
£2,660,000 in 1960-61) is, as he frankly 
admits, likely to be upset if the motor indus- 
try fails to hit the targets it has set itself 
and if the pay pause breaks down. The 4s. 
ordinary shares at 15s. 6d. yield §.2 per cent. 


London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 30 Nov. 13 Nov. 27 
LAST DEALINGS : Nov. 10 Nov. 24 Dec. 8 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 21 Dec. 5 Dec. 19 


HE stock market has had second 

thoughts about the recent recovery in 
equity prices, and over the week to Wednes- 
day the Financial Times index slipped 
steadily lower, falling below the 300 mark 
on Tuesday ; over the week The Economist 
indicator fell 12.3 points to 356.6. After 
the weekend the decision of the power 
board on the pay claim caused misgivings, 
and these persisted after the Prime 
Minister’s statement on Tuesday. The drop 
in industrial production in September, 
announced on Wednesday, did nothing to 
raise spirits in the market. 

Business in the gilt-edged market was 
slack. , Buyers were interested at first in 
short-dated stocks, but the power board’s 
decision soon frightened them away. The 
possibility of a bank rate cut in the next 
few weeks became more remote and 
Exchequer 3} per cent, 1966, lost +; to 
98:z. But the long and undated stocks 
also lost small amounts: 54 per cent 
Treasury, 2008-12, lost i's to 83/2 and 24 
per cent Consuls were x down at 39. On 
Thursday however prices fell much more 
sharply. 

This week a growing number of sellers 
appeared in the equity market. Bank shares 
lost some of their gains from the previous 
week, though District was an exception and 
put on 2s. to 94s. 6d. Hire purchase houses 
also fell back, but insurance shares moved 
irregularly. Britannic gained % to 154, but 
Legal and General lost 13 to 38. Immedi- 
ately before and after the weekend there 
was a strong demand for brewery shares, 


’ resulting in part from press comment but 


it petered out on Tuesday. Over the week 
Watney Mann gained 3s. to 103s. 3d. 


‘Building shares lost their earlier gains and 


Associated Portland were 3s. lower at 
53s. 6d. xd. ICI shares were on offer over 
much of the week and lost 3s. 54d. to 
60s. 73d. Stores were quiet though J. and 
F, Stone gained Is. 6d. to 30s. 3d. on the 
news of the bonus issue and higher divi- 
dend. Engineering shares had a dull week ; 
BSA lost 2s. 103d. to 19s. 3d. after the 
chairman’s statement and Guest Keen fell 
sharply by 5s. 9d. to 74s. 6d. Metal Box 
lost 4s. to 84s. Electrical shares fell back 
after the forecast of lower profits from 
English Electric which lost §s. 3d. to 26s. 3d. 

Steel shares lost heavily before the week- 
end partly under the influence of a broker’s 
circular. Lancashire Steel lost 3s. to 32s. 
and Stewarts and Lloyds a similar amount 
to 36s. 73d. Among other leaders 
Glaxo lost §s. 6d. to 54s. after the chair- 
man’s warning about future prospects ; 
Beecham was also lower losing 3s. 24d. to 
47s. 63d. Motor shares fell back and BMC 
lost Is, to 14s. 9d. after unfavourable press 
comment. Property shares were fairly 
steady but textiles were dull and Courtaulds 
lost 1s. 103d. to 28s. 74d. 
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; = Sone TS ; 
Price: 196! BRITISH FUNDS | oe | ee a | ee ee lat Two | = rpinary —_ Price, Price, 
GUARANTEED stocks | 5, | 2 et | ee | @) () te) STOCKS 1961 1961 
High | Low | 1961 | 196) § 196] “High ‘Low 
> | £s 4 £8 d. % | % | BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
92', | 883. | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 90!5j¢ | 9027.) 48 7 515 2!] 89/71, | 64/- | 13 ¢| ble | Bareleys:..5....ss.5- £1 | 88/6 | 87/3 
100!., 99 | Conversion 413%. .......565 1962 9913,,; 99136) I 7H & 3:9 100/3 74/3 ieee Sa) Dies es £1 | 92/6 94/6 
96’. 933, Exchequer 3%.........- 1962-63 | 95293, 952732! 4 13 10 5 16 tt! 80/- | 58/7!, 13. ¢ SS) gf SRS cor teees £1 | 67/9 | 66/3 
1015; | 9852 | Treasury 5!'n%.........0025 1962 | 1005), 32) 3 03 5S Zt | 26/41. | 18/71; B. BF Wl Pee cnc es oh ee S/~| 2f- <| 2a/— 
93293, 90', | Exchequer 2!2%........ 1963-64 922935 92273 412 5 5-13- @) 94/6 67/3 19: -¢| Sloe | Midland secs cect £1 | 90/9 89/6 
99193. | 965, Conversion 434%. ...++-+++> 1963 | 98', | 9836 | 4 4 0 519 It | 9773 73/- 7 »b 7 a Nat Provincial ....... £1 88/9 | 87/9 
98°37 | 94! | Conversion 412%. ........+- 1964 9629, | 96253. 4 2 6 | 518 7 | 95/6 | 58/9 | 7!'\2b| 6230 Westminster ‘B’...... £1 | 86/9 | 86/3 
1015;, | 96 Exchequer 5!2% ........... 1966 | 98 | Wn | 218 8 : : z 44/9 35/3 | 4 a] 8 b  Australia& N.Z...£1p.p. | 37/9 | 41/6 
83', 783,, | Funding 3%......-.+--- 1959-69 82!, 823.6 | 415 2 Sie ate «A eas 4 a Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 | 41/6 42/3 
893, 843, Cunding 49, » .00.0.060+ 1960-90 _ 893), 887, 3 10 11 5 .4 51] ¢247 £213; | $2-O5c | $2-05¢ | Bank of Montreal....$10 | £24 £23316 
80', | 745, | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 80';, | 79g 415 2 | 6 2 8!) 393, 2514 8 c| 9 c¢ Bank of NewS. Wales £20 | 27g | - 2734 
85'5 803, Savings Bonds 2!2% .....1964-67 | 8413,,| 841. : 416 7 | 5 ig 3/ 44/9 31/9 10 ¢ 5 o@ | Barclays D.C.O....6506 | 40/- 40/- 
7214, 66!, Savings Bonds 3%......- 1965-75 714346 7it, | 414 8 | 6 4 01 60/7!, 46/71, 7156 71, _Chartered..-......-. . | 53/9 53/9 
84511, | 787, Funding 3% ....-- sees 1966-68 843, | 84, | 41411 | 6 2 2/1 £21 £145, 5/- a | 10/~"b  Hongk’g. & Shang... .$25 | £173, ye 
97! 92!) | Victory 4%.......00008- 1920-76 | 94)! 94, | 37 5; 5 1 OF} 70/6 | 49/9 7!2 4 | b Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/- | 53/3 
863;, | 80l, | cae Beer nko 1969 857, | 85% | 411 8 | 6 27 Fo og a $2:321,¢ $2: ie Royal Bk. Canada. . a | same fa73"¢ 
93516 87 | Conversion 5%..........00- 1971 | 93% | 9216) 4 FI 6 48 “a 6/3 10 by . a | Royal Bk. of Scotland -£! 109/ 40/3 
95'146 88! Conversion 514%. .......+++ 1974 | 92! 6% 92!2* | 2.43 Se tor / 32/- Se b Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 40/6 
73! 66 Treasury 3'5%.......--- 1977-80 | 693,* | 69% 6%) 411 9 6 5 8/}165/- . 95/- 22!2¢ | 22!2¢ |) Hambros ....... £1 fp. |150/- — 150/- 
7, tas eee 31262 ee ae 1979-81 | 693, | 69% | 411 9 | 6 7 OF 89/6 | 59/6 5 b| (2a | Schroders ...... +... £i | 81/3 oe/3 
97916 88'. Funding 5'o% .......00: 1982-84 | 93 92154! 3 18 7 6 3) 21 /' 45/6 | 6!4a) 6!4 b | Union Discount...... £1 | 53/3 - 
59/5 51!- Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 545, 544, | 49 0 dhe t i..80) ae ele ea ee 5/- | 15/10! tae 
88!, | 79). T Bae svictaecaeete 1986-89 | 82!,, | 8113.6) 4 3 11 6 9 21123/6 | 13/- 19 ¢} 5 @! Lombard Banking ...5/- | 13/10!) | 
63! 55 ery ke Ree 1999-2004 | 57134, 5755. ) 4 710 611 ti] 21/9 12/9 | 7'nb 5 a Mercantile Credit ...5/- | 14/4!, 14/4!) 
9455 B15, | Treasury 512%........-. 2008-12 | 84 | 8356 4 3 4 613 10! j210/-  132/- | 22';b| 4 @| United Domins, Txt. ..£1 |156/- 153/9 
653 56!. Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 | 59!3i¢ 5974, | 43 6 617 6! | | | | 
591, | SO!) | War Loan 3!,%....... after 1952 | 523,,*| 513% 42 8 614 INF | BREWERIES, Etc. | | 
59 50; | Conv. 3!:% -....-alter Apr. 1961 | 52! | 513, | 43 4 616 8f| 14/6 II/- 2 Ss. RE oy ccd /- | 14/- | 14/6. 
50%, | 43!, | Treasury $% ..... after Apr. 1966 | 45 | 445 | 4210 615 Sf} 4I/I'2 31/- | 5 a) 8l2b  Distillers.......... 10/-  39/- —-- 38/10! 
44 36! CODE DAY, visben cases eenune } 3934, | 39 3 18 I 6 9 4f | 26/9 13/- | 6'2b; 4 @| Flowers...........- 5/- | 17/6 aan 
= i | - aa. 614 sf] 0/6, S0/- | 1427b) 8 | Guinness.......... 10/-  54/1'. 54/7', 
43, 36! Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 | 37!3)¢ | 37%_ | 4 2 0 14/10', 12/- ae ... | Ind Coope T.A. ..5/- | 14/6 14/9 
917, 853. British Electric 414%... - 1967-69 | 9i'n | 91346 | 446 6 3 27 42/- 30/- 7i5b So | tamer (Distillers) . -10/- 36/- 37/3 
C*| eet 1 gabe ase i ae | oe | aes le 3 8) 1103/3 76/9 = 12 b| 6 | Watney Mann........ 100/3  103/3 
05 4'!, | British Electric 3%..... 2 | 16 | 37/9 =| 26/- 9 | ; ‘ Rha | 37 37/6 
B17, | 747, | British Electric 414%... 1974-79 79% | 79%5 | 467) 6 3 6! re 0 Re Oe é/- ee / 
73! 67 British Electric 3'2%. ...- 1976-79 | VO! i6 } 70! j | | | ‘ BUILDING PAINT Etc. 
847, 783 British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 841, | 8414 | 4 7 10 6 3 8!) gay 44/10'.| 52,6] ~3 @/ Associated Portland...é1 | 56/6* | 53/6* 
82 76 | British Gas 3!9%........ 1969-71 | 81!li¢ | 81%, | 411 1 6 2 714 28/12 | 19/10! 7'4b 4a British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 22/3 ae 
593 513 | British Gar SZ. ...2..0000 1990-95 | 54ig 531316, 41011 6 7 414 26/10', 16/1', 6 a 10 b| Richard Costain..... 5/- | 19/- 17/101, 
75'146) 701 British Transport 3% ....1968-73 75!g | 7434 | 415 6 6 3 81] 13/- 9/4'2 | 10 b 5 a! Crittall Mfg......... 5/- , 10/3* | 10/034* 
307, 74 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 775g* | 77\4g* | 4 8 7 6 4 81} 18/6 10/~ 6 a| !4 6 | International Paints . 4 1/- 10/6 
61716 53> British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 583). 57!346' 413 5 6 8 5 |105/6 | 83/9 | 12'45b; 5 a | London Brick........ | 91/3 91/6 
| | 66/9 | 40/6 217g¢ | 25 c¢ | Rugby Portland ..... sy. | 56/9 55/6 
y 28/4'2 | 18/3 | 12'2b 7'2a | Taylor Woodrow... .5/~ | 23/- 21/6 
Prices, 196) DOMINION AND Price, | Price, Yield, 167/l'2 1119/6 | 7'20a 17')b | Wall Paper Defd...... £1 |130/3 134/- 
H 4 . CORPORATION STOCKS | — | — - 7 | | i cenece, | | 
ig ow ' 
ry i 20/3 145} § 2 | Albright & Wilson. .5/- | ae | Tt 
oot; tite | eS oe 1965-69 | 82 om, | 69 Sides le’ | F's 8 Sl oe ee ee 
101 923, | eine ANSE DESO S pn A eee en | a ae | : . = 81/6 56/3 | Tob 6ualici.. "£1 | 64/- | 60/7! 
72! 64'- BN Be Sire sGin inten hanunese cane - 2 2 | 26/10! 14/6 iO) 6b) CUS lineage So ee + Ape . | 3 
1Ol', | 923. | New Zealand 6% ............0.000. 1976-80 | 3%, = 1 ei Prey | | OP Ry he tes ¥ . / 
80!> 70'- | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% eee eeeee | | 4 | | | j DRAPERY & STORES | 
8I 73 | South Africa 312% ........-5..000000 1965-67 | 80 | 80 | 8 I Ol] 36. |24- | 8 b| 4 «| Boom Pure Drug... 5/- | 28/3* | 27/10, 
59 53' | Southern Rhodesia 419% .........+4+ 1987-92 | 57!, | 57!9 8 10 O!} 9i/101,! 58/6 | 20 b 7',@a | Montague Burton... .10/- | 91/6 91/10!5 
945, 85'; | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 | 883, | 88! 6 12 611 75/03, | 47/7', 55,0 13'3b | Debenhams........ 10/- | 62/- | 61/6 
89 B2t, “| BPO TAG 6 oc scsnswsescecoes 1967-70 | 88', 88!, 6 3 O/} 59/4!, 45/- | §2'a 25 b | EARBS Wes Si cance 5/- 50/7! 50/9 
Oy | iy. SI te xadnn sasesspanresccoenl 1971-73 | 90!, | 88* 6 7 0! | 46/93,  33/4!, | iinb-| 1950 | Meeneet ene... 5/- 37/9 | 38/- 
93 86! | Corporation of London 514% ....---. 1976-79 | 873, | 873, 6 7 O/} 21/1', | 14/3° | 7136] 5 a) Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- 15/934 | 15/63, 
433, 41 CUE cass savas beksnesedah’ after 1920 | 431.* | 43* 6 18 OF 1106/9 | 85/1!) | 32!2b| 15 @| Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 105/-* 105/-* 
le fis PRM I cid nce cetkbebnaale 1980-83 | 833, | 833, | 6 9 O01] 53/10!,| 34/101; 20°b| 10 @ United Drapery..... 5/- | 47/7!y | 47/4! 
93 OR MRSINANE i auscascnccesnvoee™ 1980 | 8812 | 884 6 8 O01} 62/I!; | 50/- | 25 b| 105.0! Woolworth......... 5/- | 53/9 | 53/6 
| | 
| ELECTRICAL & RADIO | 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 48/6 | 28/3 |-10 b| 5 a |B ccnfas20 £1 | 34/6 | 32/- 
aa on | cs 7 ¢ | on pesesls Inds. .5/- | so). | syn 
| | | | 2 20) Ot Aes 6nb 4's o5e «665 £i | 2 2 
| = = | _ = | | = 14/7!, | 1/3 | > @| 90 | Crompton Parkinson.5/- | 13/4! | 12/7! 
4 $ | l $ | § 76/- 54/- 7',a 13% b Decca Record...... 10/- | 68/- 2 67/- 
337. seh : 4 e - | gM. ieee ee ae | 3a. 
Atch. Topeka... | 28'4 | 28 | Boeing......... 47'4 | 473g | Int. Harvester.. | 53 40/6 26/- a 7 ole ish El rrp eron 41 | 3176 26/3 
Can. Pacific..... 247, | 245g | Celanese....... | 36'4 | 363g | Inter. Nickel... | 80!2* 39/6 24/3 a. | 9 bs . is hy re cocece £1 | 29/- 26/3 
Pennsylvania.... | 17 | I7!y | Chrysler....... | 505, 473, | Inter. Paper... | 36! | — ' PA og dak acl a = 
: : ; 72/9 47/ | BaD | * MeO) CORA ParaOns 6.06555 s £1 | 54/ 52/6 
Union Pacific ... | 36'2 | 365g | Col. Palmolive .. | 533g | 53'4 | Kennecott..... | 85 52/3 | 37/6 656 | « Bice AR M fi | 44/- 42/6 
Amer. Electric... | 75'4 | 7634 | Crown Zeller... | 62'g | 61 | Monsanto..... | 567s 63/- 45/3 25 2 <| 25 4 ¢| Th oye ee trees é 57/- 59/6 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 1277, {13414 | Distillers Seag. .. | 46!4 447, | Nat. Distillers. . | 2534 orn Electrical..... i= 
Cons. Edison.... | 83' | 89!4 | Douglas........ | 353, | 36!4 | Pan-American . | 205g ENGINEERING 
int. Tel. & Tel... | 567g | 565g | Dow Chemical... | 757g | 74 | Procter Gamble | 99!5 36/9 | 18/9 9 | Ni | Babcock & Wil , 7 22/6 
South’n. Nat. Gas | 48', | 4914 | DuPont........ 250° 247!.* Radio Corpn... | 582 | a ig) 2 tis tie woman ae EE? 
United Corpn... | 914 | 93g | East. Kodak..... 11053 109!4 | SearsRoebuck. | 923, +f | ara, Bes 7 0b} |= eens” **> - | 33/6 | — 
Western Union . | 42. | 395g | Ford Motor..... 1101105, Shell Oil...... | 4178 Be 2} at | o> sl & tia _ | 4/4\2 | as 4 
DIRE yanecss = 593, | 587g | Gen. Electric ... | 787g | 783, | Socony-Mobil .. 473, : ate | 3/ an 10 a | Rich’ de'y we -, * me 24/10! | sir 
Aluminium ..... | 2734 | 27% General Foods .. 10533 |102', Stand. Oil Ind.. | 4934 a 2 | ane al og se | Ble 08. estg’t ye | 3/6 3) 2 
Amer. Can..... | 47'g | 477g | General Motors. | 527g | 54 Stand. Oil N.J.. | 467g eran of 5 26 | 2!24 | eee se teeee : 32/6 | a 
Am. Smelting... | 64'2 | 62!4 | Goodyear ...... | 47 | 46 — Union Carbide. 131", cae? stats ea 7. lo Mong sins pe ain a, 
Am. Viscose .... | 567g | 553g | GulfOil........ 397g 403, U.S. Steel ..... | 78ly | 77!2 /10', i | Whe) fF ap BP ome y | Pe oe gl /~ | 29/7'2 /7'4 
Anaconda ...... 505g | 52'2 | Heinz.......... | 70! | 72!2 West. Electric... | 405g La | a6 | >| Te eee" *~ e/- oe 
Beth. Steel ..... | 41%, | 40! | Int. Bus. Mach... 598 582 | Woolworth... | 893, Ol | tito, | v0 2a 78 oo ronfounders. ¢ a Jo b 
Se 36/10!, | 19/3 Tish) A a Fiicasns on on ce ioye 22/1!4* | 19/3* 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 14/9 | 9/- 8'2b | 4!,a | George Cohen...... 5/-| 9/10! 9/6 
Se ~~ ees ee oay72 | a4 ; . aes ng - aa teeeee ~. a | Fale 
= : : ; - a | Guest Keen.......... 
196! 425 | Yield 25 Yield 50. Yield | Govt. Yield [34/7 | 18/3 4 a! 12 b| Head Wrightson..... 5/- | me 21/9 
industrials, % Rails % | Utilities | % Bonds 100/3 68/3 5 a| 7 bj| MetalBox........... £1 | 88/- | -84/- 
= sal casita eee ace | 22/6 | 14/- 4 a| 10 b| Ransome & Maries...5/- | 15/6 | 15/3 
Oct. 25 71. 77 | 2-83 | 34°30 | 4-75 64-67 | 3-04 | 98-91 3-99 | 50/6 | 34/6 | 3 a| 7 b|! Renold a £1 | 43/6 | 43/6 
Nov. | | 2: 4:16 | 4:77 | 65-09 3-02 | 89-43 3°94 | 44/11. | 29/71, | 17! 10 a | Simon Engineering ..5/- | 32/10!.*, 32/6* 
» 8 74°Si | 2-74 | 34-50 4-73 | 66-90 | 2:94 | 89-43 3°94 | 85/6 | 54/- a "a 7 b | Tube Investments..... 2 68/3" | 63/3* 
» 75-3) | 2°72 | 34-59 4°72 67-97 2-90 | 88-80 , 4-00 38/4!, | 25/9 Ftob Bisa | VIGNOEE 6 os s.c0.cescee's 27/- | 25/10!, 
» 22 75-40 | 2:77 | 34:14 4:79 | 67-80 2-91 68-60 | 400 | 84/6 | 64/6 | 30 | 10° b | Ward (Thos. W.)..... fl 65/- | 65/6 
— —_---———— - | | 22!2b | Woodall-Duckh ‘ | 20/- 
425 Industrials:—High, 75-49 (Nov. 21). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). ~~. |e of See ee ee ee. Le 
*Ex dividend. 7 Tax free. + Assumed average life 734 years. § The net redemption yields allow Tor tax at 7s. 9d. in &. | Ex capitalisation. 7 Ex rights. 


(b) Final dividend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 


(d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. 


(f) Flat yield. 


(d) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


Yield, 
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(a) Interim dividend. 
‘1’ To latest date. 











THE EC 
Prices, 19¢ 
High | lc 
| 
34/- | 17/ 
15/- 7/ 
74/- 54/ 
15/6 it/ 
19/3 + ta 
107/9 65/ 
35/6 25/ 
14/03, , 10/ 
50/- | 38/ 
20/10! 14/1 
-, | SOf 
51/6 =| 38/' 
71/9, | 65/ 
2/3 | 60/ 
( 
32!51¢ 7, 
88/4!5, 51/1 
§0/6 42; 
39'. | BBN 
46/~- 100/- 
— 1156/: 
| 18 
3/3 38/1 
129/3 100/: 
18/10, | 12/1 
86/6 | 66/1 
48/6 | 37/€ 
10/- | 6,- 
88/9 52/2 
101/- 77/7 
18/6 14/- 
33/3 21/6 
41/3 | 31/4 
28/1144 | 21/6 
N/- | 49/9 
33/3 | «15/9 
46/3 | 29/3 
168/9 110/~ 
67/3 43/- 
108/9 72/6 
68/6 40/- 
25/3 15/3 
125/- 73/9 
54/3 37/6 
64/6 41/1C 
157/6 1013 
28/6 | 15/9 
15/3, | 55/- 
63/6 | 58/3 
11/7! 7/1 
g/t | 4/7! 
30/9 18/3 
81/6 48/- 
159/41, 110/- 
$159! $104 
18/9 10/9 
45/- 30/- 
44/3 17/9 
| 
51/3 | 33/- 
49/6 | 31/9 
52/- | 36s— 
£1Stig | £1059 
139/71, 108/9 
41/3 | 24/3 
| 
14/7'. | 9/10 
oe 57/6 
23/9 | 17/9 
66/3 43/6 
56/6 | 42/- 
34/3 37/6 
68/9 _ 48/- 
LT 
i96n | 
Oct. 18 
1» ae 
Nov. -f 
» 
15 
22 
1961 | 
Nov. 16 
ae 
20 
21 
22 
Hi 


LTT 
* Yields based 


Guinness, 22' 
United Steel 
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Ficah Prices, 196! | Last Two | ORDINARY | Price, | Price, Yield, Prices 1961 | Last Two | 


< 









! 









} 
| Price, | Price, | Yield, 































































Dividends | Nov. I5, Nov. 22, Nov. 22, Cover Dividends | ORDINARY = | Nov. I5, | Nov. 22, Nov. 22, Cover 
aan a (a) (b) (e) STOCKS 1961 | 1961 1961 | Sect; Mane) (a) (b) (c) STOCKS | 196! | 1961 | 1961 | 
: | | et becky ae | } 
’ { "4 | | . 4 i . j \ 
| .% | % |. 00D & roBacco | a) Fo pmo tiSCELLANEOUS | | 
34/- | 17/42 |} 10 ¢} 10 c} Allied Suppliers....10/— | 18/41,*| [9/4'2 | 5-16 2'4 | 31/- 21/76 | 10 @} 6 | Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 25/6]} | 25/9I} | 5-83 | 234 
i | dae | Oe g| iad | Senos Ree eet oe | ee | he ae oe Sl © et eee ee ee ee) 
74/- | }- 42 We siete Gcasudacoud 54/9 4 ! 2 14 a) am Group..... - | 50, } -f 4 
ig | TN09 | titam | trp | Brooke Bond B ..215-| isto | 1978 | 440 | ata hss | SIs. | Sol yb | Benish Manche... eE 13179 | 31/10! O57 | 2. 
19/3 12/6 | 2'23¢) 10 b | international Tea ....5/- | §2/10', | 12/10'2} 4-85 | Itz | 28/4I, | 14/9 | 6236 4 a | British Oxygen...... 5S/- | 15/6 | S | 3-68 2 
107/9 65/- | 1056b/ 5S. a} j. Lyons ‘A’.......... £t | 74/9* | 72/9* 4°35 4 | $3/- | 7/10! | z:% 3 a} British Ropes ....... 5/- | 9/7'2 | | 5-41 2'4 
35/6 25/9 | 9 b} S$ a} Ranks.........0+-. 10/- | 30/3 29/9 4:70 | 2 70/- 44/9 5 b 7'53a) Dela Rue. .. ad eteue 10/— | 55/6* | save | 4-21 2 
14/034 | 10/4'y | 7'pb| = -2!2 a | Spillers....... dneewe 5/- | 11/6 11/6 | 4°35 2 50/- (31/9 20 ¢| T7t,a: Gestetner ‘A euiget*A 4i/- | 2/- | 2-50 34 
50/- 38/7'5 | 9 b | 2.0} Fate & fylt...secpeze EI | 48/7!y , 46/7'2 5-15 2 73/9 | 52/6 | ee ae eee 59/6 54/- 2-78 34 
20/10! | 14/10'5; 5 a} 9 b | Unigate............ 5/- | 15/108, 15/3 4-59 2 57/6 42/- | 2S 12 b Harrisons & Cr. Bera 7} 45/6 47/3 | 6-35 2'5 
ae 30/9 | 12Py¢ | Lisa — set Tobac. 10/a oe a 3-70 24 = Re } = . | : @ ps gg Pea tdnnnekt 5/- es | Ws 5-14 a 
5t/ | allaher ......+-+-- - | . - | a OPd . 1. cece eeecees - | 4 
71/9, | 65/3 | 14 b ae imperial Tobacco.....£1 | 68/9 67/- | 6-7t | 13% noe /3 sé/3 pia } 4, a I c. Teens Pete tctal “él 97/3 | = = 24 
| | j - 2¢)} 2¢ ational nning . | 40/- = | 6-3.) 
INSURANCE | } 37/3 | 29/6 a! 10 b)} Powell Duffryn..... -10/- 3/- | 34/9 : + 2g 
15'g | 89346 +55 b +50 2 Bricannic .........-- 5/- | 141, IStg | 2-83 | 35/6 | 24/7, | 15 b| 5 a} Radio Rentals....... 5/—| 33/6 | 33/9 c= 3 
36/3 | 60/6 | 25 20 a| Commercial Union ..5/- | 68/6 | 69/- | 3-26 37/6 | 18/9 | Tha| IS b| Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 33/- | 30/3 | 3.72. 2h 
ea $t/fol, 41-176 tat i7e oe Soe aaj — py | o-g 41/10! | as 12d a? nee pas terrosee 3 | 3/38 | 3-61 ie 
eneral Accident... .5/- Py . c | € } Sette Fence ee cess - -73 «| 2h 
60/6 42/7. 40 b| 35. a | Guaraian.........-. 5/-|55/- | S2/- | 2-56** 28/4', | 21/3% | 11'26| Blp@| Thomas Tiling... aj | 257109 | 24/9 | 3-43 | 2 
39!5 2314 110 b| 80 a} Legal & General..... 5/- | 39g | 38 1:25 | ... | 78/- | 54/6 | 12 ¢} 4 a/| Turner & Newall... .. £l | 60/6 56/9 4-23 | 24 
Me/~ 100/- | Il'nb | sre Northern & Empl.....£1 30/3 135/—- | 2-96 | 42/- | 32/6 1S'pb | 9%-47a | Unilever ........... S/- | 40/6* | 42/-* | 2.92 | 3% 
V4 272/6 i's6/3 70 b | 20 a| Pearl ..........-0.. 5/- 223/9 (223/9 | 3-28 | 11539 | 834 | 13 b| @ a| UnileveoN.V. .....i2f1. | tt we | [Bs 2-19 | 3's 
| jis 't1831 ¢ 420815 c | Prudential “A’.......4/- | 25% | 25% | 2-68 | 6 | 13/9 | 10 b) S aj United Glass........5/-| I7/- | 17/3 | 4-35 | 22 
V4 49/3 38/10'g;  ... | DOM, cvdnaacedden S/- | 47/- | 46/3 | 3-24**| 2. 1 42/11, | 29/3 | t105gb | t4iga | United Molasses ....10/— | 29/9 29/9 8-23! 
“e 29/3 100/3 | 1NNg6 | 71,0 } Royal Exchange ...... £1 1113/9 1138/9 | 3-30 | | | 
SHIPPING 
| MOTORS & AIRCRAFT os . % 
ISOly | 12/10! me | 12l)6 | British Motor ....... 5/- | 5/9 (14/9 | 678 a. On a3 | oo Ped | Brit. & Com’ wealth. 2 | 30 30/— eer | 2 
2 86/6 66/I'5 | 20 ¢) 20 c | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- | 86/4', | 85/9 | I-17 734 24/9 | 6/6 | We oe ¢ ere ic * 
2 9/6 | 37/6 | Il ¢ 5 a! Rolls-Royce.......... £1 | 38/6 | 37/6 5-87 | 2% 50/6 | 31/6 EOE ice | 7-09 ' 
2 10/- | 6/— | 12 ¢| 4 © Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/—| 6/7! | _6/3 2-56 Lisz, |lo/- | Tha. 10 b| Bes eae an 
3 88/9 | S2/24e | 1S b! Tha!) ACV.......4 aes’ £1 | 74/1', | 71/3 4-49 2,1 8%— jovi, | 325] 3 ol fe | 875 | | 
2! ie | he 5 § 2, c | Leyland Powers hen } w2/s | ishtot .$ si, | 79 | ¥27- 24 MWre, he / | = ge 
2 - a ristol Aeroplane ..!0/- ' 2 : 4 ' i | ae 
13, 33/3 | 21/6 | 15 ¢\ 5S a| Hawker Siddeley.....£1 | 23/- 21/10'2 | 9-69** IN B/- | H/10%2 | eo) ee | Royal Mail.... 12/42 | EN/1O'n) g.42 Tih 
41/3 | 31/412 | t4 a) f5!b | Dowty Group...... 10/- | 33/- | 31/4'2 | 4-94 2'4 | | } 
/i1"4| 2iye | 1586¢| 5a | Dunlop Rubber ....10/— | 28/t1'z | 28/7'2 | 5-53 | 2 _ STEEL Po 
2!, R/- 49/9 | 2a N14 | Joseph Lucas........; £1 | 57/4!2* 56/10/.* 4-84 2! | 81/3 | 48/6 6. ok 106 ei vexacess use £1 | s2/4t, | 49/102 42 | 4!2 
2, 33/3 15/9 30 ¢j| Nil a| Pressed Steel........ S/- | 17/4'2 | 16/634 |... | Ng 1 43/74) | 24/- «| =«6'pb | = -3'gaa | Dorman Long........ ra 24/10" | 2 ue 8-08 22 
2 46/3 29/3 | 1S ¢ | 1!'n¢ Triplex Holdings oe | 36/3 | } 35/— | 3:57 | 2M a ae | He | a ——— Kanes . 3h, | | a | 6-88 | 32 
| } | | - | a | 3out urnam....-+.«- | 2 2: 10-16 | 
11, MINES 47/8'g 30/- | 7lzb)} 5 a, Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 32/41, | 31/- |g. 2, 
13, 168/9 | E10/~ | 50 b| 40 a\ Anglo-American....10/— 140/- 140/- | 6°43 I'y | 57/4! | 36/412 | 15 i | 5 @ | Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 7 | 36/7', | a | 36 
34 67/3 43/- 6!4b 183, b | Consolid. Gold Fields.£1 | 64/- 62/- | 8-06 2 68/7', | 42/- o be 6.6 re Summers ......-£1 | 45/10! | 43/4t5 | 6-92 234 
ily 108/9 72/6 | 15 a@;| 20 bj| General Mining...... £1 | 90/- 91/3 7-67 2 55/7'2  38/- 12 b| 4-8a | United Steel......... £l | 41/7', | 38/442 | gag 3 
| 2M, 68/6  40/- 120 b+ 40 a Union Corporation ..2/6 | 58/9 58/- 6-90 3 63/6 | 46/- 834b {| 6!4a | Whitehead .......... £1 | 48/3 | 48/- 6-25 3" 
| 25/3 15/3 40 a: 40 b' Daggafontein ....... /- | 17/6 17/- 23-53 It, | | | | | 
ae OSs (ae B21 | ieee ee coann TUE Se S 
| 2% a artebeestfontein . . 10/- | 48/— | 10- 2 | 42/7!, | 23/10") 7b) 5 English Sewing Cotton £I | tt, | 24/00 ag | 
| 3 64/6 41/1012, 50 a) 60 b President Brand.....5/- | 53/9 52/6 | 10-48: Ii 31/10; 20/l!;| 5 °a| 10 6 ide él | ya 20/113 in | 2 
| i 57/6 101/3 | 90 a| 120 b | Western Holdings ...5/- 123/9 '21/3 | 8-66 I'4 | 70/41, | 45/3 \71,b  7!za} Lancashire Cotton... .£1 | 50/3 | 48/3. | 19.36 | I!2 
| 2 28/6 | 15/9 | ... | 8t3a | Winkelhaak........ 10/- 20/- 19/9 beskiie] Sia 47/6 28/4', | 55¢b 334@ | Courtaulds .......... £t | 30/6 | 28/7! 6-70 1B, 
2! 15/3 55/- 3623b | 13!3a | Chartered......... 15/- | 58/- 57/3 | 13-10 241 8/9 | 5/71; | 9136 4 a | Illingworth Morris...4/~ | 6/Ily | _6/4'2 | 9.37 ity 
63/6 51/3 20 a| 60 b | Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- | 55/6 | 56/— | 14-29h | 134 | 7573 | 62/- 13 b; 8 a) West Riding Worsted .£1 | 74/- | 75/- 5-60 2 
W/7!y | T/LO'g| 4tliga 9 b | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 8/- e/-. | 8-S6h; 2 37/3 26/3 7'zb | 2!ga | Woolcombers........ fl | 2/1 } 28/1" 7-1 2 
24 G/t'a | 4/72 | Mea} 8 b| Roan Ancelope...... S/— | 4/7'2 | 4/7'2 | 13-15h) Ia | 20/71, | 12/112 | 3° €| 6 | Bradford Dyers ...... £1 | 12/6 | 12/6 , 9.69 | LM 
2 30/9 18/3 15 a| 17!2b | Tanganyika Cons... .10/- bey 18/3 17-81 |... | 16/21, | 11/6 T',@, 1334b | Calico Printers ...... 5p | 12/9 12/72 | F-99700 3'4 
IH, 81/6 48/- 1334b 33,a | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 51/3 48/- | 7-29 13,4 55/10!, | 38/6 aaa! Coats, Patons & B.....£1 | 42/9 | 41/7, 6-017 2 
| > a ‘ ser ae ws De Roars ee Reg. .5/- as sia e | 4] 43/712 | “9/10 | 3 @ 10 b | Jute Industries. veces lOfm | H7= | 10/10 | P95 | 3 
ic | c | Internat. Nickel ..,n.p.v. ° el geo oa ' rt 
| 24 18/9 | 10/9 27126 | Tlzq | London Tim.........4/- | 16/I'p | 16/7!2 | 8-42 | nf |e oe oe coral £1) 23/9 | 23/10") | g-3a | 
I, 45/- | 30/- 20 ¢| 27!g¢ Rio Tinto.....6..-- 10/- | 40/7'4 | 39/413 j 6-98 | Il, ! TRUSTS, LAND & i 
| a 44/3 | 17/9 52! ¢ | 20 a | Tronoh ..ceeeeeeee-S/= | 30/6 30/- | 8-75 | PROPERTY 
’ | 70/- | 52/6 | [2t2a| 25 b} Alliance Trust....... S/-| 64/9 | 65/- d "4 
olL a 24 | | a) | 2-88 | 
rR ri) J é 2| 42/6 | 37'2b, 12tn@| B.ET. ‘A’ Defd...... S/-' 53/9 |53/9 | See | UF 
| 51/3 | 33/- +6 94b t2 78a British Petroleum ....£1 | 36/: I ain — z 20/- 12/7!, | 107¢ | 10 2¢| Cable & Wireless. .8/- | 17/- | W7ytt, 46 13 
j 49/6 31/9 t67eb f2!24 Burmah Oil .........£1 | 34/6 / | 4 65/9 47/- | 0c Blea } City Centre Props. . 5/= | 59/- | 58/- 3 
| tg 2/- | 367- | 13%4b | Gla | Castrol... creer st0/— | 39/9 | 39/9 | 5-03 | 2' | $222 | Gls W5| 7Bt2e | Chee Lond Real Prop et | e073 | 78/6 | 2-184 34 
2 EiStig | £10Sg 3-87c | Iga | Royal Dutch.......20 fl. | E117%— | £11%— | 4-07 234 100/7!4 | 72/6 7-040 | 9-04b | H n’s Ba <a 88/9 @3/9 2-80 | 13 
2!, 139/71, 108/9 (20 : c sd a | Shell Transport ......£1 /I 15/9 12/3 | 6-06 | 36/- 2 22/3 4 bl “ e — Securitas... tay 1 337— | 3I/Ity | 3-84 | 4 
B 41/3 | 24/3 Ultramar..... ere 26/3 ye ame 38/3 | 26/6 ae t3@-| Lond. Cnty. Frechid: 1o/e | 36/9 | 35/9 | 1-33 ; 
2 PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | | | 
I, 14/7', | 9/1045] 10 b 5 a Daily Mirror........ S/— | 12/10!) 12/t'g | G19 | IN, | TEA & RUBBER i 
34 91/- 57/6 8 b 4 a| W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’.£1 | 68/6 7T2/=- | 3-33 2 47/6 40/6 t25 b 772 Cons. Tea & Lands ...£t | 46/6 | 46/3 | 19-42 I 
= 
4 23/9 17/9 ots 10 @ | Thomson Org’n. sacra 23/6 22/- | 5-45** 2 35/6 28/9 t3 a fil b kai (Assam) ........ £1} 32/9 | 33/9 13°54 | 2% 
| 234 66/3 43/6 834b 5 a! Bowater Paper.......£1 | 48/6 | 45/9 | 6-01 Ita } tt/- 8/3 | Nuwara Eliya ........ él 8/3 a Res ee 
| 3 56/6 | 42/- 16 c} § a Albert E. Reed.......£1 43/6* | 42/-* | 7-62 — I'2 | 6/10'2| 3/1012) 29g, 12ip@ | Highlands&Lowlands2/-| 4/3 | 4/3 | 19-61 | ii, 
54/3 | 37/6 Sab) 4 | Seletibs..cccsves a | 39/3* 13/6" | 6-49 © 13, | 7/41. | 4/9 10 a! 35 b/} London Asiatic...... 2/-| _4/10',| 5/- | 18-00 | 2 
68/9 48/- w RT 16a Wiggins Teape....... | 50/-* { ; 50/3* 5°57 2 93/- a 37'2b| 10 a United Sua Betong ...£1 | | 7aé-° | 7076* 13-48 i ty 
1 { } t | 
234 
ii - ek Set ee ee = in ahaha Ui hie eons heated 2 nameeaoes 
1h : The , Economist Indicator CS <a) . | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
| 2M, i961 | Indicator | Yield % | 1961 | Allied vest | October 25 November 22 | sini Sect | October 25 | November 22 
a ered : pie investors: | Save & Pros. Gp.: 
2! : | | : | | Elect. & Ind. D.. 9/tt 10/7! 1o/tt 10/10 Insurance Units. | 15/8 16/8! | 17/6! 18/8 => 
13, Os ae 302-7 5. 3 High | Low | Metais & Mins. - 13/9 14/8" | «14/4—«15/3* | Bank insurance: | 6/7, ze 2/313 ZA 
1 ‘ ; pcaeerineae ee reer etree ; ife Office: nk Units .... | 9/- 6 
2 ww 2.) ee <2 gi “Erith ineUnia| ato, s7t;* | Sl 5/4 Investment Ta. | 6/8l. 7/2¢ | 7/0 76 | 
23, . gl Se Aca (May 10) | (Oct. 18) } 4/10'2 5/12 / / Consol’d. BITS. 13/0!2 13/11 [4/1 [5/- , 
2 >. & | Si: | “Unie Tete Fund: | Crosby income: | 47, IG | ae at 
4 = a —_ — caqummnpnpenishegetiiennien . . . 2 
| 3h AE&GUn.Tst. 13/11 14/8 14/7! seep | . SCGQBND cc acuse | 4/8 5/- 4/ilt, 5/3" | 
2 Financial Times Indices Commonwealth sy tovae tole 2 10/10t,* | F’ Senmbaves.o.... 4/6, 4/10', | 4/8 5/- 2 
2h 1961 Index ¢ Ord. | Fixed ei Bargains | Orthodox Unit. 12/41, 13/1" 13/4 14/4 | ! 
: Yield | Intt | “Yieig. | Marked Municipal s Sen: ei” aie a is Shield Fd. Mngrs.: 
; : r : a i } i f } ' f 
2 Noy | Sosa. | By | esse. | oar | ists | M&GGen Tse | iter 12/2 | 12% iaol, | et UsTund) 4/22 46 | 46 4/9 
| is, * 20; 301-4 | 5-23 | 83-83 6-39 16,115 | Mid. ind. &Gen.| 6/51, G/il | 9/1, 9/T, | | 
Bat > a 299-1 5-27 83-60 6:41 13,615 | P. Hill, Higginson, | Dillon Walker: 
+e ma i 22 296-2 5°33. 83 -64 6-43 _ 11,926 evgy omdhet rane: case ss hats ———— Un. | 2/634 2/934" | 2/8, = 2/TINg 
| High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 284-7 (Oct. 16). rit. Sharehidrs. 2 2 13/ 4/- Icon Trust... | 4/3 4/7t, | 4/4! 4/9* 
— ‘et uly 1, 193¢—100, “3928100. | BSintern'l. ... | 9/9 © 10/5° | 10/1 10/9 Unicorn Trust. | 5/9 6/24 | 6/2! 6/7", 
; date. : —— — — — nino aaat * > 





Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 11%. Calico Printers, 20%. City & Centre Props., 25!3%. Coats, Patons & B. 12'5%. Guardian, 262 3%. 


Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%. Ind Coope, T.A., 12% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 105,° Midland Bank, [5 Royal Ass iomso 
United Steel, *i2- 3% Woodall-Duckham, yi ' - , i ~ e ieee ee 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 18, 1961, there was an ‘‘abovee 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £7,907,000 
compared with a surplus of £53,801,000 in the previous week anda 
deficit of £12,819,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “‘below-line”’ of £32,945,000 leaving 
a total cumulative deficit to date of £717,623,000 compared 
with £726,879 000 in 1960-61. 


| 
Week | Week 








April |, April 1, 
| 1960, | 1961, | ended | ended 
£'000 | Estimate Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
1961-62 19, 18, 19, 18, 
1960 1961 1960 1961 
Ordinary | 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500] 829,471) 953,668] 18,573) 19,279 
POO Six isaa's 210,000 45,300 52,400} 1,500}; 1,400 
Death Duties ..| 240,000] 143,000) 162,300] 4,800) 4,200 
ee eee 94,000 56,200| 62,100] 1,500; 1,100 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... | 325,500] 183,700, 227,800} 4,900) 8,000 
Other Inland} 
Rey. Duties.. 





50 soe soe on 
3,598,000] 1,257,721 | 1,458,268 31,273| 33,979 


1,550,000] 945,905 1,036,086] 30,754| 33,877 
960,000} 641,885) 657,900} 19,820) 27,220 








Total Inland Rey. 
















Customs....... 
BMD eins cers 











Total Customs 


| 
and Excise... | 2,510,000] 1,587,790 | 1,693,986} 50,574) 61,097 











Motor Duties .. 155,000 39,187, 47,235 539 
PO (Net Recpts) | si ss nn dag 
Broadcast —< 40,000 18,300 1 23,800 768) 4,700 
Sundry Loans 40,244 l, 
Miscellaneous f | 205000] 74'254) ¢ 160,005) 473) ¢ 1,097 





































i ee 6,508,000 | 3,017,496 | 3,383,294] 84,088 | 101,412 
Ordinary | 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 392,899) 430,569] 14,729, 21,371 
Payments to N. | 
Ireland Exch.| 92,000 49,996! 52,314 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 15,000 7,282 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 , 4,883 8) 18 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 2,929,372 | 3,183,258 81,800 87,600 
ROR sisnext 5,961,902 | 3,376,887 | 3,678,306 96,537 | 108,989 








Sinking Funds. . 23,440 23,944 370| 330 


“ Above-line ” 


ogo 382,831| 318,956] 12,819| 7,907 
“ Below-line ’’ Net Expen- 
MGI... dsncuoaseuch 344,048| 398,667] 28,378) 32,945 








726,879 | 717,623 


165,166 177,427] 5, 


Total Surplus or Deficit 41,197 40,852 


Net receipts from: 


| 
Tax Reserve Certificates 253) 1,614 
Savings Certificates..... 43,800| — 17,200 900; -—400 
Defence Bonds ........ 68,648; 17,920] 2,131 170 
Premium Savings Bonds. 36,770) 26,600 600 | 500 
Di iisentcivnses 314,384) 204,747| 6,004 1,884 





* Net receipts to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £5 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Treasury Bills | a | 





: ene an 
| | Public Bank of oating 
| Tender Tap Dept. Engiand Debt. 
eee ee 
1960 | 
Nov. 19 | 3,680-0 | 1,497-9 | 240-1 | 5417-9 
| } | ‘ 
1961 | | 
Aug. 19 | 3.2900 | 1,732:5 | 316-8 1-5 | 5,340-7 
» 26) 3,280-0 | 1840-0 | 201-9 | 2-3 | 5,324-1 
Sept. 2| 3.2600 | 1855-3 | 239-4 | ... | 5,354-8 
» 9 | 3,240-0 | 1886-4 | 221-4 | . | 5,347-9 
” 16 | 3,340-0 | 1905-2 | 229-5 | | 5,374-7 
23 | 3,220-0 | 1,928-7 | 228-3 | | 5,377-0 
, 30) 3,220-0 | 2,018-6 | 283-7 | 5,225°3 
Oct. 7 | 3240-0 | 1,998-1 | 207-2 er 5,445-3 
, 14] 3.2600 | 2003-4 | 208-7 |... 5,472:2 
21 | 3.2700 | 1997-8 | 183-1 | ou. 5,450-9 
28 | 3,280-0 | 2,003-2 | 211-5 te 5,494-8 
Nov. 4 | 3,280-0 | 2,063-7 | 201-1 0-8 | 5,545-5 
, Ut} 3.290-0 | 1,990:7 | 216-9 .. | 5,497-6 
3,310-0 | 1,976-2 250-6 .. | 5,536°8 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


a. HE syndicate of discount houses raised 
its bid for the £220 million of 91-day 
bills on offer at last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender by 2d. to £98 13s. 1d., and received 
56 per cent of its application, The average 
rate of discount fell by 7.78d. to 
£5 7s. 9.71d. per cent. 

Lombard Street now sees little prospect 
of a further reduction in Bank rate this 
year. In these circumstances the bill rate 
is relatively low, and the chances are that in 
the next few weeks it will fluctuate around 
this level, as the syndicate manceuvres to 
maintain its bill portfolios. The authori- 
ties seem to be intent on keeping the rate 
around its present level, since the market 
was forced to borrow at Bank rate from the 
Bank of England on each of the first three 
days of the week. 

By contrast money has been available 
fairly freely in. the Local Authority mort- 
gage market this week. The 7-day rate has 
fallen } per cent to 6 per cent. This weak- 
ness in the rate is attributed partly to the 
success of direct advertising by the local 
authorities. This success is understand- 
able since the rates offered are still around 
6} per cent, the level they reached after 
Bank rate went to 7 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % 
612%, Z/I1/6l).... 6 (Wednesday): 
Deposit rates Bank bills: 

(7 days’ notice): 60 days ...... 55g-Sllig 
DNFUB noche 000s0 3 months.... 55g—Silig 
Discount houses... 4-4!4 4 months.... 55g—Sl!i¢ 
Local Authorities. . 6 6 months.... 55g—534 

Call money: Fine trade bills: 
Clearing banks’ 3 months.... 634-7!) 

minimum ...... 43, 4months.... 634-7! 

Day-to-day........ 433-5! 6 months.... 7 
N YOR 
Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 

rate: a fe eee 2-516 

(from 3'2%, 11/8/60) 3 i MD ccteeaons 2-537 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Nov. 15, 
1961 


Nov. 22, 


| Nov. 23, 
1961 


(£ million) 1960 








Issue Department* : ! 
2,237°5 |2,316-9 | 2,323-6 
62° 


Notes in circulation....... 








Notes in banking dept..... | 2°8 58-4 51-7 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,298-0 2,374-0 2,374:0 
Other securities.......... 0-7 | 0:8 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 1 0:4 | O44 | 304 
Coin other than gold coin . | i 0:3 | 0:3 
Banking Department : | { 
Deposits : | | | 
PUBNE BCCOUNCS...5..000060% 14-6 1-5 12:6 
Special deposits .......... | (50°3 | 232-7 | 232-7 
a ee re 262-4 252-6 242-0 
CMUMEE wi ope saves eee | 65-4 71-9 68-6 
Wes oh isdacs3y dives | 492-8 | 568-7 | 555-9 
Securities : | | 
HONORE oc owes cssece 384°5 449-4 | 429-3 
Discounts and advances.... 43-3 58-6 72:8 
car acherdcunesounes 19-1 19-3 19-1 
POM shackbsbeeasstece . | 446°9 527-3 521-2 
Banking department reserve . 63:8 | 59-3 52-6 
% | % % 
*UPEMEBEMON  Suiycd as ua chaa'ws 12-9 10:4 | 9-4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,375 million on 
November 8th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 





| Amount (£ million) 





Date of 








{ . Average | Allotted 
Tender Offered — Rate of | at Max. 
| | si Allotment | Rate * 
day 63 day | Ss. a Ta 
Nov. 18 250-0 30:0 | 432-7 93 5-93 69 
1961 | 
Aug. 18 250:0 | 379-6 134 1:83 | 61 
> = 260 -0f 409-9 134 0-12 39 
Sept. | 250-0 | 379-8 134 0-50 | 48 
a = 260-0 | 441-6 132 10-81 60 
a 250-0t 407-0 131 10-99 59 
oe 250-0 383-3 130 6-51 65 
ar 270-0 447-9 131 0-48 | 39 
Oct. 6} 260:0 397-9 122 5-80 57 
x AS} 260-O+ 419-0 120 2-28 59 
» 20 250-0 416-1 118 5-35 51 
i ae 250-0 431-2 114 6-57 66 
Lil wiser Dsiantinsnes 
91 day 63 day 
Nov. 3 200-0 60-0 412-7 108 6-10 63 
»~ | Zar’ 40-0 458-9 108 5-49 44 
» 17] 220-0 50:0 430-2 107 9:71 | 56 


| | | 
* On November I7th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 13s. Id. 
secured 56 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £220 million 91 day bills and 
£60 million 63 day bills. + Allotment cut by £10 million. 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





| Effective Limits 


November 22 November 16 











November 1!7 


Market Rates : Spot 


| | 
| November 18 | November 20 November 2! | November 22 








United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2:°81!,-53 | 2°87 1616 2-81 !p-5 2-81 !5-53 2-81!5-53 2°81 !4-5, 
Canadian $ eee 2914-38 “91 N 4-38 2°91 14-3 2915 16-716 2:923g-'. | 2 92" 4-3g 
French Fr 13-622-14-027 13 -82!g-3, 13 -82!5—33 13-82!5-3, 13-82-82!,4 13-81'4-'2 | = 13-81-81", 
Swiss fr. 2... 11-94-12°547_ 12-17!,-34 12-17'4-'2 | 12-17lg-'p | 12-17-1174 12+ 1615-34 | 12- 1653-75 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 140: 10- | 140-07!5- | 140-07!2- 140-12!4- 140-12!,- 140: 15- 
| 142-05 iS | 12! | 12!, 17!, , 17!, | 20 
Dutch Gld 9 -983,-10-28!, 10-137g-14!g 10- 1334-14 10-135g-7g | =10- 1334-14 10-°1334-14 , 10-137g-14!s 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11 -037-11-365 11-27-27'4 11 -27-27'4 11-27-27'4 | 11-+267g-27'g 11 -267g-27', 11 -27-27', 
Portug. Esc. .. ai 80-20-30 80-18-28 | 80-18-28 80-18-28 80-18-28 80 - 18-28 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 174634-47!4 174634-47!4 174634-47!4 174634-47!4 1747-47! 1747-47! 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!,-14-70 14-547g-55!, 14-°5434-55 14-545,~7, 14-54!g-3, 14-54-5414 | 14-54-54!) 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-39-3914 19-3914-!, | 19-39! 4-!5 19-39! 4-!5 19-39l4-1, 19 -39!5-34 
Not wegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20-04'4-') | 20-04'4-' | 20-04'4-'5 20-04'4-'5 | 20-037g-04!, | 20 -03-03', 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
Cininnld Gated Bcc ciesceesises 34—5gc. pm | 34—5gc. pm Nig—9igc. pm | 'yg—9igc. pm |  34—5gc. pm 34—5gc. pm 
MIE 6.500.050 am cae sae oh ve I-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm | I ig—'5 6c. pm 1-7gc. pm 
RNa. 65s5 ah sce kee eRSAS 3S 234-2! 4c. pm 2!4-2¢. pm 2'9-2c. pm =| 2!o-2c. pm =| 2!2-2c. pm 2!5-2c. pm 
RENN cs 54a kaa wanes Heraeus 4-3!oc. pm 4-3!oc. pm 4-3!oc. pm 37g-33gc. pm | 4!4-334c. pm 41 4—334c. pm 
ER Bs soos pace swiss sod rains 30-20c. pm | 28-18c. pm 28-18c. pm 27-17. pm 27-17¢. pm 27-17. pm 
POA ROA Ns 655 0s o:eaiein.b'a ae ene ne 3! 4-234c. pm 3-2! 4c. pm 3-2!2c. pm 3-2!2¢. pm 3!g-25gc. pm 3! 4—234c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ....ccc0e000. 3!-3pf. pm 3!2-3pf. pm 3'2-3pf. pm — 35g-3'gpf. pm | 35g-3!gpf. pm 3!4-3pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
RJrOR SIMERE Dion's 56.4504 ss 0 awe 17g-134c. pm | 17g—134c. pm 17g—134¢. pm 17g-134c. pm 17g—134c. pm | 17g—134c. pm 
CL O65 05 ks seo oen sens 2'4-2'gc. pm | 2!4-2!gc. pm 2! 4-2'gc. pm 2'4-2'gc. pm —- 2544-23 ;gc. pm | 25)6—23; 6c. pm 
DME TU. icc cwnanehecereasc we 914-9c. pm 9-B8loc. pm 9-8!oc. pm 834-8! 4c. pm 834-8! 4c. pm 87,-83gc. pm 
W, German DoMk,. ...cceccccces 9!2-9pf. pm | 93g-87gpf. pm  93g—87gpf. pm | 9!4-B834pf. pm 9! 4-83 pf. pm | 9! 4-83 4pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/1 { 250/0'> ae 250/- 249/112 249/11 
ns ae Le eae 35: 19!, 35-19! = 35-19!, 35°19 | 35°17% 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


















































BRITISH 
° Prices and Wages......... This week External Trade ........... Nov. 4th 
Prices and Wages Manpower and Output.... Nov. /8th , Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 14th 
OVERSEAS 
v. 22, Western Europe.......... Sept. 30th Unized . Statets 22 ss bee cts Nov. [ith 
961 
a | 1958 | 1959 1960 1960 1961 
51-7 - - — - EEE — — a - - =o — 
Me mid-June Nov. 8 | Nov. 15 Nov. 22} Oct. 24; Oct. 31 | Nov. 7 | Nov. 14 Nov. 21 
0:4 \ } | | } 
0:3 WORLD PRICES | | | | | | | 
— ee en 1958= 100 99-7 96-8 98-3 94:2 | 93-6 | 93-0 91-8 | 91-5 91-8 | 92-0 92-0 
MONG iacs ccc teetheer es ceereresed = . . 2 | . . . ‘8 | 0 | . 
12:6 FoOdiy caste skieoR We Renee acaReKhe % 100-0 95-8. 93-0 92-3 91-2 90-4 88-6 88-3 89-0 | 89-6 89-2 
oe Pics wi oes cin ee ak Ors es oheane cet cz 104-2 95-3 98-7 98-8 99-1 | 98-7 99-2 | 99-9 99-2 99-6 99-2 
68-6 MGtAES ca seied town neren iene eaearee $s 101-2 113-0 122-4 112-5 | 112-5 113-8 112-8 | 112-8 113-7 H1t-6 | 382-3 
55-9 . 
a Monthly averages 1960 | 1961 
72: BRITISH WHOLESALE eee —- fa a — , at 
io : ee P RICES es 1958 | 1959 | 1960 August | Sept. | Oct. June | July | August | _ Sept. | Oct a 
21: aterials used in: { ) 
52-6 All manufacturing industries .........- | 1954=100] 100-8 | 101-7 101-8 100-8 100-6 100-6 100-7 | 100-6 | 100-6 | 100-0 | 99-2 
% Mechanical engineering ..........+++: ‘i 123-5 124-5 126-2° 126-4 126-2 126-1 128-3 | 128-6 128-7 | 128-6 | 128-4 
9:4 Electrical machinery ..cccccctcescecss es 114-5 115-6 | 116-9 117-2 116-7 | 116-4 118-7 | 118-9 118-9 | 118-9 118-7 
Building and civil engineering .......-. 2 114-2 ris] "yas 115-4 115-5 115-6 118-0 118-8 118-9 | 118-9 119-0 
3,000. House building ........seeeeeeeeeeere " 11-9 11-0 | «114-0 114-6 114-8 114-9 117-8 | 118-6 118-6 118-6 | 118-9 
BN ON Products of : | 
All manufacturing industries .......... * 1it-d Lhb-S. "| - 113-5 113-5 | 3-6 115-8 116-08 | FN7-1 117-2 117-2 
Chemicals and allied trades..........- ys 105-6 106-6 | 106-0 105-7 105-4 | 105-1 105-2 104-7 | 105-2 105-1 105-1 
(ON: GHG SONIC on csetiincess tas. ceses 129-9 129-0 | 128-5 128-7 128-7 128-6 129-4 130-2 130-2 | 130-2 | 130-2 
Verctile.. GUREEY 0:66 cele cewecceseee tes a 97-9 96:0 | 100-8 101-2 101-5 102-2 104-2 104-2 103-9 104-0 | 103-7 
Food manufacturing........eeeeeeeees x 104-9 106-9 | 106-9 107-4 107-0 106-8 107-3 107-2 107-2 107-1 | 107-5 
Commodities : 
Bills Com, CPU aia seer cass eee ye eal | “ 76-8 | 68-6 | 75-0 74:9 74-7 75-1 74:9 74:3 | 73-7 | 73-9 74-0 
i 4 WOO), UEWics cb ccccetinceccccatmcesce - 72:4 76-6 76-3 72:8 7t-2 | 76-3 79-4 77-8 78-6 77-2 74-2 
“ye Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. | ‘ 118-2 | 148-1 158-0 | 146-7 146-3 | 140-8 | 124-2 | 123-4 | 125-0 | 126-7 | 121-2 
Rate * Softwood, imported ........eeeeeeees | id 102-1 95:4 | 104-9 106-8 | 106-6 | 106-8 107-6 107-7 107-6 | 107-3 106-6 
—— Copper, ex-warehouse ........-eeeees a 79:4 | 95-6 | 99-0 98-6 94-4 89-4 95-1 92-4 92-9 | 92-2 92-0 
68 | 
UK RETAIL PRICES | Jan. 17, | 
A RONG eave ocer ect edsetee ts | 1956=100 | 109-0 109-6 | 110-7 110-4 | 110-5 111-4 114-6 114-6 115-7 | 115-5 115-7 
6! FOGG <n ccs cee cs cases ccuscncasecans 2 107-1 108-2 | 107-4 106-4 106-1 107-4 111-4 110-7 | 109-9 108-5 ése 
39 j | 
All GR Seto ov ass < caaees tame 8s 1938= 1002 271 273 | 276 275 | 275 277 285 285 | 288 | 288 | 288 
2 FOOD Staind cnc eumarcedeahenene vam’ 282 285 | 282 280 | 279 282 293 291 289 285 | Sea 
59 HOUSES dissin cietw od bak Veen ceveesled’s a 172 180 | 186 187 | 187 187 194 195 | 195 196 | a 
65 Clothimrcticnetecs + eine sees ss ¢4ee ean ss 269 268 271 Et I 272 272 275 276 276 277 | <3 
39 Fuel GHG BRO. 6656 sce cee ocak ee caves és 281 284 291 280 281 292 302 302 | 303 304 | be 
Household durable goods ...........- a 307 300 | 300 301 302 303 305 305 | 307 wee es 
57 Drift cnev cu ks ected eeeievewncwres * 276 261 | 256 256 | 256 257 258 265 | 277 are = 
ry VObMOE ciicecnvnandae ee vein vacisaeis | ” 428 428 | 444 49 | 449 | 449 454 455 | 491 491 
66 Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending)......csseeeeeeees | 1938=100 | © 35:9 35-7 ta 38-4 39:3 1° 3657 34-2 34-2 33-9 34-0 33-9 
63 UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
44 Import prices : | 
56 Pll RGM Rises ccc casscuns ssneechandaes 1954=100 99 98 99 98 98 99 98 97 | 95 95 96 
iano Food, drink and tobacco........-++-- "0 97 98 | 97 95 ae | 99 95 92 | 91 91 91 
3s. Id. Deke WIN: vo innccavacsss seep ent eps 96 93 | % 95 3 | 95 % 97 96 95 95 
in Fuels: scan ca seisar alta spose he vs engdues is 112 104 98 98 96 96 95 96 | 93 95 | 96 
ne _,htanufactured POGUE ok Ses ee coene acs 101 104 107 108 108 107 108 107 | 106 106 106 
ae xport prices: | | 
a AN UNE s oe scuwensoenuas cancer ats _ 110 109 | ttl te | 112 112 112 W2 | 112 112 112 
All MinUtMOtU PES 6c oda ee cs cc cctierences a itl Wt | 114 13 | 1S HS tS 15 15 Ws | 1S 
—— MOM cis cctncenabaepesaterannenen | Ss 118 tS: | 118 120 118 117 116 118 119 Wi7 | 118 
Engineering products ..........+.00: ‘ 5 GG? 120 119 122 122 121 121 122 123 122 
Textiles (excluding clothing).......... A 101 98 | 102 104 103 105 108 105 | 107 106 106 
Terms of trade: Q 
mber 22 Ratio of import to export prices ..... ‘7 90 90 89 88 | 88 88 88 86 85 85 | 85 
nal ! 
sat d SHIPPING FREIGHTS(:) | 
2143s Tramp shipping freights............. | 1960= 100 90:4 96:9 100-0 93-3 96:5 94-7 108-7 105-8 | 107-2 | 110-6 | 108-0 
31-81! } | | | 
1655-7 se UK WAGES , | | 
) 15- eekly wage rates: | Jan. 31, 
. * All WOGKGTEO) occa coc eeCasiccewsseees 1956= 100 114-0 117-0 120-0 120-4 120-8 120-7 125-0 125-5 | 25-2 | 125-4 
esis Wits nan evans tatciduga kien ¥ei kanvasn ‘ 113-8 | 116-8 119-7 | 120-0 | 120-4 | 120-3 | 124-5 | 124-6 | 124-7 | 124-9 
18-28 WONT: cntecsieea ccorecccnscetpeeerbes . 114-0 | 117-0 120-8 121-0 121-3 121-5 125-6 125-8 | 126-1 126-4 | 
7-47! WiVERNRE ED cn tealthieatcs co acadocares “ 115-8 | 1419-0 123-2 124°5 125-0 124-8 130- 130-7 130-8 13t-1 |} 
2 S | | 
4-54!) ept., 
aa All WORRGG actis decciwadecwe Chest es | 1939=100 296 304 | 312 313 314 314 325 325 | 325 326 
03", 
Weekly earnings (5) : | 
— Mefissricnunciessnecrmecs Loarahuednn e. -& 256 8 | 271 | 290 8 <a tua 290 8 | 301 49 
ie, pm Wonren: (GON, GED: oe ccc oc ccaccdionse's a 134 | 140 II 148 4 Tau ae 148 4 152 79 
2c. pm TOWNE OD ccumw nts ncossawannencetnas ‘i 112 0 | 117 6 | 130 0 es ai 130 O | 135 99 
334c. pm GWwisiG@h-...sscedacaseses wusemsaberues o 8 9 | 9010 96 10 ads axe 96 10 99 119 
17c. pm ict., 
i on Melts baa crteden Coe cece teehee ener 1938= 100 372 393 421 ae sts 421 4379 ed 
‘Spf. pm Women (full time) ....esecceceeeeces | ‘ 412 432 456 od as 456 4709 , 
| } 
134c. pm oR RR RS ET AS REA ES ESN A A SLE SS 
oe (') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
33,pf. pm calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
by 1-561. (4) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. (5) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (6) Index 
revised and rebased on 1958= 100 (see The Economist, January 7, 1961, page 59). (7) Revised series. (8) Revised series ; 1958 and 1959 figures on the old basis of 1952 
49/11 = 100 have been linked to 1960=100 by multiplying by 1-348. (9) April. 
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COMPANY 
SECRETARY 


APPOINTMENTS 


EXECUTIVE SELECTION DIVISION 
is advising on the following appointment 


for Inbucon Ltd., and its major subsidiary, Associated Industrial 
Consultants Limited. The post requires experience and qualifica- 


tions suitable to fulfil the combined functions of Company Secretary 
and Chief Accountant to this important public Company. A legal 
background is unnecessary but some years’ experience at senior 
level in both fields is essential. Preferred age 35 to 45. Starting 
salary, according to experience, may be up to £3,000 with other 
benefits. 

(Mr. David Young: Reference 4709.) 


Brief written applications, quoting reference number, should be 
-sent, in complete confidence to the Consultant concerned at: 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS LIMITED 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW7 


Associated 


Industrial 


Consultants 





YOUR NEXT STEP IN 
MARKET RESEARCH? 


We are looking for someone to become 
one of three Group Heads in this expanding 
Company—practitioners in consumer market 
research. 

You need not necessarily be a Group Head 
or Manager now, but, if not, you must be 
equipped to take on that responsibility. 

If you have a degree (not less than second- 
class honours): if you have had about three 
years’ experience, mostly in a consumer 
organisation: if you are a person who can 
discuss a client’s problems with him and propose 
and carry through these problems: and if you 
are confident that, working on these lines, you 
can develop business for your own Group, 
you will find this a good Company to work for. 

Applications, which will be treated in 
confidence, to: 


The Managing Director, 


Public Attitude Surveys Limited, 


Knighton House, 
52-66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1 





XPERIENCED FINANCIAL JOUR- 

NALIST: Hard-working, versatile; able to 
analyse an investment or interview a chairman. 
A permanent appointment on a leading weekly. 
—Write Box G.549, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 


OMMONWEALTH AND FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS. — CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION _ requires ASSISTANT _ IN- 
FORMATION OFFICERS (unestablished) to 
write reference information papers for overseas 
use on Commonwealth (including U.K. 
dependencies) and international affairs. Candi- 
dates should be graduates with a knowledge of 
either the Commonwealth or foreign territories 
and of relevant sources of information. Some 
experience in preparing factual articles, reports, 
lectures or broadcasts would be advantageous. 
Examples of written work may be required. 
Starting salary according to experience and 
qualifications and will be on a scale rising to 
£1,214.—Write, giving age, full details of experi- 
ence and qualifications, to Manager (PE.3992), 
Ministry of Labour, Professional & Executive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


STATISTICIANS 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


needs statisticians to fill vacancies at New York Headquarters and 


Regional Economic Commissions. 


They will be expected to 


conduct research and prepare statistical tables or reports in one 
or more of the following fields: external trade statistics ; transport 
statistics ; price statistics ; employment, unemployment and wage 
statistics ; production and consumption statistics ; social statistics ; 
vital statistics ; population statistics ; national accounts statistics , 


and other appropriate fields. 


Qualifications required are university degree or equivalent 
in statistics or in economics or mathematics (allied with statistics) ; 
one or more years of graduate work or of practical experience, 
and fluency in English or French, preferably with a working 


knowledge of the other. 


Salary, depending on qualifications and experience, from 
$4,800 to $7,300 net per year, free of tax, plus cost of living 


allowance ranging from $935 
allowance, if applicable, and other benefits, 


to $2,100; plus dependency 


In recruitment for 


the above vacancies, preference will be given to nationals of 
member states of the United Nations which are not, or are 
inadequately, “represented” in the Secretariat. 


Applications should be sent to the 
Recruitment Services (Room 3646), 
Office of Personnel, 
UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK, NY 


RADUATE STATISTICIAN 0! 
Group of Agricultural and Pharmaceutical 


required by 


Manufacturers with Head Office in West 
London. This is an interesting and responsible 
post offering excellent prospects.—Applications, 
Py full details, to Personnel Manager, Box 
fe 


THE SECRETARIAT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL RUBBER 
STUDY GROUP 


Applications are invited for the post 
of STATISTICIAN. The salary scale 
is £900 x £50—£1,100 (assistant grade) 
and £1,200 x £60—£1,680 (statistical 
grade); the initial salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience. There is 
a Provident Fund Scheme. 

Applicants should be graduates not 
over 30 years of age with a good know- 
ledge of statistical methods and prefer- 
ably some knowledge of economics. A 
capacity for detailed and accurate work 
and the ability to compile reports and 
memoranda are required. 

All applicants should be able to 
express themselves clearly and concisely 
in written and spoken English and 
should have or undertake to acquire on 
appointment a working knowledge of 
French. 

Detailed applications should be sent 
not later than December 1, 1961, to the 
Secretary-General, International Rubber 
Study Group, Brettenham House, 5-6 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 








For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see page 843 


KWAME NKRUMAH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
KUMASI—GHANA 


Applications , are 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


in the Architects Office under the direction of 
the Senior Architect. 
Qualifications : 

Candidates must be Associate Members of 
the Royal Institute of Civil Surveyors or must 
possess similar qualifications. Im addition, they 
must have had at least three years’ practical 
experience after gaining qualification. Experience 
acquired in West Africa desirable but not 
essential. 

_Duties will include preparation of estimates, 
bills of quantities, cost analysis, monthly 
valuations, adjustment of final accounts and 
other work incidental to such an appointment. 

Appointments are normally for five years and 
may be renewed; three months’ notice of 
resignation or termination of an appointment 
is required on either side. 

CONTRACT SALARY SCALES ARE: 

Ghanaian £G1,156 5s. — £G2,031 5s. 

Expatriate £G1,386 Os. — £G2,508 Os. 

Children’s allowances are paid in respect of 
Expatriates up to a maximum of five at the 
rate of £G50 per annum per child up to the 
age of 10 years and £G100 per annum per cach 
dependent child over 10 years of age in full 
time education up to a maximum of 21 years of 
age. 

The University is fully residential and 
members of staff are normally housed in 
pleasant modern bungalows on the spacious 
campus; climate and living conditions are good. 

Annual leave with three free return passages 
in four years is granted to members of staff 
and their families. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Assistant Registrar, Kwame Nkrumah _ Univer- 
sity, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, who 
will also be glad to answer any questions about 
living conditions in Ghana, Completed appli- 
cation forms in_ triplicate together with two 
recent testimonials should reach him not later 
than December 26, 1961 





invited for the post of 


TANYA Le 


require a 
STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 

The Domestic Appliance Division 
of the Company in London are seek- 
ing the services of a man or woman 
to work in the Marketing Depart- 
ment on the Statistical analysis of 
market research data. 

Applicants should have had some 
previous experience of Statistical 
surveys and have the ability and 
previous knowledge to compile 
detailed reports and graphs. Appli- 
cants should preferably possess a 
degree or be studying for a recog- 
nised Statistical qualification. 

This appointment is permanent 
and pensionable. Apply in the first 
instance (giving ‘full details and 
quoting reference E505X) to :— 
Technical Staff Officer, Dept. G.P.S., 
English Electric House, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 





SSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS. 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY. 
np eations are invited for this appoint. 
The Association is a voluntary organisati 
having in membership 430 a borough 
councils in England and Wales, the City of 


London, and many of the metropolitan 
boroughs, together with some Northern Irish 
boroughs, Its work is of two main kinds— 


making the voice of the cities and boroughs 
heard in Parliament and in Government 
departments, giving help and advice to members 
on problems arising in the field of local 
government, 

The Secretary is responsible for the organi- 
sation of the association in accordance with its 
constitution ; carrying out the decisions of the 
council and committees; day-to-day contact 
with Government departments and Members 
of Parliament; and maintaining contact with 
the members of the association. He is also 
responsible for the publication of the journal 
The Municipal Review and the organisation 
and control of the Association’s staff. 

The salary on appointment will be £5,500 
per annum. The person appointed will be 
required to join the local government super- 
annuation scheme _ subject to satisfactory 
medical examination. Previous experience in 
local government is very desirable. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Particulars obtainable from the Secretary, 
Association of Municipal Corporations, Victoria 
Station House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE 


(OXFORD) 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited from MEN OR 
WOMEN GRADUATES who wish to> under- 
take research in Economics, Politics, Sociology, 
recent Economic and Social History and Political 
History, Industrial Relations, African Studies, 
Public and Social Administration, International 
and Public Law or other branches of the Social 
Studies, The appointment wilt normally be 
for two or three years, The stipend will be 
according to age. 

Further Particulars may be obtained from the 
Warden. Applications should reach him not 
later than January 8, 1962. 


> STATISTICIAN 


G.E.C. APPLIED 
ELECTRONICS 
LABORATORIES, 
STANMORE, MIDDX. 


have a vacancy in the Statistical 
Services Group. The group 
provides a consulting service for 
the organisation, and many. of 
the problems encountered require 
the development of original 
methods for their solution. The 
services of an advanced digital 
computer are available if 





required. 

Candidates should have a 
degree in mathematics, or its 
equivalent, with interest in 


modern techniques of statistics ot 
operational research. 


Applications should be made to 
the Staff Manager, quoting Ref. 
CFS/E. 
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ANNUITIES — 





For 

HIGH RETURNS 
with 

SOUND ADVICE 
and 


FINE SERVICE 


ut 








ALLIANCE BUILDING SOCIETY 
ASSETS £20,000,000 RESERVES £1,000,000 


ASS URANCE DAY TO DAY INTEREST— 


COMPANY LIMITED WITHDRAWALS ON REQUEST 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 Head Office : INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


a HIGH STREET, SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE 


ember AUTHORISED FOR INVESTMENTS BY TRUSTEES 
ot sOWil 


is also MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
NO NR TT ATE ATM NS EMRE A SSA? ERR AIRET TE TEE 


journal 


SAFE INVESTMENT SINCE 1876 


£5,500 
Since 1876 we have pro- 


Spoint- | 


jisation 





yroughs 
rnment 
embers 
local 











will be 

Super: 
sfactory 
ence in 


“) WHATIS As 
_ FELLMONGER? | 







videdasecure, profitable 
2 return on savings en- 
sciology, trusted to us by shrewd |, 
Political investors. Their  de- 
Studies, cision is influenced by 
mations) , the fact that we have 
o. ee made a profit in every 
‘will be ‘ ms year without fail. Why 

| not take your first step 
from the to security and open a 
mee Be deposit account with O 

the Lincolnshire? Fill 





in the coupon below for 
faiineasccr® *8¢ INTEREST 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES £223,998 
ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE 





Photo by courtesy 
of Barrow, Hepburn 
& Gale Ltd, 


A worthy quizmaster question? 

When supplying a pump for dealing with Sodium Sulphide/Lime 
Paste we knew a good deal about pumping the paste, Bast a little TE ne ee ee ee 
puzzled about Fellmongers. But there is the Mono Pump tucked ; AKRILL HOUSE, CLASKETGATE, a ee 
away on a machine for fellmongers who prepare woolled ieee =| SD <n ee ee eee | 
skins. Only one of the many, many duties performed by Mono 
Pumps on many machines, in many factories, on many processes 
—commonplace or outlandish. 








Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester, Newcastle, and 


pump Wokefield and Overseas: Dublin, Durban, 


Johannesburg, Melbourne and Sydney. 


The MONO PUMPS LTD., MONO HOUSE, NE cases ences tna aee era anetgp ein a eecipclaasene apace ciate — 
SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, | 
LONDON, E.C.1I, Tel: CLErkenwell 8911. 
Telegrams: Monopumps, London, Telex | ADDRESS qvecccecneceeoceenes evcvoncncceccoqensescoccesennsccserececoqooveseesconecesccocecsnsquoccsoosousvessececcecossoeeesanesesscascccenccesceseaseeees 
United Kingdom Branches: Belfast, Birmingham, | 
1 


MP318 ee 











SM/MS 5856 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, 
WRITE TO: 


PYE T.V.T. LIMITED 
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They make a _ lot 


ag of things from 


cold rolled sections 


It’s so exciting to be taken 
- round a big engineering works. 
| saw them making parts for 
buses, railcars, greenhouses. 
refrigerators, toys... 
I’m beginning to think that 
wherever | go and whatever 
I do.I shall always see things 
which start their life as cold rolled 
sections made in Birmingham 
suse by Metal Sections Limited. 


Ill bet it’s great fun working there. 


OLDBURY: BIRMINGHAM COMPANY 


TE 


One after another, go-ahead managements are turning 

to a completely modern—yet already fully proven—technique 
to increase productivity. These managements have discovered 
that the ability to observe by remote control cuts costs and 
speeds manufacture. The tool that makes this possible is closed 
circuit television for industry, pioneered by Pye. 

Pye Closed Circuit Television sees where the human eye 
cannot, is invaluable for many flow-line process systems, and 
enables the work of different departments to be more 

closely dovetailed. Almost every industry can benefit from it. 
The most experienced group of people in the country concerned 
with closed circuit television is to be found in the Industrial 
Division of the Pye organisation. Their experience could be 


placed fully and freely at your disposal. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 
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GLENFIELD 


Cie Se) LIS | 





VALVES 


ooo 


ie | a ea 


Glenfield sluice and other valves are regularly 
supplied for installation in bilge, ballast, con- 
densing and domestic water systems; wash 


deck lines, and tanker cargo lines. 


«. Office and Works: 
KILMARNOCK 





en) 
SCOTLAND 


= 
— 
=—=— 
——= 
—_ 
== 
DtP tees. 
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LAA 


1260 
alds to your 
Canadian business 


In just about every town in Canada you'll find a 
branch of Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. 
The on-the-spot services and counsel provided 
by a nationwide network of more than 1260 
Canadian branches are available through either 
of our London offices. To get the best possible 
help in building your business in Canada or 


abroad consult : 


CANADIAN imperiac 
BANK oF coMMERCE: 


Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 





Il 


Hy 


mn 


| 
1 


London Offices : 2 Lombard St. EC3—Manager J. S. Rodgerson 
and 48 Berkeley Square Wi—Manager R. B. Watson 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


_—i\\|\ Hn 





OUTTA 





















Under the provisions of the Long- 
Term Credit Bank Law, our Bank 
specializes in supplying industries 
with long-term capital and is author- 
ized to issue bank debentures for 
this purpose. Through such activi- 
ties, our Bank plays a vital role in 
developing Japanese industries. 


























Head Office : 
1, Otemachi 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo, Japan 



















CAMPBELL 


PEP 5 








DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED ly 
MEMBER OF THE zi 

FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION i 

4 

O i 





O 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at | month’s call, 7°¢ per annum, 
maximum £10,000 











Money at 3 months’ call, 73 °¢ per annum, 
maximum £50,000 


Money at 6 months’ call, 8°¢ per annum, 
maximum £100,000 


Interest can be paid with- 
out deduction of tax—a 
valuable privilege if you 
do not pay income tax at 
the standard rate. 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves exceed £880,000 
Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside; E.C.2 


Please send me a copy of your Accounts & 
Booklet EC.4761 
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CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


eet 










DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


MU ee 


SO =e eS _ 







Like the secomplished dry fly fisherman, 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the product of 
expert knowledge, practice and skill; 
and like the fishing fly itself, it is / 
both light and delicate. It is neither 


; ae Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 
too sweet nor yet very dry. 


18/6 bottle 9/9 half-bottle Sag 


Sy 
(including Govt. surcharge) ZR 
OOP 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 





ae 
ee ’ 


“a TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 
A gracious welcome to your guests 





GROW with Japan’s Industries 
itsubishi Bank | 


oe dil : 





The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new economic growth 
- as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s booming industries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s major industrial organi- 
zations and offers you quick, sure and safe banking facilities. 156 branches in 








Japan, 2 overseas offices and a worldwide network of affiliate banking services 







WT MITSUBISHI BANK, trp 


CABLE ADDRESS: © BANKMITSUBISHI 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo BRANCHES: 156 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Eroadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: /7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
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DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO 
DUTCH TANKER 


GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NORFOLK. At 
10.58 on the morning of the 24th March, 1960, Lloyd’s agent 
at Great Yarmouth informed the honorary secretary that there 
was a sick man aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which 
was proceeding towards Yarmouth Roads. The master had 
asked for a life-boat to meet him with a doctor. The life-boat 
Louise Stephens, with a doctor on board, was launched at low 
water at 1.2. There was a fresh easterly wind with a heavy 
swell. The doctor boarded the tanker and found the patient 
lying in the engine room with severe internal injuries. He 
decided the man was in too bad a state to be landed by life- 
boat. The tanker This is another true story 


. of the Life-boat Service— 
entered the harbour, \ eal off the-wark thai 
where the patient 


| is going on day and 
was taken by ambu- night, year in, year out. 
lance to hospital. 


The life-boat 


reached her. station I 
at 1.31 : ____ is supported wholly by 
at 1.31. An English Coxswain voluntary conieitentionn: 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO :— 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


|. R. N. Li. 


The Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution 








As one of the leading banks in Japan, the Bank of Kobe 
has played a vital part in the commercial and industrial 
expansion of Japan. 

Whatever your banking needs, the Bank of Kobe will 
serve you with courtesy, efficiency and integrity. 


the BANK of KOBE, tra. 


Head Office: Kobe, Japan * 446 Branches throughout Japan 
Representative Offices : London © New York 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 














HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD ‘ 
JROINBURGH Wis. 


QUEEN ANNE 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


























VULCAN 





that this bit of flex 
could be shockingly 


expensive ? 


KNOW The condition of an electrical installa- 
tion can only be determined by making thorough tests. 
The expert who knows how to verify the soundness of 
the insulation, to check the effectiveness of earthing 
systems, switch polarity, and switchgear, is the 
Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 

The regular annual inspection of your electrical 
installation is the greatest safeguard against the 
hazards of shock and fire. This inspection and pro- 
tection is what Vulcan provide. It is a specialist's job. 
Equipped with the finest modern instruments, the 
knowledge, and the experience, Vulcan are the 
specialists. That’s why insurance brokers know that 
safety first is Vulcan first. 

May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’—a journal for all users of 


plant and machinery with reports of accidents and safety 
hints. Write to us. 


An extra specialist Vulcan Service! 


We were the first insurance company: to offer 
industry Non-Destructive Flaw Detection by Ultra- 


sonics, Radiography, or Magnetics. This extra 
specialist service is now available to a// industry— 
whether Vulcan insured or not. Write to us for 
complete details. 





Vulcan ARE SPECIALISTS 


THE VULCAN 


% The safety of any electrical installation depends on the soundness 
of the earth conductors, the insufation, the wiring itself. Nothing is 
more ill-used than electric flex. A break at any point, and you're in for 
serious trouble. Many times before now, the most innocent-looking 
flex has hidden away such a fault. Fire, costly damage, sometimes loss 
of life, have been the direct result. 





BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. | 
DEPT. 17, 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 | 


“THE FAIRFIELD SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING CO., LID. 


THE 


FAIRFIELD 


SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEER:NG 
CO., LTD. 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF ALL CLASSES 
OF PASSENGER AND CARGO VESSELS 


BUILDERS UNDER LICENCE OF DOXFORD 
STORK AND SULZER DIESEL ENGINES 


TURBINE MACHINERY INSTALLATIONS AND 


‘BOILERS . 


EXCLUSIVE LICENSEES IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM FOR THE BUILDING OF 
WESTINGHOUSE STEAM TURBINES 


GOVAN, GLASGOW 
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The advice 
of the City 


















is freely 


available 





| \ r \V S We assist you in the industrial 
1 | / E dD 9 development of your country | 


by granting and acquiring industrial licences, indus- | 





Aussenhandelsgesellschaft m.b.H. . 
Berlin C 2, Schicklerstrasse 5-7 trial property rights, technical documentations, and | 


German Democratic Republic by scientific as well as technical aid, 











As an issuing house, The Charterhouse 








Finance Corporation, Limited deals 
GRA HAM HUTTON with all problems of capital raising and 
Prosperity is within Britain’s grasp reconstruction that may affect existing 


public companies and those considering 


jO GRIMOND a Stock Exchange quotation. As a 





Liberal successes — and what we now plan member of The Charterhouse Group, ' 
\SSES it can make available the advice and 4 
S EDWARD DU CANN rangeof services offered by its associated 
Capital Gains Tax — unjust and unworkable | companies in the Group. x 


RD | 


ES ARTHUR SELDON | THE 


‘ How to deal with the Welfare State CH A R’ r h RHO ' IS HK 
AN Under the new editorial direction of brilliant Paul Bareau, and with crisp | 
incisive clarity, THE STATIST for 24th November throws new light on problems | 


of vital concern to you, reports on world affairs, surveys the industrial scene, | FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED : 


advises on investment. 


D You'll be informed, sometimes disturbed, always stimulated, by the writing | 30 ST. SWITHIIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
mthe new, unique STATIST today. gee ie ae oe a ae sc a 
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A FAMOUS WEEKLY NOW REBORN 
THE A MEMBER-OF THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


ASTATIST — = 


WORLD AFFAIRS - INDUSTRY - INVESTMENT | 
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“Sistered as a Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England by St. Clements Press. Ltd.. London. E.C.4. Published by The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1, Telephone: Whitehall 1511. Postage on this issue: UK 6d.; Overseas 74d. 
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FIRST AND LATEST FIATS MANUFACTURED IN TURIN ITALY LEFT- FIAT 1500 SPIDER ROADSTER ABOVE - FIAT 1899 PRODUCTION 


SERVES YOU 
BETTER 


No matter what make or model you own — big or small, new or proud 
with age, Caltex petroleum products are designed to meet all your 
motoring needs. Next time you’re behind the wheel, stop at the friendly 
Caltex sign and judge for yourself. Caltex serves the petroleum needs 

of more than 70 countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia. 
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